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Introduction 


I intend this work to be an introduction to Egyptian military inscrip- 
tions, rather than a final synthesis of those compositions. Not every type 
of war report written during the period of Pharaonic hegemony is 
covered. Instead, I begin with texts of the late 18th Dynasty, and have 
deliberately avoided texts from the Old and Middle Kingdoms. The 
Empire Period, too, and its parallels in the Kushite and Saite eras have 
been discussed. This choice of texts is based on three main reasons: first, 
most of the temples of the Middle Kingdom (and thus the hieroglyphic 
records of that time) have been lost, either due to simple collapse or, 
perhaps more probably, as a result of their reuse by later monarchs. 
Second, the Pharaohs of the Old and Middle Kingdoms did not establish 
a regular policy of invasion in either Asia or Nubia, as did, for example, 
their 18th Dynasty successors. Although Sesostris III may be seen as a 
worthy ancestor of Thutmose III, nowhere is there evidence that he 
campaigned even remotely as much — or as far — as that later king. In 
fact, with the Hyksos expulsion and the resultant campaigns in southern 
Palestine came the foundation of the New Kingdom Empire in Asia and 
Nubia. With the establishment of a permanent army, as well as the royal 
cult of Amun, the New Kingdom shows a character very different from 
that of the preceding epochs. The Pharaohs of Dynasties 18 through 20 
were generallissimos in fact as well as in spirit. 

But it was not simply an arbitrary choice on my part to select those 
periods richest in documentation. A development of Egyptian military 
writing was a major influence upon my decision. The end of the Second 
Intermediate Period saw a rapid expansion of the provincial state of 
Thebes. Such a growth had not only striking and long-lasting effects 
upon the social structure of ancient Egypt — as witness the rise of a 
military caste — but also a definite influence upon the art of military 
literature. As early as the reign of Kamose, scribes began experimenting 
with various literary forms that might be used to record the battles of. 
their king. Within a few decades, one specific literary form emerged — 
the iw.tw report (chapter 1). And, like other facets of Egyptian 
civilization, once a definite mold had been devised, it was extremely 
difficult to break. Continuing in time until the 26th Dynasty in Egypt 
proper and even longer in the heartland of Africa at Meroe, this 
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message genre is one striking illustration of the permanence of Egyptian 
motifs. 

I would like to state here a few of my thoughts concerning the 
material and format. The discussion on the daybook reports (chapter 5) 
could have been briefer and more unified. However, with the general 
outline of Grapow’s thesis in his Studien’ still standing, such an under- 
taking proved impossible. Indeed, except for the addition of more 
empirical data and slight revisions on his theory, I preferred to analyze 
the lengthy military documents themselves by following the daybook 
excerpts as guidelines in reconstructing the original texts. 

Beginning with a survey of the iw.tw texts, I continue with a 
critique of the Kamose Stela, an empirical analysis of the vocabulary 
typical of these military inscriptions (chapter 3), and common literary 
topoi employed within the larger genre of war records (chapter 4). The 
fifth chapter deals with the daybook reports (Tagebuchstil) that formed 
the basis of many of the war records in which the Pharaoh personally 
participated. Subsequent to that is a study of the lengthy inscriptions in 
which other narrative styles were used (chapter 6). The reader may at 
first be overwhelmed by the numerous charts presented; however, I 
thought it more practicable to illustrate my premises by this technique. 
In fact, as many will not have the texts at hand while reading this work, I 
hope that the charts will serve as an aid to comprehending the numerous 
subdivisions. Finally, the closing study covers the various titles and 
descriptions that the Egyptians themselves used in reference to these 
works (chapter 7). Both from a literary point of view as well as a 
historical one, this last section demonstrates (I hope) that the divisions 
maintained throughout the earlier parts of the work are not simply 
figments of my imagination. 

The work itself is a revision of my doctoral dissertation, prepared 
under my advisor, W. Kelly Simpson, at Yale University in the Depart- 
ment of Near Eastern Languages and Literatures, in 1973. Since then, I 
have had numerous discussions with various people both within and 
without the domain of Egyptology. The drastic cutting of the old thesis 
was an obvious by-product of those conversations. 

It might be suggested that I should have covered the writings of other 
civilizations in order to show parallels in literary format or the like. Two 
considerations forced me to abandon such a project. One was the 
natural limitations imposed by the aims inherent in the title. What is 
presented in this volume is an introduction to one literary genre of the 


1. Studien zu den Annalen Thutmosis des Dritten und zu ihnen verwandten historischen 
Berichten des Neuen Reiches (Berlin, 1949). 
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Egyptians, a specific category of intellectual creation which served the 
kingdom of the Nile Valley to no small end. The second reason was that 
proof of any literary contact existing between the Egyptians and their 
neighbors is difficult to show, especially with regard to Egyptian military 
writing. Except for Meroe, whose inscriptions are included, Egyptian 
military writing was separate from that of other states of the Ancient 
Near East. I felt that working foreign inscriptions into my study would 
produce more contrasts than comparisons. However, it may be possible 
at a later date to subject all of Ancient Near Eastern military writing to a 
detailed study. 

Some might object that these studies would have better been pre- 
sented in separate articles, and I have been tempted to do just that. 
Chapter 2 served as the basis for a presentation at the XX1Xth Interna- 
tional Congress of Orientalists” and parts of chapter 5 were published as 
articles in MDAIK and JARCE.’ However, inasmuch as many of the 
arguments advanced belong together, I thought it best to present them 
under one head. Also, the discussions in each chapter rely heavily upon 
those preceding, and the theses presented can better be demonstrated in 
a unified work such as this one. 

One last note. Very minor military inscriptions, such as the Edfu 
fragment and the text from Behtim, have either been covered briefly in 
the footnotes or ignored altogether.* Similarly, other small fragments 
not discussed in this work I hope to publish in the near 
future.> None of these texts greatly alters the conclusions of this work. 
With the exception of a few minor additions, there have been no 
changes to this work from the time of submission. 


2. XXIX Congres International des Orientalistes. Résumés des Communications 
(Paris, 1973), p. 23. 

3, MDAIK 30 (1974): 221-29 and JARCE 14 (1977): 41-54. 

4. Edfu fragment: chapter 1, n. 25 and chapter 3, p. 80 (example 22). Behtim text: 
E. Naville and F. Griffith, The Mound of the Jew and the City of Onias with The. 
Antiquities of Tell el Yahudiyeh (London, 1890), pl. XXI 12. 

5. For example, the fragmentary text published in Spalinger, JARCE 14 (1977): 50-51 
and pl. XXIII; the stela published by Fairman, JEA 25 (1939): 142-43 and pl. XV (4); 
the fragmentary stela of Thutmose III, Spalinger, JNES 37 (1978): 35-41; and the New 
Kingdom inscription in Miller, Egyptological Researches I (Washington, 1910), p. 116. 
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CHAPTER 1 


~The iw.tw Formula 


The immediate problem that beset the Egyptian scribe when recording 
the successful campaigns of his Pharaoh against the enemy (and all such 
undertakings were considered successful) was to describe the military 
event in the briefest terms possible. As a result there developed very 
early in the 18th Dynasty a specific literary form which did just that. 
This literary classification, the iw.tw formula, was created during the 
reign of Thutmose II (example 1 below) and perfected under the two 
successive rulers. Basically, the problem facing the scribe was to provide 
‘a terse account of the military venture of the king with all the concomi- 
tant facts included. Recorded mainly on stelae, which do not allow for a 
lengthy or verbose description, the iw.tw reports quickly became 
rather bland and often stereotyped. They provided the more mundane 
equivalent of the better known campaign reports, such as the Karnak 
“Annals” of Thutmose III, the Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses II, or 
the Medinet Habu Texts of Ramesses III. That is to say, unlike those 
more detailed documents, the iw.tw stelae recorded the military 
activity of the king briefly, and within a set format which allowed for 
little freedom of expression or introduction of unique information. This 
form enjoyed the longest vogue, occurring throughout the Empire 
Period and continuing to the fourth century s.c. During the Late 
Period, the form became “contaminated” and was used for other types 
of documents besides those of a military nature. However, examples of 
its “pure” use can still be found in the 26th Dynasty, demonstrating the 
durability of this genre. 

There has been no complete study of this literary form other than a 
small chapter in H. Grapow’s study on the “Annals” of Thutmose II.' 


1. Studien, pp. 61-63; Noth, ZDPV 66 (1943): 160, n. 1; Edel, ZAS 86 (1961): 102, 
where he does not note that the first occurrence of the iw.tw formula is under 
Thutmose III; and Hornung, Saeculum 22 (1971): 55 and n. 31. Additional comments 
will be found in Grapow, Sprachliche und schriftliche Formung digyptischer Texte 
(Gliickstadt, Hamburg, and New York, 1936), pp. 23-24. 
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Although he did not list all the occurrences of the iw.tw formula, 
Grapow indicated its general use and attempted to locate the antece- 
dents of its typical phraseology. His supposition was that the Egyptian 
scribes, in an effort to introduce the military action as quickly as 
possible, evolved the phrase iw.tw r dd n hm.f — “One came to say 
to his majesty” — from similar phrases common to literary texts of the 
Middle Kingdom. He pointed to constructions in the Eloquent Peasant 
and in P. Westcar, even though the forms in those examples do not 
resemble the iw.tw formula at all. Another antecedent suggested by 
him was Urk. I 104.12: dd.t(w) wnt — “One said that . . .” However, 
this is merely the Old Egyptian use of wnt as an introduction — a 
common usage after dd, “to say,”* taking the place of our quotation 
marks. 

Rather than look for the origins of the iw.tw form in literary 
examples, we shall turn to the standard Middle Kingdom epistolary 
style. There is a great similarity between the terms of an Egyptian 
addressing his superior in a letter and the iw.tw phraseology. As 
Griffith noted, this manner of address always used the standard phrase: 
rdi.tw wd3-ib, the actual formal phrase for a letter being swd3- 
ib n nb.i ‘nh wd3z snb.° This is a very common usage, occurring 
throughout the Middle Kingdom and into the New Kingdom. However, 
it was by that later date largely replaced by other forms and seems to 
have become archaic by the Empire.‘ Griffith further observed that the 
scribes would use r-nit for facts and hr-ntt for requests; in all our 
examples of the iw.tw formula the latter construction is never used.° 

Grapow, although placing equal value on this epistolary style as on 
other examples from the Old and Middle Kingdoms, did see a strong 
connection between the swd3-ib — “a making the heart to pros- 
per,” i.e., a letter — and the Thutmose II Assuan Philae Inscription 
(example 1).° He assumed that the Egyptian scribes had utilized the 
Middle Kingdom epistolary style for the recording of a military cam- 
paign; later, the phraseology was simplified to the more standard 
iw.tw r dd —“One came to say.” 


2. Studien, p. 62, and the remarks of Hintze, Untersuchungen zu Stil und Sprache 
Neudgyptischer Erzéhlungen 1 (Berlin, 1950), pp. 99-100. 

3. Hieratic Papyri from Kahun and Gurob II (London, 1898), p. 68. 

4. Bakir, Egyptian Epistolography from the Eighteenth to the Twenty-first Dynasty (Cairo, 
1970), pp. 36-37 and 41-43. 

5. See n. 3. See also Scharff, ZAS 59 (1924): 38-39 and James’s comments in his The 
Hekanakhte Papers and Other Early Middle Kingdom Documents (New York, 1962), 
p. 129. 

6. See n. 1. 
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With the preceding remarks in mind, a listing of the occurrences of 
the 1w.tw phrase may help to enlighten our thoughts further. 


1. Assuan Philae Inscription of Thutmose II 
(Urk. TV 138.12-13) 
it.tw r rdit wd3-ib n hm.f r-ntt 


—> A 3 | { NA 
Ihe Qrsltio¥ 

The first section of this stela stresses the military bearing and omnipo- 
tence of the Pharaoh [st hm.f m ‘hf... . (Urk. IV 137.16ff.)]. The 
theoretical limits of his power are indicated (south to wp(¢) tz and north 
to phww) wherein no messenger of his has ever been opposed in the 
north, and the south remains a servant (ndt) of the monarch. After this 
rather fulsome background detail, the text then plunges into a record of 
the revolt of the enemy by using the above device: “One came in order 
to inform his majesty that... .” There follows a description of the 
Nubians’ hostile moves against Egypt. Then the narrative opens with a 
report of a rebellion to the south.’ Once this news has been presented to 
‘the king, the military action can be introduced. 

The use of this particular construction of the iw.tw phrase did not 
continue long, for the scribes later turned to a simpler wording: 
iw.tw r dd nhm-f. In addition, they switched from writing the verb iw, 


“to come,” as 4g A to at , possibly reflecting a grammatical nuance 


lost to us.2 What should be stressed is that this method of reporting a 
military campaign is known to have begun under the reign of Thut- 
mose II. In recording the wars of Kamose against the Hyksos, the 
scribes avoided this formula entirely. Instead, the introductory section 
of that text was couched in a storylike setting (see chapter 2), not at all 
like the terse account used here. 

As mentioned earlier, the “report” section of the Assuan Philae 
inscription is preceded by a passage in which the king is depicted sitting 


7. Note that in this case the message is a real letter, as the second-person suffix pronoun in 
line seven reveals (Urk. IV 138.17). This is never repeated again. 

8. For the various forms of the verb iw, “to come,” see Gardiner, EG3, p. 329, $413; _ 
p. 352, §439; and p. 365, §448 with Polotsky’s studies in Or. 33 (1964): 269, 272, and 275; 
Proceedings of the Israel Academy of Arts and Sciences 2.5 (1965): 5 with n. 7, and 11-12; 
and Or. 38 (1969): 467. Wente, in JNES 28 (1969): 13, notes the nonemphatic character- 
istic form of iw in this construction and observes that it is not equivalent to Late 
Egyptian emphatic if (Middle Egyptian inf. He also doubts its derivation 
from an older §dm.n.f form. Does 1 use the infinitive? 
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in his palace, and the background of his military might is stressed. This 
section, the “setting,” is quite common to our genre. It apparently was 
necessary for the narration to commence with one major event — 
namely, the king’s appearance in his palace or on his throne. 
The full year date is given, possibly reflecting the time at which 
the military forces were sent, but more probably indicating the date 
of the arrival of the message (see example 14 below). The news is 
relayed, and there follows a scene depicting the reaction of the king. He 
“rages” and swears an oath to crush the Nubians who have dared to 
intrude upon Egyptian territory (Urk. IV 138.12-139.16). This is also a 
typical part of the iw.tw texts and, like the setting, it should be taken 
with caution. The entire document is carefully constructed. All the 
historical facts relating to the king’s decision to attack the enemy are 
given in the message section. By means of a specific literary formula, the 
Egyptian scribe is able to describe succinctly the hostile actions of the 
enemy. Preceded by an artificial setting and followed by an equally 
artificial “reaction,” the text is nothing more than a literary form 
containing little “real” historical information. The army is sent and the 
enemy overcome (Urk. IV 140.3-9). Then the king reviews the captives 
from his dais, the entire court applauds their monarch, and the enemy 
Nubians are once again serfs of the Pharaoh (Urk. IV 140.15ff.: with a 
repetition of ndt). The Assuan Philae inscription is thus a medium for 
the glorification of the king. The “report” section is, in fact, the only 
part of the document that can claim any detailed historical information, 
insofar as it contains the facts (albeit highly colored) of the cause of 
Thutmose’s campaign against the Nubians. 


2. “Annals of Thutmose III, Karnak 
(Urk. IV 656.14) 
it.tw (sic) r dd n hm.f 


MAS cari 


This example is very interesting in that it occurs within a larger historical 
setting.” The phrase states: “One came to say to his majesty: ‘The 
perimeter is safe/secure and the northern and southern troops likewise.” 
The iw.tw formula is nested in a series of infinitival reports and does 
not serve as an account of the whereabouts or activities of the enemy, 
but rather is here employed as part of the military narrative. It contains 


9. See Noth, ZDPV 66 (1943): 160 and n. 1, as well as Faulkner, JEA 28 (1942): 11, 
n. gg. Note Gardiner, EG®, p. 230, §306, for the infinitive. 
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a reply to the Pharaoh, after the completion of all the preparations of his 
army (Urk. IV 656.6ff.): the rations have been distributed, sentries 
posted on the perimeter of the camp and instructions given to them 
(possibly passwords: Urk. IV 656.10-11). The iw.tw topos would 
thus still seem to be employed in a military message report to narrate 
_the enemies’ whereabouts. 


3. Konosso Stela of Thutmose IV 
(Urk. TV 1545.10) 
iw.tw r dd n hm.f 


AS Qos la 


In this third example, the use of the iw.tw formula has been stand- 
ardized. The text opens with a series of the king’s names, followed by a 
year date.’ The fact that the scribes almost invariably give a full year 
date (with month and day) not only specifically fixes the historical event, 
but also lends an additional sense of historical veracity to the account. 
The iw.tw texts, although containing much that is pure verbiage, 
nevertheless were an attempt to present a factual report of a specific 
military venture. 

Paralleling the Thutmose II example, the text continues with a set- 
ting: “Now (ist), his majesty was in the Southern City at the wharf of 
Karnak, his two hands were pure with the oblations of the god (after) he 
had pacified his father Amun even as eternity is given to him as a king 
and everlastingness upon the Horus-throne” (Urk. IV 1545.7-9). This 
lengthy beginning serves exactly the same purpose as the st-phrase of 
example 1, in which Thutmose II was seen sitting in his palace, omni- 
present and omnipotent, surveying his land, when the report of the 
revolt was brought to him. In this example, Thutmose I'V is performing 
part of his ritual when a messenger brings him news of another revolt; 
thus, the background seems to be more religious than military.” 

The iw.tw phrase follows the above setting: “The Nubian has 
descended into the region of Wawat after he had planned hostility 
against Egypt.” Using typical vocabulary (see chapter 3), the scribe 
follows the report with a passage describing the reaction of the king 
1545.14ff.); the army is then dispatched by Thutmose to the south 
and the king follows. . 


10. For the significance of the date: Schulman, JARCE 3 (1964): 55-56 and JARCE 7 


(1968) : 34. 
11. Note Helck, Or. Antig. 8 (1969): 316 and Vernus, BIFAO 76 (1976): 55, on the 


religious importance of this section. 
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4. Assuan Philae Stela of Amunhotpe III 
(Urk. TV 1666.3) 
iw.tw r dd n hm.f 


| 
AYayeosu™ Qe 
This stela of Amunhotpe III, found between Assuan and Philae, has a 
very abbreviated style, especially in comparison with examples 1 and 3. 
The opening section contains a full year date followed by a hi phrase, 
wherein the titles and epithets of the Pharaoh are presented (Urk. IV 
1665.15-16).” The iw.tw report then begins and plunges in medias 
res. Although lacking the fulsome, almost boring, epithets of later 


iw.tw documents, it is noteworthy that the genre here has become 
quite rigid and formalized. 


5. Wild Cattle Hunt Scarab of Amunhotpe III 
(Urk. IV 1739.6) 
iw.tw r dd n hm.f 


- I 

AS aS os ! a 
This is one of the few examples in which the iw.tw genre is not used 
to report a military campaign. Here, following an incomplete year date 
and the fivefold titulary of the king and the name of his wife, there 
appears a description of ithe “marvels which occurred to his majesty” 
(Urk. IV 1739.5). The iw.tw phrase then follows, in a statement 
regarding the wild bulls that the Pharaoh is hunting. The ensuing action 
is mainly impersonal — the scribe uses a series of infinitival reports (see 
chapter 5). The phrase “marvels which occurred to his majesty” forms 
the setting part of the text, just as the ist passages did for examples 1 
and 3. It defines the text, giving the reader an introduction to the 
ensuing action. 


6. Sai Inscription of Amunhotpe III 
(Urk. TV 1959.16) 
[iw.tw r dd n hm.f] (restored) 


a 1 
AY Soa fae 
1 have restored this text with a iw.tw phrase because it exhibits many 
similarities to the iw.tw genre. Note first that the narrative proper 


12. For the {‘i phrase, see now Redford, Seven Studies, pp. 3-27, and the brief discus- 
sion of Hermann, Die dgyptische Kénigsnovelle (Glickstadt, Hamburg, and New York, 1938), 
pp. 11-12. 
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begins with a ist hm.f phrase: “Now, his majesty was in... ,” 
paralleling examples 1 and 3. Recently, Vercoutter wished to read “in 
his palace”; however, a restoration of niwt rsyt r dmi n “Ipt- 
swt iw.tw r dd n hm-f, following the Thutmose IV Konosso Stela 
(Urk. TV 1545.7 and 10), is also possible. The following phrase 
_ containing k3i, which Helck has restored, is also common to 
tw.tw texts, and the report exhibits the full year date plus fivefold 


titulary of the king common to the genre (see chapter 3). 


7, Amada Fragment and Buhen Stela of Amunhotpe IV 
[Urk. TV 1963.9 and Randall-Maclver, Buhen I Phila- 
delphia (1911), pp. 91-92, with Smith, The Fortress of 
Buhen. The Inscriptions. London (1976), pp. 124-29 
and pl. XXIX] 

[iw.tw r.dd n hm.f] (restored) 


AY ok bt 


As with the preceding example, the restoration here is reasonably 
certain. This text opens with the ist phrase followed by the 
expected iw.tw, unfortunately broken (Urk. IV 1963.9). Another 
k3i phrase appears (Urk. IV 1963.11), as well as the verb nhm, “to 
seize,” which occurs in the First Beth Shan Stela of Seti I (KRIJ I 12.9), 
itself a iw.tw text. Restoring, then, ist hmf [n ‘hf iw.tw r 
dd n hmf nz n] hrw, this formula is again used for a military 
inscription. The report is relatively terse, with a short setting preceding 
the iw.tw phrase." Note that there are two exemplars of the war. 


13. The text publication gives no indication of the actual state of the stela but Dr. Ver- 
coutter’s hand copy, which I was able to see, does not help as the entire left half of the text 
is missing and thus the length of each line cannot be determined: Kush 4 (1956): 81, n. 77. 
14, An exact parallel is to be found in the Buhen Stela of the same king. That inscription, 
which is very fragmentary, consists of three disconnected sections, the third of which was 
recently found. I must thank Dr. H. Smith of the University College in London for 
sending me traces of all three parts of this important inscription. The first two fragments 
were published by Randall-Maclver in Buhen, Philadelphia (1911), pp. 91-92. The final 
publication is in Smith, The Fortress of Buhen. The Inscriptions (London, 1976), 
pp. 124-29 and pl. XXIX. 

The Buhen Stela, although very broken, definitely parallels the Amada Fragment, 
although the section in which the iw.tw occurs is missing. [In this light, see Hornung, 
Saeculum 22 (1971): 54 and n. 28.] The date on the inscription, however, is slightly 
different, giving sw 20 instead of sw 16 on the Amada Stela (Urk. IV 1963.4). That two 
almost identical stelae were composed and erected to commemorate the same event is 
reminiscent of the Semneh and Khartoum Stelae of Sesostris III, which have been treated 
by Janssen in JNES 12 (1953): 51-55. I refer the reader to his comments on p. 55: “Just 
because our two copies of Sesostris’ text are essentially the same and practically from the 
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8. Karnak Wall Scene of Seti I 
(KRI I 9.3) 
‘h.n.tw iw r dd n hm.f 


om \ <> 
se PF Gad is 

This text is the only dated one in the Karnak wall scenes, outside of a 
generalized caption to Seti I’s victories over the Shasu (KRI I 8.8). 
Although the text itself is rhetorical, giving no information of historical 
import, it nevertheless does preserve a date. The inscription describes 
how the enemy Shasu planned hostility in their hearts and assembled in 
one place (KRI I 9.3-5). Then the scribe adds that these rebels could 
not even decide among themselves what to do, being ignorant of the 
laws of Egypt; the king is described as being glad about the entire affair 
(KRI I 9.5-6). The purpose of this text was merely to serve as a caption 
to the reliefs, as in fact were all the texts at Karnak relating to the wars 
of Seti I. Insofar as Seti’s wall scenes provide the viewer a concrete 
historical narrative, there was less need for the scribes to include much 
data of a historical nature into their compositions. 


9. First Beth Shan Stela of Seti I 
(KRI I 12.7-8) 
hrw pn iw.tw r dd n hm.f r nty 


BAYSes y fe 


This example introduces the iw.tw phrase in a novel manner. After 
the expected full titulary plus a series of epithets (which become 
common in the Ramesside Period), the narrative begins: “On this day 
(hrw pn), one came to say to his majesty. . .” The historical account is 
brief, as much of the inscription is taken up by lengthy epithets, and the 
battle described on the stela was a local one. The gist of the narration 
describes the dispatch of one of Seti’s battle forces on a foray against the 
enemy; the action was not important enough to warrant a personal 
intervention on the part of the Pharaoh, as in examples 1, 3, and 4 
above. A question might be raised regarding the date in the opening of 
the stela and the hrw pn appearing at the beginning of the message 
report. It is definitely connected with the date upon which the Pharaoh 
received the report of the enemy’s movements; however, is it possible to 


same place, one would like to know why it was cut on two different stelae.” For further 
comments, see n. 27 below and also example 3: Urk. IV 1556.1-3. 
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connect the latter event (and therefore the hrw pn) with the date of the 
stela itself? or does the date refer rather to the completion of the 
victory or, indeed, the erection of the stela itself? Note that the 
tw.tw texts of Merneptah are dated to 2 smw (unknown day), 
whereas the defeat of the enemy occurred on 3 smw 3. Therefore, it 
_appears that the date on Seti’s Beth Shan Stela ought to refer to the 
message itself (and therefore to the hrw pn in line fourteen): the 
message of the enemy is directly linked to the opening date of the 
inscription. 

A further argument for this position is that the dates in a military 
inscription are intrinsic to the ensuing narrative whereas dates in other 
texts need not necessarily be so. That is to say, the time of the report 
narrating the revolt of an enemy, his attacks, and his defeat is part and 
parcel of the narrative itself, while the events leading up to the 
construction of a temple, for example, may not be. In the latter case, 
the completion of a building project at which the Pharaoh was present 
is often the crux event, and thus the opening date on a stela relating 
such an event may refer to that latter occasion rather than the incep- 
tion of the work. In this case, the date is extrinsic to the whole 
narration. Indeed, the date of such an inscription may very well refer 
to the time of the erection of the stela itself." 


10. Second Beth Shan Stela of Seti I 
(KRI I 16.8) 
hrw pn ist [iw.tw r dd n h|m.f ‘nh wd3 snb 


O° MN LL 


This example parallels the previous one in its arrangement. Again, the 
text is relatively short as it is a stela erected to commemorate a local 
action which occurred near the city of Beth Shan.’© The Egyptian 
scribe has prefaced the iw.tw phrase with “On this day,” as in the 
last example. The date is written at the beginning and there is a 


15. On the problem of the hrw pn and the opening date, note the comments of Megally, 
Notions du comptabilité a propos du papyrus E. 3226 du Musée du Louvre (Cairo, 
1977), pp. 63-66; and Schott, Der Tempel Sethos I. im Wadi Mia (NAWG), (Gottingen, 
1961), p. 142 and pp. 163-64. Specifically, Schott argues that the visit of Seti to the temple 
of Wadi Mia occurred after all the work was completed and is associated with the opening 
date of the inscription. That date is not connected with Seti’s earlier visit, with which much 
of the inscription deals. 

16. Note especially Albright, BASOR 125 (1952): 24-32, who based most of his conclu- 
sions on the skillful restorations of Grdseloff. 
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lengthy section following the fivefold titulary of the king in which 
numerous epithets are written. 


11. Nubian War Texts of Seti I (Sai and Amarah West) 
(KRI I 102.14/15) 
iw.tw r dd n hm.f 


Nn * WAN —aS>lUlUrNT. 

These two almost identical inscriptions preserve a message report 
wherein a campaign into Nubia is narrated. The stela from Sai, recently 
edited by Vercoutter, contains a few interesting additions to its counter- 

art from Amarah West.’’ For example, the Sai exemplar contains the 
tw.tw phrase preceded by a setting passage — “Now, his majesty 
was in the city of Thebes performing what his father Amun-Re praised.” 
The omission of this opening line in the stela from Amarah West reveals 
the stereotyped nature of the phrase, as well as its insignificance. There 
are at least two other places in which bombastic rhetoric contained on 
the Sai stela is avoided in its Amarah West partner (line 7: KRI I 103.5 


and 7; and line 10: KRI I 103.9 and 11). The amount of actual historical 
information contained in these texts is really quite small. 


12. Kadesh “Poem” of Ramesses II (P. 76) 
(KRI Il 28.1/6) 
‘hi.n.tw iw r dd.fn hmf 


Bmpr }oan 


With a minor variation in P. Sallier III and 
P. Chester Beatty III of 


mun (or SOfh fitoaofle ae 


This text preserves the message phrase with the more literary ‘h‘.n form, 
as in example 8 above. There is, however, no ensuing description, for 
the scribe has omitted the report. The text states that Ramesses “ap- 
peared like Montu after he had received the accoutrements of fighting” 
(KRI II 28.1/6-7/13). In the parallel version from the “Bulletin” (see 


17. RaE 24 (1972): 201-08 and Kitchen, “Historical Observations on Ramesside Nubia,” 
in Agypten und Kusch (Berlin, 1977), pp. 216-18, on these two inscriptions. 
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chapter 5 for this discussion), it can be seen that the simple iw.tw 
sentence has been used in place of a more lengthy and explicit phrase: 
it.in h3pytw nty m smsw n hmf hr(y) h3pytw 2 n pz hrw n 
Ht3 st3.w m-b3h (KRI Il 109.7-15): “Then the scout who was in the 
following of his majesty came bringing two scouts of the enemy of 
_Hatti; they were ushered into the Presence.” 

Now, the previous line of the “Poem” records that “His majesty 
took station at the north of the city of Kadesh on the western side of 
the Orontes” (KRI II 27.12/16). In other words, the setting precedes 
the iw.tw phrase, as in the other texts. (Here, of course, this 
descriptive arrangement occurs within a more lengthy account.) In the 
parallel phrase in the “Bulletin,” as mentioned above, the iw.tw 
formula appears to hide a more detailed narrative, altering the actual 
account of the capture of two Hittite spies and their revelation of the 
hostile plans of their monarch. No mention is made of this message in 
the “Poem”; Ramesses merely prepares for battle. In fact, in the latter 
inscription the attack of the Hittites precedes the iw.tw phrase. 
However, from the more detailed account in the “Bulletin,” we realize 
that Ramesses had already pitched camp when the Hittite messengers 
were brought in; the Egyptians had just begun to reconnoiter. 

In his detailed analysis of the Kadesh inscriptions of Ramesses II, 
Gardiner noted this discrepancy.’® He stated that the so-called “Report” 
or “Bulletin” is actually only a lengthy caption for the relief immediately 
surrounding it.’? In other words, the “Bulletin” serves as a literary 
backdrop to the wall scenes. In the pictorial record, the presentation of 
the two Hittite messengers is stated to have occurred before the army of 
Pre was attacked by the Hittites (B 33ff.: KRI II 109ff.); the Hittites 
actually struck after Ramesses had assembled his army commanders and 
sent his vizier southwards (see B 52-75: KRI II 112-117). Hence, it 
appears that the iw.tw phrase in the “Poem” (P 76) is out of place, 
for it should precede the arrival of the enemy Hatti (P 41ff.) and not 
follow. What the scribe has done in the “Poem” is to interchange the 
>w.tw account within the historical narrative; the historical narrative 
of the “Bulletin” preserves the more correct arrangement (see chapter 5 
for a more detailed discussion). 


13. Bentresh Stela of Ramesses II (Late Tradition) 
(KRI II 285.6) 


18. The Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses II (Oxford, 1960), pp. 46-49. 
19. Ibid., pp. 48-52. 
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i.tw rddn hm.f 


ax 
Vee 

This example is chronologically out of place, as the Bentresh Stela is 
actually a late text, drawn up by scribes who only dimly remembered the 
deeds of that great monarch.” The iw.tw phrase is here used in a 
nonmilitary text, with the addition of a setting to the narrative: “Now, 
his majesty was in Naharain according to his custom of each year” and 
“Now, his majesty was in Thebes, the mistress of cities, performing rites 
for his father Amun-Re . . .” (KRI II 285.1—2 and 5). The arrival of the 
messenger from Bechten is announced through the iw.tw construc- 
tion; other extended uses of this genre occur in the Late Period exam- 
ples below. 


14. Cairo and Heliopolis Columns of Merneptah 
KRI IV 23.6 and Bakry, Aegyptus 53 (1973), pl. 8]! 
iw.tw r dd n hm.f 


ye —- 
S| 
a i 

In this example, the iw.tw phrase is immediately preceded by an 
incomplete year date, and the ensuing description is very brief: “The 
vile prince of Libu has mobilized the Libu land consisting of males and 
females and Shekelesh and every land which is with him in order to 
transgress the boundaries of Egypt.” No day is recorded, although the 
month given is 2 smw, which was not the date of the battle between the 
Libyans and the Egyptians (3 smw, day 3: see the Libyan War Inscrip- 
tion of Merneptah, line 31: KRI IV 5.16; the Israel Stela, line 1: KRI 
IV 13.7; and the Kom el-Ahmar Stela, line 1: KRI IV 20.8). Hence, 
these two columns must preserve the date of the announcement of the 
Libyan invasion and not that of the resultant military attack by the 
Egyptians. Of course, this is what should be expected, as the iw.tw 
form is a method of recording the announcement to the Pharaoh of 


20. Note especially Erman, ZAS 21 (1883): 54-60; Hermann, Die dgyptische Konigs- 
novelle, pp. 56-61; Posener, BIFAO 34 (1934): 75-81; and Lefebvre, Romans et contes 
égyptiens de l’époque pharaonique (Paris, 1949), pp. 221-32. 

21. See Edel’s concise study in ZAS 86 (1961): 101-02. Bakry’s empirical study in 
Aegyptus 53 (1973): 1-21 with pls. 1-13, omits the historical setting of these two parallels. 
The Cairo version is broken; the Heliopolis version is complete. A new short study of this 
war is to be found in Zivie, GM 18 (1975): 45-50. 
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hostilities by the enemy, and not the military action of the king. It is 
reasonable to expect that considerable time elapsed between the two. 


15. Nubian War Stelae of Merneptah 
[KRI IV 1.10 with a revised series of texts in 
Le temple d’Amada, (CDEAE), plates IV, V 
VI, and VI bis] 
iw.tw iw r dd nhmf 


= 
Amada: wy fe rd Kd f : line 3 


Wadi es-Seboua: iiss : line 3 
Amarah West: WYftitAa Sf : line 2 


There are at least four records of this war: Toshka, Amarah West, Wadi 
es-Seboua, and Amada. Recent collations of the latter three have 
helped to point out many of the small yet significant differences among 
them.” One interesting point is that the beginning of the Amarah West 
stela preserves a date in Merneptah’s sixth year (VI.1.1: line 1) and, 
after some rhetorical language, continues with the iw.tw phrase. 
After that section, the scribe has written another year date and followed 
it with a report of the overthrow of the Libyans. The time given for the 
latter event is V.11.1, corresponding with the Wadi es-Seboua and 
Amada versions. Since the great Libyan war of Merneptah is known to 
have occurred then,” it is clear that these four war reports preserve two 


> 


22. See above p. 7. The three inscriptions which preserve the date are Wadi es-Seboua, 


care 
line 3: : see] caA I? } ; Amarah West, line 3: as ee ste and 
olezslf- Pt @L-: 
Amada, line 4: jen, IN) 1tpyo . .I muet thank Dr. Kitchen for sending 


me his hand copies of these texts. The version from Aksha (Lepsius, Denkmdler aus 
Aegypten und Aethiopen, Text, Vol. V, ed. Naville (Leipzig, 1913), pp. 188-89] is very 
fragmentary. Brief comments regarding this latter text are to be found in Yoyotte, BSFE 6 
(1951): 9-14, especially p. 9, n. 3. 

In line 4 of the Amada Stela the scribe has employed a &pr.n construction before the 
date. This phrase has beer shown to be equivalent to the literary introduction “Once upon 
a time” in English: Posener, Littérature et politique, p. 29 and n. 2 for references; 
Habachi, SAK 1 (1974): 212; and Polotsky, Israel Oriental Studies 6 (1976): 22. It 
therefore indicates a transitional link between the events of year six (the crushing of the 
Nubian revolt) and those of the previous year (the Libyan defeat). The Amarah West 
version may not have included this construction, as the date V.11.1 is written right at the 
beginning of the line. 

23. See example 14. This is not the day of the report of the Libyan war. 
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different accounts. The first, dated to the sixth year, contains a laconic 
account of the hostilities of Nubia: “One came to say to his majesty — 
the enemies of Wawat have penetrated in(to) the Southern Land.” No 
additional information is furnished, however. Instead, there is another 
report of the Libyan attack in the preceding year. Although the scribe 
avoided a repetition of the iw.tw formula, he did introduce the 
account of the Libyan war with a hpr.n construction followed by the 
year date. After that appears the ft particle, probably used tempo- 
rally, and, following this, the narrative of the Libyan war commences: 
“Year 5, 3rd month of smw occurred, when the valiant army of his 
majesty came, the vile prince of Libya was overthrown.” The Amada 
and Wadi es-Seboua versions omit the opening date, which indicates 
that the scribes could alter their accounts for reasons other than purely 
historical. It may even have been the case that the curved upper sides of 
the stelae on which these texts were written forced a change in the 
opening line. Nevertheless, the blatant omission of the date of the 
Nubian war is a warning for present-day historians to check carefully the 
literary arrangements in which seemingly “pure” historical narratives 
are written.” 


16. The Karnak War Inscription of Merneptah 
(KRI IV 3.15) 
[iw.tw r dd n hm.f] (restored) 


a 
AY AS Sy 
This example, too, is a fragmentary one; however, a iw.tw is certain 
from the following facts: (a) the text switches from a series of rhetorical 
and bombastic phrases to a narrative portion; (b) the end of a date plus 
r-nty can be read; and (c) the text subsequently contains the Pharaoh’s 
reaction to the report (KRI IV 4.4: “Now, his majesty raged against 
them like a lion”).” In addition, the vocabulary used is common to 
inscriptions of the iw.tw genre, as will be noted in chapter 3. The 
example of the Karnak Libyan War Inscription of Merneptah is uncom- 
mon in that it is actually a conglomerate of different traditions. The 
beginning of the text is unfortunately missing, but a series of rhetorical 
phrases follow the listing of the leader of the Libyan coalition. Next, a 
quasi-historical literary account presents the background of the Libyan 


24. Note now Kitchen, “Historical Observations on Ramesside Nubia,” pp. 221-24 for 
these variants. 
25. Breasted, BAR III, p. 243, n. a, §579. 
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invasion, and Merneptah’s accession. Subsequently, the restored 
iw.tw phrase, which must have been written before the date, records 
that “the vile Libu prince, Mery son of Ded, has descended into the land 
of Thnw together with his bowmen.” It is clear that a report of the 
enemy is given and that a restoration of “One came to say to his majesty 
in year 5, the second month of smw” is probably accurate. Then the 
‘composition adds a list of the members of the Libyan coalition and 
follows this information with a reaction section in which the Pharaoh 
rhetorically responds to the report. That portion is somewhat long and 
ends with the oath by the king (KRI IV 4.4-5.5). 


17. Medinet Habu Wall Text of Ramesses III 
(KRI V 12.2) 
‘h'.n.tw iw(.w) r dd n hm.f 


Ba cet 


Similar to example 8 above, this inscription demonstrates the rhetorical 
use of the iw.tw genre. Nowhere is any specific information given. 
This wall inscription presents a highly verbose but undetailed descrip- 
tion of the Libyan massing, simply stating that “the Thnw have moved; 
they have made a conspiracy, being assembled together.” No date 
appears in this text, nor are the titles or predicates of the king given. 
The king requests victory (nhtw) from his god, but the rest of the text is 
unspecific. As with the Seti I Wall Scene, this text serves merely as an 
accompaniment to the wall relief and not as an independent historical 
narrative. 


18. Piye Stela 
(Urk. TI 4.15) 
iw.n.tw r dd n hm.f 


AS Bose le 


This text is the first example from the Late Period and shows that the 
genre was not forgotten. The phrase is in this case very detailed and is 
followed by a very brief reaction section. In particular, the report given 
to Piye reads: “The great chief of the West... Tefnakht, is (now) in 
..., and he has seized the entire west from the Delta swamps to Lisht” 
(Urk. III 4.16-5.2). This account lists the conquests of Piye and his 
expansion into Middle Egypt. Following the report, the king reacts 
joyfully to the news, since it is clear to him that his opponent will 
ultimately fail (Urk. III 6.3-4). The iw.tw phrase itself is preceded 
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by a year date plus an introduction, a command for the reader to 
hearken to the deeds of the king (Urk. III 4.7-12). 


19. Piye Stela 
(Urk. II 47.12) 
iw.n.tw r dd n hm.f 


ALA } 
Again in the same text, the iw.tw report is used by the scribe to 
announce the destruction of one of the rebellious Delta cities by Piye’s 


army. It is possible that the phrase was prefaced by “[After many days 
had passed by] these things”: in Urk. III 47.11. 


20. Piye Stela 
(Urk. III 53.5) 
ii.n.tw rddn hm.f 


IA YoQm dc 

This inscription refers to the submission of the remaining Delta cities to 
the Kushite king. The text mixes the second and third persons, as the 
account has not been correctly transferred into a report: “One came to 
say to his majesty — the temple of Sobek has opened its fortress; Atfih 
throws (itself) on its belly. There is no nome which is closed to his 
majesty . . .” (Urk. III 6-9). The Egyptian scribe confused his accounts 
by combining a iw.tw report with a general statement on the submis- 
sion of the north. 


21. Stela of Psammetichus I 
[Mariette, Oeuvres diverses 1, Paris (1904), 
pp- 248-49: in Bibliotheque égyptologique 18] 
iw.n.tw r dd n hm.f 


AS BVoR Le 


The report of this nonmilitary text narrates: “Year 52 under the majesty 
of this good god, one came to say to his majesty — the temple of your 
father Osiris-Apis and (its) possessions have begun to fall to ruin.” The 
text is actually a restoration stela referring to the king’s command to 
renovate the coffin of an Apis bull. This sort of extended use of the 
iw.tw formula appears to have been more common during the first 
millennium B.c. 
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22. Tanis Stela of Psammetichus II 
{Sauneron and Yoyotte, BIFAO 50 (1952): 
174 and Pls. HI-IV] 
it.n.tw r dd n hm.f 


Q Q A eet AN 

tS aS =| fan 
After an introduction consisting of a titulary plus assorted epithets, this 
text continues with a setting portion. As Sauneron and Yoyotte have 
remarked, this latter section strongly resembles similar passages in other 
historical texts from the Kushite Period.” The narrative opens with the 
lw. tw formula: “One came to say to his majesty in the third year of 
his accession (h().f).” No complete year date is given, and the stela 
plunges directly into the report. 


23. Shellal and Karnak Stelae of Psammetichus II 
[Sauneron and Yoyotte, BIFAO 50 (1952): pl. I; 
Bakry, Or. Antiq. 6 (1967): 228 and figure 1; 
and Habachi, Or. Antig. 13 (1974): 318-21 
and pl.XXa]”’ | 
i.n.t(w) ir dd n hm.f 


Ve hoQ« {> 
s—> — + 
In this example, the iw.tw phrase, here written in a unique way, is 


26. BIFAO 52 (1950): 173, n. 3. 

27. There are now three exemplars. Bakry, Or. Antig. 6 (1967): 225-44, has presented 
an edition of the first Shellal Stela with a final analysis of the Karnak text, first discussed in 
great detail by Sauneron and Yoyotte [see BIFAO 50 (1952): pl. I]. Recently, Habachi 
has added a third parallel, also from Shellal, of which only the top is preserved [Or. 
Antig. 13 (1974): 318-21 and pl. XXa]. The only difference between the two from Shellal 
is that the title “Khnum, Lord of Senmut” is replaced by “Khnum, Lord of Biggeh” on the 
inscription published by Bakry. The additional fragment, published by Habachi, was 
originally noted by Weigali in ASAE 8 (1907): 39, but in a hand copy only. 

In the same article Habachi refers to a military inscription found at Edfu which was 
briefly noted by Sauneron and Yoyotte, BIFAO 50 (1952): 201, n. 3. It is in a narrative 
style and should perhaps be added to the list of iw.tw texts. However, this inscription is 
unfortunately broken and the all-important beginning is lost. [See Habachi, Or. Antiq. 13 
(1974) : 323-25 and pl. XXb.]} 

In his article Habachi has suggested that the numerous military stelae of Psamme- 
tichus II were erected as markers along the road on which the Egyptian army traveled 
when setting out to conquer the enemy. Parallels can be noted in the texts of Amun- 
hotpe IV [example 7], Seti I Nubian War Texts [example 11], and those of Merneptah 


[example 15]; see n. 14. 
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preceded by a lengthy introduction. That passage consists of a complete 
year date followed by the full fivefold titulary plus added epithets. Then 
appears a setting passage: “His majesty traversed the bird-pool in the 
lake ‘Neferibre,’ traveling around its inundation. . . .” (columns 3-5). 
After this description of the tranquil activities of the king, the scribe 
abruptly adds the iw.tw sentence plus the ensuing news. The report 
speaks of a past event, namely, the king’s dispatching of an army to 
Nubia. No narrative is given of hostile activities by the enemy. In place 
of that passage, the successful arrival of the Egyptian army to the region 
of Nubia is recorded (columns 6-7). The text continues with the person- 
al journey of the Pharaoh into the battle region, and his great victory 
there (column 8ff.). This inscription thus presents a variation of the 
usual iw.tw report. 


24. Historical Stela of Amasis I, column 2 
{Daressy, RT 22 (1900): 3] 
iw.tw r dd n hm.f 


SE LE 


This is a conventional military text, which begins with a year date (no 
precise day is given, only Year 1, 2 Smw) followed by a full titulary plus 
the expected epithets. Then the text states: “His majesty was in his 
palace of the Saite Nome, concerning himself with the affairs of all 
Egypt.” This standard setting is interrupted by the iw.tw message: 
“Apries has sailed. . . .” The arrival of the enemy is indicated. After 
some lengthy rhetorical speeches by the king (column 4ff.), the army is 
mustered to meet the enemy head on; Apries is defeated and Amasis 
triumphs (columns 10-13). 


25. Historical Stela of Amasis II, column 14 
[Daressy, RT 22 (1900): 2]” 
i.n.tw ir dd n hm.f 


Pas foal 


In this continuation of example 24, a new date is given: Year 4, 3 3ht 
day 8. The ensuing description is concerned with the attack of a second 
enemy three years after the above conflict. No setting passage is present 
here, as that in column 2 suffices for the entire text. Also missing is the 


28. Correct a from j in Daressay’s publication; for the dates on the stela: Posener, 
Rev. de phil. 21 (1947): 128-29; and Edel, GM 29 (1978): 13-20. 
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exhortation and reaction of the king that occurs in columns 4-10 of this 
inscription (example 24). The passages in this section are more brief 
than those in the first, and more historical. In a straightforward 
manner they present the exact date and omit the rhetorical bombast. 


26. Year 29 Stela of Amasis 
[Daressy, ASAE 23 (1923): 48] 
li.n.twrddnhm.f 


Ve 3Soauk 


In this example, the iw.tw formula is used to record the occurrence 
of a disastrous flood. The scribe precedes the report with a sentence 
describing the rise of the flood waters: “A great inundation came to his 
majesty; it filled the north and the south; it inundated the two 
mountains.” 


27. Hermopolis Inscription of Nakht-nebof 
Roeder, ASAE 52 (1954): 405] 
li.n.tw iw ddn hm.f [tw for r] 


WS [QB 


This inscription again serves to indicate the more flexible use that the 
iw.tw form acquired during the later dynasties: the text is solely 
interested in the building activity of the Pharaoh. After this is recorded 
(lines 7-25), the iw.tw phrase is given. Instead of hearkening to a 
future action, it is used to refer to the finished monuments of the king. 


28. Stela of Nakht-Har-heb 
[Burchardt, ZAS 44 (1907): 56] 
i.n.twrddnhm.f 


Mmndho Sama Oo 


The text refers to some trouble at a mining region close to Abydos. No 
military activity is described. 
29. Saqqara Stela of Nakht-Har-heb 
[Quibell, Excavations at Saqqara (1907-1908), 


Cairo (1909), pp. 89-93] 
i.n.twrddnhmf 


NN eae el 
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This final example further demonstrates the extended use of the genre. 
The inscription deals with the Pharaoh’s pious deeds for his recently 
completed Apis shrine. 


The most important conclusion that can be drawn from the above 
examples is that the iw.tw military texts were for the most part 
employed as relatively short accounts of campaigns in which the Phar- 
aoh did not personally lead his army. There are some exceptions to this 
rule — examples 2 and 12 present the iw.tw phrase in the middle of 
a lengthy narrative. Then, too, the rhetorical wall scenes of Seti I and 
Ramesses III employ the iw. tw phrase in a description of a campaign 
which was led by the Pharaoh. However, such cases can be viewed as 
extensions in usage of the basic employment of this genre. For, in order 
to recount a war or a battle wherein the Pharaoh did not personally 
direct his soldiers, the short iw.tw form was employed. By and large 
such texts avoided lengthy booty lists and the number of recorded dead 
which are found in the longer compositions. Instead, they concentrated 
on the opening setting, wherein the Pharaoh is depicted as the leader of 
his country, and the eventual dispatch of the army to quell a revolt 
against the status quo. It is noteworthy that the iw.tw texts avoid a 
lengthy discussion; detail is kept to a minimum. The Thutmose II 
Assuan Inscription is a good case in point. The size of the army, its 
precise location, the name of the rebel commander, even the time it 
took the Egyptians to reach the enemy — all are omitted. Indeed, for 
the return of the Egyptian army, the inscription just adds that the enemy 
was overcome, nothing more (see examples 1 and 9). 

The purpose of these compositions was therefore not to narrate the 
day-to-day progress of a military campaign. The Pharaoh is depicted far 
less as a military commander and more as the supreme ruler of his land. 
The message report served the purpose of highlighting the rebels’ moves 
against his might. The king is painted in a non-militaristic setting (see 
example 23 for a good case in point); he surveys his land from his throne 
(example 11). Furthermore, insofar as the king did not play such a 
definitive role in the campaign, his involvement in the action had to be 
kept to the opening and the conclusion of the narrative. Therefore, it is 
not surprising that these compositions glossed over the sequence of 
events leading up to the defeat of the enemy. Indeed, the precise 
background information on the war is for all practical purposes ignored. 

However, the iw.tw texts could also serve as brief resumes of a war 
which would be recorded in a more lengthy composition. That is to say, 
they served as simple statements on a war, relating the date, the name of 
the enemy, and the eventual success of the Pharaoh. In doing so, 
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however, they did not replace the more lengthy records, as witness the 
wall scenes of Seti I or Ramesses III. A similar usage can be noted in 
the Cairo and Heliopolis Columns of Merneptah, which basically out- 
line the Libyan war. In no way do these two compositions claim to be a 
detailed narration of the events — that function is fulfilled by Mernep- 
tah’s other military texts. Finally, it should be noted that the iw.tw 
' texts are often connected with the Nubian wars (and hence with the 
viceroy of Kush: examples 11 and 15), which were not as important as 
the Libyan or Asiatic campaigns. 

In all, the intention of the ancient authors of these inscriptions was 
not to present a historical and matter-of-fact narrative of a war. Rather, 
it was to state the occurrence of a campaign and the restitution of the 
status quo ante bellum by means of the Pharaoh’s decision to send his 
troops in reaction to a message of enemy hostility. Hence, in the 
iw.tw texts, the Pharaoh looms far more as a figure of permanent 
stability and omnipotence, in the role of leader of his land, rather than 
as commander-in-chief of the army. 


Although the above list of iw.tw examples professes to be complete, 
there are other examples that are quite similar to this standard formula 
and bear discussion. 


30. Stela of Neferhotep, line 16 
(Anthes, Festschrift Berlin Museum, pp. 15-27) 
iw.in.tw r smiw hm.f r-dd 


Nn <> ! 
ASST Isr 
This early example (Dynasty 13) appears in Neferhotep’s Abydos Stela, 
wherein many Kénigsnovelle topoi are to be found (see chapter 2)..In 
this text, a messenger has been sent to the sacred city of Abydos in order 
to make preparations for the arrival of the monarch; when this has been 
done, the information is relayed to the king. This passage is thus a 


scribal modus operandi for introducing the account of the king’s person- 
al trip to Abydos. 


31. Tomb Biography of Ahmose son of Ebana 
(Urk. IV 8.11ff.) 


The text is unfortunately very broken, but the appearance of a typical 
reaction phrase would imply that some type of iw.tw formula was 
present: h'r.in hm.f rs mi 3by — “Then his majesty raged 
against it/them like a panther” (Urk. IV 8.13). This common hr clause 
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has been noted in examples 1 and 16 above; it is also present in the 
Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses II (B 85: KRI II 119.6/10 and a paral- 
lel phrase in P 76: KRI II 28.1/6, where the fv, “to rage,” has been 
replaced by ht, “to appear”). Of the preceding broken phrase, 
unfortunately only the beginning of the narration remains: “Then his 
majesty, l.p.h. . . .” Presumably, the arrival of the king at the vicinity of 
the enemy was reported, followed by an account of their whereabouts, 
the time at which the Pharaoh raged. 


32. Karnak “Annals” of Thutmose III 
(Urk. IV 649.17) - 
iw.tw [hr smit r] dd (restored) 


Yeoh [FL aholRr 


Although this passage is somewhat problematical, it is nevertheless 
clear that some t-ve of message is being relayed to Thutmose.” After 
his famous conference with the army, to which his army commanders 
respond in kind, further news is reported to the king concerning the 
whereabouts of the enemy (Urk. IV 649.4ff.). This new report is actu- 
ally contained in the reply of the army leaders to their king, but the 
scribe has not used a iw.tw phrase to express his meaning. Instead, 
there appears a short account as to the present location of the enemy, 
which the king does not mention in his own speech (the ndwt-r3); the 
Pharaoh only states that the enemy from Kadesh have arrived for battle. 
Hence, this further news, reported by the army itself, is more specific 
and outlines the army’s concern over the king’s plans. 


33. Karnak “Annals” of Thutmose III 
(Urk. TV 650.16) 
[whm smit] hr shr [pf] dd.n.sn hr-h3t (partially 
restored) 


TS -glPnefe2 lamas 


As Faulkner noted, although Sethe’s restorations are somewhat uncer- 
tain, the gist of this passage is clear.*° Further dispatches have been 
brought to the king leading to his fateful decision to take the Aruna 
Pass. This report is followed by a common topos, which will be analyzed 
in chapter 4: the phrase “what was said in the majesty of the palace, 


29. Faulkner, JEA 28 (1942): 5, n. g; and Grapow, Studien, pp. 61-62. 
30. Faulkner, JEA 28 (1942): 5, n. g. 
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L.p-h.” (dddt m hm n stp-s3 ‘nh wd3 snb: Urk. IV 651.1). The final 
decision of the king is made even more important by the oath that 


follows, after which the army leaders accept his plan (Urk. IV 
651.2ff.). 


34. Amunhotpe II Karnak Stela 
(Urk. IV 1312.7-11) 


This very interesting subsection in the Karnak Stela — not present in 
the companion document, the Memphis Stela — reads: “Now his 
majesty heard that . . . ” and a detailed description of what appears to 
have been an original report to the king follows: “A few of the Asiatics 
in the city of Jkt*' were plotting in order to eject the garrison of his 
majesty outside of the city” (Urk. IV 1312.8-11). The parallel text 
from the Memphis Stela simply states that the king arrived at Jkt and 
surrounded the city, the phrase with which the Karnak text continues 
(Urk. TV 1303.9ff. and 1312.13). Apparently, the king had heard of a 
rebellion in "Jkt and quickly went to that city. It is likely that a 
iw.tw formula would have been used in a briefer text; however, the 
scribe has instead concentrated on the activity of the king (he uses 
infinitival reports as his basis for the narrative) and has thus avoided 
referring to anyone else, even an impersonal “one.” 


35. Seti I Gebelein Quarry Inscription 
(KRI I 79.8-9) 
hin.f (hr) ti n hm.f ‘nh wd3 snb hr dd 


Pa ee I LP PLS 


“Then he came to his majesty, l.p.h., saying. . . .” The report of Huy, 
the chief of works of the Pharaoh, is presented in this example with a 
phrase almost identical to our iw.tw formula. Here, of course, no 
military information is reported, as the text is a record of Seti’s 
building activity. The iw.tw phrase has been altered by the addition 
of a more complex literary construction. 


36. The Kadesh “Poem” of Ramesses II 
(KRI I 90.12/16-91.1/4) 


31. For the problems associated with the identification of this city: Edel, ZDPV 69 
(1953): 149; and Helck, Die Beziehungen2, pp. 157-59. Helck, ibid., p. 158, believes that 
this passage derives from the war diary. 
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‘hn rdi.nf iwt wpwty hr st m drtf... hr swd3- 
ib r hm n stp-s3 


Bg Do if Pl eofl:- 


The Egyptian scribe reports that, after the Hittite and Egyptian armies 
had separated on the second day of conflict, the Hittite king sent a 
messenger to the Pharaoh asking for peace. The text states: “Then he 
caused a messenger to go forth bearing a letter in his hand... to 
inform the majesty of the palace. . . .” The following passage contains a 
list of the king’s epithets and repetitive phrases of adulation by the 
Hittite king to Ramesses. There is no actual quote from the letter, 
assuming that this episode actually took place.” Instead of terms for the 
cessation of hostilities, the text contains a series of praises to the power 
and might of the Egyptian ruler — clearly the Egyptian scribe has used 
this event to lay even greater stress on the wisdom and omnipotence of 
his king. 


37. Ramesses IT Kubban and Aksha Stelae 
(KRI I 359.1) 
iw.t(w) hr wsty m-‘ p3 s3 nsw n KS hsy 


ARO AQIS... 


“One came bearing a letter from the king’s son of vile Kush.” This 
example tells of an occasion on which a messenger arrives with a letter 
containing news for the king; there are no literary formulae disguising 
the original account. Unlike the iw.tw texts, the narration is very 
specific. 


38. Ramesses II First Hittite Marriage 
(KRI II 247.10/12) 
iw.in.tw r sndm-ib n hm.f m dd 


ASASS RSA & 


“One came in order to inform his majesty, saying: Sates g ” This phrase 
preserves an old form of the epistolary style, using the very common 
sndm-ib, “to please,” instead of the swd3-ib already covered 
above. After the king receives the news, he prepares his army and high 


32. Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, pp. 26-27, believes that the quotation is an actual 
copy of the Hittite message. 
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with his heart, saying: . . . .” (KRI II 249.1-3). This last phrase is com- 
mon to the Kénigsnovelle texts described in the following chapters. 


39. Late Egyptian Stories® 
a. The Tale of the Two Brothers (P. d’Orbiney 11.8) 
iw nz rmt... hr iyt r dd smi(t) n hmf 


wooo OY PAL SR Pflig--- MES FE p 


“The people . . . came in order to report to his majesty... . 


b. The Capture of Joppa (1,7) 
iw.tw hr iyt hr smi(t) n Dhwty 


om DANS A DARTS of 


“Then one came and reported to Dhwty.” 


c. Doomed Prince (6, 11) 
iw.tw hr iyt r dd n.f 
WIA i=) ao 
—_ eof 
SIAR? 59 
“And one came to say to him.” 

The doomed prince receives a message from the ruler of Naharain 
telling him to depart from his land, owing to his success with the ruler’s 
daughter. 

These are literary examples from the Ramesside Period, two of which 
show the then common combination of the verb smi, “to report,” 


with dd, “to say.” However, as Hintze has pointed out, sm was more 
common than iw at this time. 


40. The Stela of Setnakht 
[Kaiser, et al., MDAIK 28 (1974): 193-200 
and pl. IL] 


This recently published inscription is quite unique and interesting. The 
first fourteen lines consist of a series of literary bombast in which 


33. Hintze, Untersuchungen zu Stil und Sprache Neudgyptischer Erzahlungen I, pp. 
98-100. 
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indirect reference is made to a defeat of Egypt’s northern enemies 
(line 11: Sttyw). In line 15, the scribe gives the date (year 2, the second 
month of smw, day 10) and the standard phrase “There is no enemy 
(rkyw) of his majesty, I.p.h., in all the lands.” Although no iw.tw 
phrase appears, there are many reasons for connecting this inscription 
with that genre. The stela is short and gives an account of the king’s 
military activity. A nebulous arrangement is presented, in which the 
Pharaoh’s victory is reported after a series of highly colored and 
somewhat intricate phrases. This opening section reminds one of the 
phraseology used in the Medinet Habu war inscriptions of Ramesses III, 
but also hearkens back to the Libyan texts of Merneptah at Karnak. In 
all, I would see this document as a highly abbreviated text in which the 
iw.tw phrase plus its concomitant introductions and ensuing dialogue 
were omitted. In the Seti I Nubian war stelae, passages were added or 
omitted on the whim of the scribe, and a similar alteration of a iw.tw 
text can be observed in the parallel reports of Merneptah described 
earlier. It appears that, although rigid, this form could be augmented or 
abbreviated at the will of the redactor. In this case, the Egyptian scribe 
wished to omit most of the introductory paragraphs, stressing instead the 
date of the defeat of the enemy. Thus the entire message to the monarch 
was cut out; likewise, there was no need for a setting or a response from 
Setnakht to the bad news. Perhaps there was a preference at this time for 
greater flexibility in the form in which the scribes might narrate the king’s 
victory; this, however, moves us into the realm of supposition. 

The date in line 15 precedes a section in which Setnakht receives praise 
from the Egyptians. Containing a K6nigsnovelle passage (line 16: n3 sr 
ntr hprw: “that which the god has predicted has occurred”),™ this 
final section of the stela concludes with a description of the happy state of 
Egypt after the defeat of her enemy. In a later chapter, this topos will be 
more fully examined; here, it is enough to state that the address by 
Setnakht’s subjects (or officials) is pure rhetoric. 

In conclusion, this stela presents all the components of the iw.tw 
genre except the message introduction itself. The literary style and 
arrangement resembles that of our other inscriptions so strongly that it is 
probable that a scribal alteration of form has taken place. 


41. Karnak Stela of Sheshonk I 
{Legrain, ASAE 5 (1904): 38-39] 


This inscription is very broken and the opening lines are unfortunately 


34. Kaiser, et al., MDAIK 28 (1972): 199, n. af. See chapter 4, n. 76 for a complete 
listing of this topos. 
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lost. What has been preserved is a speech between the Pharaoh and 
his officials in the K6nigsnovelle mold, which shall be considered in 
the following chapters. The king makes his reply to his courtiers (the 
Snwt) and eventually leaves on a campaign to slaughter the enemy 
(a3yt “zt — see chapter 3). Recently Redford has tried to see a 
iw.tw phrase here and he has postulated that it contained a 
request from an official, native or foreign, to restore order in 
Palestine.** However, it would be more precise to say that the 
stereotyped opening message report merely announces the hostilities 
of the enemy. No request for aid would ever be included, as the 
Egyptians would not conceive of using such an excuse as the basis for 
a military venture: it was the active attack of the enemy that was 
supposed to prompt their countermoves. The foreigner was at fault, 
inasmuch as he was attempting to upset the status quo; Egypt was 
merely a passive resister wishing peace. In this text, after the 
presentation of the message, there appears to have been a discussion 
between the king and his important officials, similar to that of 
Thutmose III at Megiddo. 


42. Piye Stela 
(Urk. II 13.15) 
h3b.n.sn r smitt) n hm n_nsw-bity Piy mry 
*Imn 


OSA NT SMEG mm La” 


“Then they wrote in order to inform the majesty of the king of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Piye, beloved of Amun.” Here the report iS 
made more explicit, as if the scribe had chosen not to use a lw.tw 
phrase; the letter origin of the report, however, is more evident. In 
the same line there appears the expected reaction portion of the text: 
“Then his majesty raged like a panther,” followed by a short 
thetorical speech from the king, in which Piye takes an oath 
(Urk. III 14.2ff.). This section, too, is paralleled in the Thutmose II 
example and the Merneptah Karnak Inscription. There is also an oath 
section following a report in the “Annals” of Thutmose Ill (Urk. 


IV 651.2ff.). Clearly, these arrangements are standard and not at all . 


35. JAOS 93 (1973): 10 with n. 66 and also Kitchen, The Third Intermediate Period in 
Egypt (1100-650 B.c.) (Warminster, 1973), p. 294, §253; and Grdseloff, RHJE 1 (1947): 
95-97. 

36. ZAS 98 (1970): 25. 
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“historical” in the narrow sense. What the scribe has done here is simply 
to avoid using a iw.tw sentence by substituting for it a similar phrase. 


43. Piye Stela 
(Urk. TIT 27.15) 
‘h’.n hzb.n.f n.sn m dd 


Be TIA SS men enn = SS 


“Then he wrote to them, saying: . . . .” In this sentence, similar to that in 


ry 


the text above, it is the king who sends the letter instead of receiving it. 


44. Piye Stela 
(Urk. Ill 48.5-6) 
iw.n.(t)w r smi(t) n hm.f m dd 


wn i 
AY FSS Grn bee 
(sic) 
Here we again see the use of smi, “to inform,” in place of a simpler 
iw.tw construction. The meaning is the same, however, and it 
appears that the scribe of the Piye Stela chose not to repeat his 
formulae; he has instead varied the syntax and vocabulary of his text. 


45. Small Stela of Piye 
[Reisner, ZAS 66 (1930): 90] 


The text is unfortunately broken, and all that can be seen at the 


beginning of the thirtieth line Uy LV. K.-H. Priese has 


tried to read a iw.tw formula, although all the immediately preceding 
phrases seem to be epithets and one would expect them to continue.”’ 
The preceding line may have contained the epithets of the king followed 
by the year date, but it is inconsistent with the genre as exemplified in 
the above texts to regard this stela as belonging to that form. In essence, 
this stela is not concerned with the presentation of any report to the 
monarch, but simply deals with his coronation. I think it improbable 
that it would suddenly bring a iw.tw sentence in at this point. The 


37. In general: Hornung, Saeculum 21 (1971): 48-58 and Geschichte als Fest (Darmstadt, 
1966), pp. 14-29. 
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language of the stela is, in fact, highly literary — full of parallel clauses 
and contradictions between negative and positive phrases. 


46. Dream Stela of Tanwetamani 
(Urk. III 70.5-6) 
dd[.in.tw] r.. . iw smitt) n.f m dd 


Mma [rer pa 


The inscription is very broken, but some type of report has clearly been 
given to the king. The scribe has used a more complex construction than 
the simple iw.tw, but he has continued the report sentence with the 
expected response of the king. The monarch questions the news: “Will 
they fight or will they become servants?” (Urk. III 70.10-11). This kind 
of rhetorical question, with in iw, is also found in the Piye Stela 
(Urk. Ill 14.5) and in the Karnak “Annals” of Thutmose III (Urk. IV 
650.5: response to the officials). Also to be noted in this example is the 
fact that the report is prefaced by a setting (“His majesty was sitting in 
his palace”: Urk. III 69.14). 


47. Inscription of Aba 
[Daressy, ASAE 5 (1904): 95] 
ii.sn m dd 


De ae 


This message report again exemplifies the expanded use of the iw.tw 
genre: the historical setting here concerns the decay of the temple of 
Nitocris, which is reported to the Pharaoh. This inscription thus paral- 
lels the stela of Psammetichus I (example 21 above). There is also a 
brief discussion between the king and his officials, possibly such as 
would appear in a Kénigsnovelle section. 


48. Stela of Irike-Amanote 
(Macadam, Temples of Kawa I, Plates, London 
(1949), pls. 17 and 22) 
isn r sine n (hm.f r dd}* 


Marella: 


This very late text preserves a message report which, although not in the 


38. For the restoration: Macadam, The Temples of Kawa I, Text (London, 1949), p. 56 
and n. 41. 
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-iw.tw tradition, nevertheless follows the pattern of those military 
documents (see chapter 3). It contains the common: “Then they came in 
order to report to [his majesty]” (columns 21-22). The message is 
preceded by a long setting section in which the scribe refers to a revolt 
among the desert dwellers (columns 5-6); this section is followed by a 
lengthy passage in which the king responds in typical Kdnigsnovelle 
style to the captains of his army. The ii.sn r smi(t) phrase is 
followed by another message, in which the king sends (sm) his army 
forth to do battle. On a later occasion, another nomadic incursion takes 
place (columns 45-48); however, the scribe has avoided repeating the 
phrases with iw.tw or with sm by writing a simpler account of the 
arrival of the enemy: “The western desert dwellers whose name was 
Meded descended.” 


49. Mendes Stela 
(Urk. II 28-54) 


Two examples of the message report are preserved in this inscription: 
(a) Urk. II 47.9-10: “They proceeded to the Residence in order to 
inform his majesty. . .” 


{oom wae 


wd3 pw ir.n.sn r Hnw r sndm-ib n hm.f; 


(b) Urk. II 48.4-5: “... then one arrived in order to speak to his 
majesty: “The living bull has come forth from the western fields of 


Mendes’” — 
Says 


. spr.tw r dd n hm.f mt b3 ‘nh pr(.w) n 3ht imntt 
nw Ddwt 


Both examples demonstrate the durability of our message report in the 
Ptolemaic Period and also show that the scribes were very flexible in 
their choice of literary | form in which to place such events; they were no 
longer bound to the iw.tw format. (Note also that the scribe is not 
referring to a military action.) A possible third example may exist in 
Urk. II 49.6-7, but the text is broken and only: . . . n hm. fm dd — “to 
his majesty, saying:” can be read. 


The iw.tw genre thus appears to have been a fairly standardized 
form. First originating as a copy of the epistolary style of the Middle 
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Kingdom (the report was considered to be a message: hence, the scribes 
set the news within a letter form), this literary mold quickly became 
regularized. By the reign of Thutmose IV, the typical iw.tw r dd n 
hm.f was in use, having replaced the more prolix letter phrases evident 
in the Assuan Inscription of Thutmose II. It is important to note that 
this genre was not immediately used at the outset of the 18th Dynasty. 
’ The Victory Stela of Kamose and the Tombos Stela of Thutmose I are 
in entirely different molds. By the middle of the 18th Dynasty, however, 
the standard iw.tw form was in full use. Utilized only for small texts 
of a military nature (mainly stelae), the iw.tw formula served its 
purpose excellently, providing a succinct form for narrating the past 
hostile acts of the enemy that warranted Egyptian intervention. Hence 
the iw.tw form was preferred for reporting the minor campaigns of 
the Pharaoh during the Empire. For the lengthier wars of Thutmose III, 
Amunhotpe II, Ramesses II, and Ramesses III, a different kind of 
literary genre was needed. 

As the iw.tw formula was standardized, so too was the entire 
literary arrangement of the text involved. The stela usually began with a 
full year date with the addition of some lengthy epithets. Then, in order 
to provide a specific historical setting for the ensuing message, 
the scribe would often insert a passage locating the king in his palace 
and performing his usual duties as monarch. This passage was almost 
always introduced by a ist (once, wnn). The date localized the action 
as to time; the setting fixed the place. Of course, this part of the text was 
quite inflexible, insofar as the scribes had created a specific literary mold 
into which they could set a description of the revolt of a foreign enemy 
and his ensuing defeat. This succinct section led into the message report 
quite well, which, in turn, provided the causus belli for the Pharaoh’s 
actions. 

The following is a brief chart of the iw.tw military texts discussed. 
The numbers refer to the examples in the first part of this chapter. 


(1) (3) (4) 


THUTMOSE II ASSUAN PHILAE 


Auk wnre 


iw.tw 


. Reaction: rage and oath 
. Sending army 


AWN kwWN 


THUTMOSE IV KONOSSO 


iw.tw 


. King prays to his gods 
. Sending army 


AMUNHOTPE III ASSUAN 


INSCRIPTION STELA PHILAE STELA 
. Full date . Titulary 1, Full date 
. Full titulary and epithets . Full date 2. Full titulary 
. Setting: st hm.f m. . . Setting: ist hm.f.. . . 3. iw.tw 


4, Narrative resumes 
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(6) 
AMUNHOTPE III SAI 
INSCRIPTION 


. Full date 
. Full titulary and few 


epithets 


. Setting: ist hm.f.... 


(9) 
SETI I FIRST BETH 
SHAN STELA 


. Full date 
. Full titulary and 


epithets 


. Iw.tw 


. Sending army 


(14) 
MERNEPTAH CAIRO AND 
HELIOPOLIS COLUMNS 


. Date: no day 
. iw.tw 


. Sending army 


(17) 
RAMESSES III MEDINET 
HABU WALL TEXT SCENE 


iw.tw 


2. General reaction of 


the king 


3. Rhetoric 


rom 


> 


& W 


> 


(7) 
AMUNHOTPE IV AMADA 
AND BUHEN STELAE 


. Full date 
. Titulary and few 


epithets 


. Setting: ist hm.f.... 
. Sending army 


(10) 
SETI I SECOND BETH 
SHAN STELA 


— Broken — 


. Full titulary and 


epithets 


. iw.tw 


. Reaction 
. Sending army 


(15) 


MERNEPTAH NUBIAN WAR 


STELAE 


. Date (Amarah West 


only) — year 6 


. Full titulary and 


epithets 


. lw.tw 
. bpr.n + date (year 5) 


(Amada Stela; others 
broken, but have date) 


(18) 


PIYE STELA 


. Date: no day 
. Titulary 


. Command of the 


king: wd 


. iw.tw 
. Narrative resumes 


(8) 
SETI 1 KARNAK 
WALL SCENE 
1. Year 
2. Titulary and epithets 


. iw.tw 
. Reaction - 
. Epithets 


Mm & WwW 


(11) 
SETI I NUBIAN WAR 
TEXTS 
1. Full date 
2. Full titulary and 
epithets 
3. Setting: ist hm.f 
m.... (Sai Stela only) 
4. iw.tw 


(16) 
MERNEPTAH KARNAK WAR 
INSCRIPTION 


1. Historical introduction 


2. Rhetoric and epithets: 
background to war 

3. iw.tw: lost 

4. Date: broken 


5. Reaction: rage, 
speech, and oath 
6. Narrative resumes 


(22) 
PSAMMETICHUS Il 
TANIS STELA 
1. Full titulary and 
epithets 
2. Setting: sk hm.f.... 


3. tw.tw 


4, Date: year only 
5. Sending army 


(23) 


PSAMMETICHUS II KARNAK 


AND TWO SHELLAL STELAE 


is 
2. 


- 3. 


Full date 

Full titulary and 
epithets 

Setting: wn.in hm.f 
hre.. 


. lw.tw 
. King goes in person 
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(24) 
AMASIS HISTORICAL STELA 
I, COLUMN 2 


1. Date: no day 
2. Full titulary 


3. Setting: wnn hm... . 
. iw.tw 


. Reaction: speech 
. Narrative resumes 
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(25) 
AMASIS HISTORICAL STELA 
Il, COLUMN 14 


1. Full date 
2. iw.tw 


3. Reaction: speech to army 


4. Narrative resumes 


A further example of the iw.tw form can be noted in line 19 of the 
Mendes Stela (Urk. IV 46.3): “Year 21, one came to speak to his 
majesty... .” The passage is non-military in flavor. 


Sado ait 


CHAPTER 2 


The Literary Background of the. 
Military Texts of Early Dynasty 18 


In the last chapter a survey was made of military texts beginning with a 
standard message report. It was shown that the problem of expressing a 
military event in the briefest terms possible lent support to the develop- 
ment of a standard formula. The iw.tw phrase could be employed by 
the scribe to describe all the background information prompting the 
monarch to send out his army. In fact, since most if not all of the 
enemy’s plans were generally unknown to the Egyptians, this literary 
device was an excellent way of presenting the historical backdrop to the 
ensuing Egyptian attack. The development of the iw.tw phrase, with 
or without a preceding setting passage, was complete by the reign of 
Thutmose IV: from that point on the Egyptian scribes employed this 
highly structured mold to contain the common opening announcement 
of a rebel’s aggression. 

But such was not the case for one earlier 18th Dynasty military text. 
Approximately three quarters of a century before the first message 
report was utilized, the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Kamose, had a 
lengthy inscription drawn up to commemorate his victories against the 
Hyksos. This text, which is preserved on a scribal writing board as well 
as two stelae, is one of the most interesting of military inscriptions, both 
from a historical and from a literary viewpoint. First given a proper 
evaluation by Gardiner in 1916, the war exploits of Kamose are the first 
lengthy reports to have come down to us.’ In his editio princeps, 
Gardiner worked on the hieratic text of the Carnarvon Tablet. This 
all-too-brief version preserves eleven lines of text and relates the open- 
ing section of Kamose’s speech to his advisors and the beginning of the 
war. Then, in 1939, Lacau published fragments of the actual stela that 
was the basis for the tablet Gardiner had discussed, although there were 


1. JEA 3 (1916): 95-110. 
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some important differences between the two.” Finally, less than two 
decades later, a companion stela was found at Karnak. That text, 
recently edited by Habachi and studied by H. and A. Smith, narrates 
the succeeding military activity of the king.’ This inscription concludes 
with the victorious return of Kamose to Thebes and the Pharaoh’s 
command to set up the commemorative record. 

Rather than present a historical analysis of these texts, we shall 
concern ourselves in this chapter with the opening section of the first 
stela (lines 1-11; lines 1-10 of the Carnarvon Tablet) and its relation to 
the iw.tw phrases covered in the previous discussion. In the introduc- 
tion, an entirely unique method of historical backdrop occurs and a 
different type of writing and narration appears.‘ It does not deal with 
the military deeds of Kamose nor is the narration in the first person, as 
in the succeeding lines. Instead, the scribe has created a storylike setting 
into which he places the king, Kamose, and his officials, the d3d3t. 
After the expected titles of the king plus the additional rhetoric so dear 
to the Egyptians — “The victorious king in Thebes, Kamose, given life 
forever, was a nsw mnh. Re made him as a king himself and be- 
queathed to him victory in very truth” — the narrative opens with a 
iw §dm.n.f construction. | 

This section (lines 2-11 on the stela; lines 2-10 on the tablet) relates 
the speeches of the Pharaoh and his advisors.” Replying to their mon- 
arch’s decision to remove the hated Hyksos from Lower Egypt, the 
d3d3t presents counter arguments. They advise Kamose to be content 
with his share of Egypt — after all, is there not peace? The passivity in 
the speeches of this august body contrasts strongly with Kamose’s sharp 
and warlike reply. He is the ruler and hence he knows what is best for 


2. ASAE 39 (1939): 245-71. 

3. Habachi, The Second Stela of Kamose and his Struggle against the Hyksos Ruler and his 
Capital (Glickstadt, 1972), for the editio princeps plus the short studies of Save- 
Séderbergh, Kush 4 (1956): 54-61 and Posener, RdE 16 (1964): 213-14, with the tenta- 
tive translation of Wilson in ANET3, pp. 554-55. The two recently published studies of 
Barta, Bi.Or. 32 (1975): 287-90, and H. and A. Smith, ZAS 103 (1976): 48-76, supple- 
ment the above works. Note also Gitton’s somewhat strict review of Habachi in Bi.Or. 31 
(1974): 249-51. 

4. Gardiner, JEA 3 (1916): 97-104, and Lacau, ASAE 39 (1939): 249-59. 

5. This section has often been used by scholars as a typical example of a common 
Egyptian literary motif: de Buck, Het Typische en het Individuelle bij de Egyptenaren 
(Leiden, 1929), pp. 16-17 and Hermann, Die dgyptische Kénigsnovelle (Glickstadt, 
1938), especially pp. 10, 18, and 24. On the concept of the Egyptian Kénigsnovelle, note 
also Herrmann, “Die Konigsnovelle in Agypten und in Israel,” Wiss. Zs. Karl-Marx- 
Univ. Leipzig. Gesellschafts- und Sprachwissenschaftliche Reihe 54 (1953), pp. 51-62; 
Hermann, review of Erichsen, Eine neue demotische Erzaéhlung, OLZ 60 (1955): 252-55, 
and Posener, De la divinité du Pharaon (Paris, 1960), pp. 89-103. 
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Egypt. The advisors of the Pharaoh — who are not even military 
officials — are put in a poor light by the Egyptian scribe. Kamose 
eventually does act and wins, thus demonstrating his superior vision. 

Nowhere else in any military inscription of the ancient Egyptians is 
such a literary setting employed. Before the action at the Aruna Pass 
there is a disagreement between Thutmose III and his war chiefs 
(Urk. IV 649.3-651.17), but that passage does not really correspond 
with the speech section of the Kamose Stela. In the latter document the 
advisors wish to avoid a war; in the former, the army commanders (not 
civilians, as in the text of Kamose) merely present an alternative plan. 
Moreover, the language is less literary in the “Annals” of Thutmose III 
and the speech of the war leaders is definitely not cowardly, as is that of 
the d3d3t. 

It is thus clear that the opening speech section of the Kamose Stela 
was written to express the propriety of the Pharaoh’s policy as opposed 
to that of his high officials. The quarrel is highly artificial.° To achieve 
his end, the Egyptian scribe has painted a setting to preface the military 
narrative; the juncture between the two sections is sharp (line 10 on the 
stela; line 11 on the tablet), and there is no transitional passage in the 
text: after Kamose’s policy has been maintained, he sails downstream 
—hd.n.i (with a bare initial §dm.n.f of a verb of motion, 
common in this inscription and used in an emphatic sense here).’ The 
literary introduction serves the purpose of explaining Kamose’s war 
policy and vindicating his position, nothing more. Whether or not the 
scribe has written the king’s speeches in a classical language and that of 
his cowardly court in the vulgar speech, as B. Kroeber would believe, is 
still problematical.® If this is so, then the artificiality of the opening 
passage is further supported. 

One additional note. The introductory section can be seen even more 
clearly to be a literary addition to a “pure” military narrative when it is 


6. And very different from the typical speech sections in the Kénigsnovelle genre. It is 
evident that the similarities between the “Annals” of Thutmose II or the Kadesh 
Inscriptions of Ramesses II are superficial. In the Kadesh texts there is no dispute 
between the king and his advisors, whereas at the Aruna Pass, Thutmose III presented his 
plan to his war commanders without expecting any opposition. In addition, neither of the 
two narratives record the monarch’s displeasure as does the Kamose Stela: “Now these 
things were displeasing in the heart of his majesty” (Carnarvon Tablet, line 9). Only when 
the final news was brought to Thutmose did the Pharaoh act (Urk. IV 650.16ff.). Appar- 
ently it was this additional information that convinced Thutmose III to take the difficult 
Aruna road. 

7. See now H. and A. Smith, ZAS 103 (1976): 53-54. 

8. “Die Neuagyptizismen vor der Amarnazeit” (Dissertation Tibingen, Potsdam, 
1970), p. 91, and now H. and A. Smith, ZAS 103 (1976) : 53-59. 
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realized that the d3d3¢ was not at that time a decision-making body. 
As Helck has maintained, by the end of the 17th Dynasty the d3d3t 
was at most an honorary body; the major council acting with the king 
was the knbt and by the reign of Amunhotpe I it was this group that 
held much of the administrative power.’ Hence, the Kamose Stela 
presents a specific setting reflecting a bygone time in which the d3d3t 
would act in accordance with the king. It is an idealized tableau, as 
might be expected in a storylike passage; historical veracity is second- 
ary. 

If the opening lines of the Kamose Stela are viewed as a backdrop 
for the ensuing historical narrative, the lack of a year date on the 
original composition makes perfect sense. Gardiner was the first to 
note that there was something wrong with the date on the Carnarvon 
Tablet: it presents only “year three.”’” Although he had access only to 
the scribal hand copy of the original stela, Gardiner realized that not 
only was the date improperly written but that it was very unusual to 
find it preceding the full fivefold titulary. When fragments of this text 


were found and published in 1939, Lacau showed that the © was 


chiseled over an ‘nh sign at the beginning of the text."' In a most lucid 
footnote in his Seven Studies, Redford has proposed a reason for this.” 
According to him, the original author of the stela “intended nothing 
more than a simple vivat.”" He adds that it was later thought neces- 
- sary to supply a date to the inscription, possibly as a result of the final 
expulsion of the Hyksos and the complete independence of the Theban 
state. Such an event would provide a justifiable reason for dating 
events by the regnal years of the now powerful native rulers. 
While it is possible to view the events recorded on the two stelae as 
representing a vivat, the interpretation presented here better explains 
the omission of the regnal year. The entire preface to the military 
action is in a literary mold, in contrast to the straightforward narrative 
style which follows. The Egyptian scribe omitted the date because it 
simply was not needed: this literary preface has no reason to be fixed 
in time, as it is not historical. The first ten lines of the stela represent a 


9. Or. Antig. 8 (1969): 300. Lurie, Studien zum altdgyptischen Recht (Weimar, 1971), 
p. 63, notes that in the New Kingdom the d3d3t was a tribunal only in religious and 
biographical texts, especially in the Book of the Dead. 

10. JEA 3 (1916): 97. 

11. ASAE 39 (1939): 249-50. 

12. History and Chronology of the Eighteenth Dynasty of Egypt: Seven Studies (Toronto, 
1967), p. 40, n. 60. 

13. Ibid., p. 40, n. 60. 
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mythical-literary ideal — they are more creative than narrative. It is 
even possible to divide these lines into verses, as B. Kroeber has 
shown." 

Later it was felt necessary to add the date of Kamose’s campaign. 
Perhaps the king died in his third year, soon after returning to Thebes, 
and the Egyptians felt it imperative to fix a regnal year to the major 
accomplishment of their late ruler. Would not Ahmose, the successor of 
Kamose, wish to commemorate the mighty exploits of his brother? 
Unfortunately, this is sheer speculation. Certainly Redford’s assump- 
tion that the newly independent Theban state wished to date by their 
own system is incorrect. Earlier, Nubkheperre Inyotef did not hesitate 
to employ his own regnal years despite the fact that he was not a 
sovereign lord over all Egypt.’ It is better to view the additional 
superimposition as the result of some royal command to immortalize the 
time of the first successful attack in the war against the Hyksos. 

With the above remarks in mind, it should be noted that H. and 
A. Smith have recently demonstrated that the Second Kamose Stela 
was probably originally part of a pair that, presumably, stood in Kar- 
nak.'* The fragments published by Lacau belonged to an additional 
larger inscription. Whether or not other variants were carved cannot, of 
course, be determined. That more than one version of a military 
inscription could be issued has already been seen in the iw.tw texts 
outlined in chapter 1 [examples 11-Seti I; 1S-Merneptah; and 23—Psam- 
metichus II]. 

Before we continue our discussion of the inscription, the existence of 
a parallel situation should be noted, as it has some bearing here. In the 
previous chapter, the iw.tw texts relating to the Theban wars of 
Merneptah were discussed.’’ There it was shown that on one of the 
exemplars (the Amarah West version) a complete year date (VI.1.1) 
was placed at the beginning of the first line, connected with the message 
report contained in the second line (which deals with a Nubian war); the 
third line then commenced with a second date (year 5) and a rhetorical 
narrative of the defeat of a Libyan enemy. On the parallel texts, 
however, the date was missing. For example, the author of the Amada 
Stela preferred a simple ‘nh sign, as was originally engraved at the 


14. Op. cit., n. 8, pp. 94-95. 

15. See Sethe, Agyptische Lesestiicke? (Leipzig, 1928), p. 98.2. 

16. ZAS 103 (1976): 49-50. 

17. See chapter 1, example 15, and Kitchen, “Historical Observations on Ramesside 
Nubia,” in Agypten und Kush (Berlin, 1971), pp. 221-24. The year date on the Amarah 


= —_ 
West Stela is © f vib whereas the Amada version has only a . 
sus 
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beginning of the first Kamose Stela. The Egyptian mind was less 
preoccupied with presenting a historical account than with showing the 
inevitable victory of the Pharaoh over his vile and worthless oppo- 
nents.’ Hence, it may be assumed that the dates of some military 
inscriptions were not necessarily of primary importance and could be 
omitted. As has been noted, the iw.tw compositions themselves 
preserved the time of the announcement of the enemy’s hostile moves 
rather than that of the encounter of the two armies or the overthrow of 
the foreign troops. 

Returning to the text under discussion, in view of the artificiality of 
that opening passage, let us turn to one particular term in that sec- 
tion — nsw mnkh (line 2). Posener, in his important study of political 
influences upon the literature of the Middle Kingdom, has already noted 
this phrase.’? Normally translated as “excellent king” or “potent 
king,” nsw mnh was used by the Egyptians when they wished to stress 
the excellent characteristics of a dead monarch.” Thus Snefru is singled 
out as a nsw mnh in the Instructions of Kagemni (P. Prisse 2, 8) and 
the Prophecy of Neferty (E 1; 1a in Helck’s edition).” In the latter 
example, a literary setting very similar to the opening lines of the 
Kamose Stela precedes the prophecy of the wise man Neferty. The 
Kagemni example demonstrates a crucial reason for the use of this term. 
The Egyptian scribe wished to stress the importance of the maxims by 
indicating that they were drawn up under the esteemed ruler Snefru, 
thus imbuing a higher credibility to the composition. In that instruction, 
the scribe refers at the end to Snefru — “The King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Snefru, the vindicated, was a nsw mnbh in this entire land.” 
Snefru is described as having replaced Huni. As Posener has indicated, 
these two examples demonstrate the high esteem in which Snefru was 
held by later Egyptians.” Mnk, equivalent to the Ptolemaic EVEQ- 
yétng (see Wb. II 85.10),was usually employed for a deceased ruler. 


18. General remarks concerning this Egyptian viewpoint may be found in Hornung, 
Geschichte als Fest (Darmstadt, 1966), pp. 14-21 and Saeculum 22 (1971): 54-56. 

19. Littérature et politique dans l’Egypte de la XII¢ dynastie (Paris, 1956), pp. 32-33, 
especially p. 32, n. 6; the original significance of this term was recognized by Gunn in 
JEA 12 (1926): 250-51. In RdE 11 (1957): 123-24, Posener has further wished to see this 
phrase applied in the opening of the story of Neferkare and the general Sisene (T. OIC 
13539, lines 1-2). The term is also listed in Wb. II 85.6 and Blumenthal, Untersuchungen 
zum dgyptischen Kénigtum des Mittleren Reiches 1 (Berlin, 1970), p. 300, provides a list 
of related uses of mnb. 

20. Posener, Littérature et politique, pp. 32-33. 

21. Die Prophezeihung des Nfr.tj (Wiesbaden, 1970), p. 3 (Ia-b). 

22. See n. 19. 
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This being so, the reference to Kamose as a nsw mnh becomes even 
more important, as it is possible that the stelae were drawn up to 
commemorate both the Hyksos campaign and the deceased king. In this 
light, the Historical Stela of Amasis also bears another look. In 
column 18 of that inscription the scribe refers to Amasis’ giving Apries, 
his predecessor and enemy, a proper burial befitting a true Phar- 
aoh —“His majesty buried him (Apries) together with every nsw 
mnh.”3 

Almost identical to this opening passage in the First Kamose Stela in 
which the term nsw mnh occurs is a passage from the Romance of Setne 
Khamwese. In this story, a typical setting is presented (II Khamwese, 
IV 1) — iw.f n nsw mnh n p3 tz tr.f: “While he was a nsw mnh in the 
entire land.” “ The text then adds a generalized statement about Egypt in 
which nothing is made specific, as the scribe has switched the narrative 
into a remote past, almost a utopia — “Egypt was overflowing with all 
things in his time; he was abundant in giving expenditure and work in the 
great temples of Egypt. A day occurred. The king (Awr) of the land of 
Nubia. . . .” This entire section is in fact a story within a story, a tale told 
to the Pharaoh by Siosiris in order to elucidate the problems between the 
Egyptian monarch and the Nubians. It is evident that once again a 
storylike passage is being employed as a backdrop to the action that 
follows. As with the Neferty example, the phrase nsw mnh is a key 
indication that the ensuing action is located in the past. 

In the beginning of the Kamose Stela, the events are not located in a 
bygone age. However, when the scribe writes that “the powerful king 
within Thebes, Kamose, given life forever, was a nsw mnh,” the reader 
is to be prepared for a literary scene; the absence of the year date merely 
confirms this. After the section referring to the verbal conflict between 
the Pharaoh and his courtiers, the passage concludes with: “The mighty 
ruler (hk3 nht) within Thebes, Kamose, who protects Egypt.”* That 


23. See Daressy, RT 22 (1900): 1-9, for the text. The copy is very poor, a fact which 
troubled Breasted: BAR IV, p. 509, §996. I have had the opportunity to examine this 
stela in Cairo, but the state of the object precludes and immediate analysis. Note, 
however, Posener’s corrections in ASAE 34 (1934): 148 and Rev. de phil. 21 (1947): 
128-29. See now Edel, GM 29 (1978): 13-20. 

Of course, when Amasis died he became the god Osiris. In this light we would expect 
the Egyptians to have called some of their deities by the title nsw mnb. However, except 
for a possible reference to Amun in the stela of Irike-Amanote, col. 40 [Macadam. The 
Temples of Kawa I (London, 1949), pl. 23 and Text, p. 57, n. 61.], this is not the case. 
24. As noted by Posener, Littérature et politique, p. 32, n. 6; see Griffith, Stories of the 
High Priests of Memphis (Oxford, 1900), pp. 172-75. 

25. Line 10 of the tablet and line 11 of the stela. The term hk3 nbt may be an indication 
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line serves as a counterpart to the beginning nsw mnh and balances the 
section nicely. 

Additional passages in which the term nsw mnh occur should be 
mentioned at this point. In the Abydos Inscription of Thutmose I the 
ruler calls himself “a beneficent king of the sort to whom one acts” — 
nsw mnh n ir.t(w) n.f (Urk. IV 101.8).° The Pharaoh wishes to be 
‘considered a nsw mnh, a much desired attribute, after his death on 
account of his noble deeds — a theme that Kamose stresses to his 
advisors. Likewise in the Legend of the Birth of Hatshepsut, Amun-Re 
proclaims that the queen “will perform a mnh kingship (nsyt) in the 
entire land” (Urk. IV 221.9). This phrase leads one to recall the twice- 
repeated passage in P. Westcar referring to the three young kings-to- 
be — “They will exercise this excellent (mnh) office in the entire land” 
(IX 11 and 25). The office which is meant is, of course, the throne. 
When the kings are born the stqry only adds that each of the children 
will be “A king who shall exercise kingship in the entire land” (X 13, 
X 21, and XI 1). But, as with the Hatshepsut and Kamose examples, 
the indication is that the ruler or rulers are important; they have been 
singled out for special reasons. Like Snefru, to whom he must be 
compared, Kamose is more than a mere ruler. The hk3 nht, which 
refers to his physical characteristics, is supplemented by the all-impor- 
tant nsw mnh. And whereas Merneptah is called a “potent lord” 
(nb mnh) by the Court of Thirty in his Karnak Libyan War Inscription 
(KRI IV 11.6), he never receives the greater designation befit cherished 
dead rulers. 

In the inscription of Ay from Panopolis the term nsw mnh once 
again appears (Urk. IV 2106.9-2107.8). Unfortunately, this text is very 
broken and the gist of the account can only imperfectly be made out. 
The narration commences in the second line — “It occurred that the 
King of Upper and Lower Egypt, ..., Ay, ..., was a nsw mnh in 
[the entire land (?)]. Then it came to pass. His majesty was seeking 
beneficial things for his fathers (?), all of the gods, in order to embellish 
the sanctuaries of the gods and in order to adorn their temples].” There 
is no date on this inscription, the scribe having instead chosen to open 
with the full titulary of the king. The passages themselves remind one of 
a story on account of the literary constructions employed (see “one of 
these days happened” — w‘ m nn hrw hpr.w: Urk. TV 2106.19 and the 


that a stela found at Buhen also belongs to Kamose [Vandersleyen, Les Guerres d’Amosis: 
Fondateur de la XVIII¢ dynastie (Brussels, 1971), pp. 62-63 with references]. 

26. See Lefebvre’s translation in Grammaire de l’égyptien classique? (Cairo, 1956), 
p. 197, §387 ( — but sh3t is no infinitive). 
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wn.in.f hr sdm construction in Urk. IV 2107.1). This text is very 
tantalizing but unfortunately no further facts can be determined. It is 
possible that a conference occurs between the Pharaoh and the populace 
of Egypt since, in line 4, there is reference to the tmw. 

The Inscription of Ay from Panopolis just described has another 
parallel in a rhetorical text from the reign of Seti I. On his alabaster 
stela from Karnak the king is called a “nsw mnh who performs what is 
beneficial (ir 3ht)” (KRI 1 39.6). It is interesting that, although this 
inscription provides no narrative account, it should employ the same 
terms as that of Ay’s. ‘ 

The final references to the term nsw mnh are very important. In the 
historical text at the Red Chapel at Karnak, recently published and 
commented upon in detail by Yoyotte, Hatshepsut claims to have 
received oracles in the second year of an unknown king indicating her 
divine elevation to the kingship of Egypt.”” Amun’s oracles to the young 
queen are described — “Now his majesty (= Amun) rendered oracles 
in the presence of this good god ( = Hatshepsut). My father (= Amun) 
appeared in his beautiful festival. ... And then he led my majesty 
( = Hatshepsut) in the following of the nsw mnh.* He multiplied the 
oracles concerning me.” Yoyotte’s restoration of [r smswt!, “in the 


following”: [ <—_ q S Sis somewhat unsure, but the gist of the 


bt 
passage is clear.” 


The term nsw mnh clearly does not refer to Hatshepsut or Amun. 
Likewise, I find it doubtful that Hatshepsut would ever refer to Thut- 
mose IIT in these terms; as has been noted, this phrase was usually 
employed for dead Pharaohs. It may imply that the last column in this 
inscription refers to another announcement of divine nomination (but 
not coronation, as Yoyotte demonstrated) in the second year of a 
deceased king. That is to say, it is possible that, at the time the text in 
the Red Chapel was drawn up, the unknown monarch whose regnal year 
appears in the third column had already died. This theory is additionally 
supported by the likelihood that Hatshepsut would have commissioned 


27. The original study was presented by Schott in Zum Krénungstag der Konigin 
Hatshepsut (NAWG), (Gottingen, 1955), pp. 195-219. The relevant passage was studied 
by Yoyotte in Kemi 18 (1968): 85-91, and published in toto by Lacau and Chevrier, Une 
Chapelle d’Hatshepsout a Karnak (Cairo, 1977), pp. 134-35, n. o. Additional remarks 
can now be found in Tefnin, CdE 48 (1973): 241-42. 

28. Yoyotte, Kemi 18 (1968): 88, states that if it were a coronation (which it is not), then 
the king referred to would undoubtedly be Thutmose III, but as the inscription is merely a 
narration of a series of oracles this possibility is weakened. 

29. Ibid., p. 87. 
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such a text only after becoming regent or Pharaoh.” It is very unlikely, 
for example, that Thutmose III would have permitted such a composi- 
tion. As to the problem of the regnal year, Yoyotte presented the three 
candidates — Thutmose I, Thutmose II, and Thutmose III — and 
their qualifications. He conclusively eliminated the husband of Hatshep- 
sut, Thutmose II, but left the other two possibilities open, although he 
himself was inclined toward Thutmose III.*! However, would the queen 
have honored Thutmose III, her stepson and eventual successor, with 
the term nsw mnh? Would she have employed such a special phrase, 
usually reserved for highly honored kings such as Snefru or Kamose, the 
liberator of Egypt, in regard to a young child and rival to the throne of 
the two lands? In view of the fact that Hatshepsut eventually assumed 
the title and office of Pharaoh at a date still undetermined, it is probable 
that the king referred to in this passage is Thutmose I and that the 
historical inscription was thus definitely written years after his death. 
Even the chronological problems resulting from this choice are not as 
insurmountable as might at first appear — if we accept the maximum 
regnal year of Thutmose II, following Yoyotte’s argument, Hatshepsut 
would have been about 72 years of age when she died; but if the 
minimum year is chosen, then her age becomes 58. Neither is impos- 
sible. 

The two other nsw mnh passages in the Red Chapel text are less 
interesting. On one occasion it is claimed that the All God set the 
titulary of Hatshepsut and it is the queen herself who is called a 
“potent king” — “Then the All God established the titulary of her 
majesty as a potent king in the middle of Egypt, seizing the land and 
establishing their tribute” (columns 12-13: wn.in nb r-dr hr wat 
nhbt hmt.s m nsw mnh m-k3b Kmt).” And in the middle of this 
ceremony of investiture Hatshepsut states: “I had my wits about me as a 
potent king; I seized what he (= Amun) had assigned to me; all the 
lands were enclosed in my fist” (columns 2-4: ip.n(.i) dt(.i) 


30. In this light, see the comments of Tefnin, CdE 48 (1973) : 241-42, n. 5. 

31. See his detailed analysis in Kemi 18 (1968): 89-91 and add Lacau and Chevrier, Une 
Chapelle d’Hatshepsout 4 Karnak, p. 134, n. d. However, to attribute an inscription 
dated in year eighteen [Daressy, ASAE 1 (1900): 99] to Thutmose II seems unclear: see 
Helck, Untersuchungen zu Manetho und den dgyptischen KOnigslisten (Berlin, 1956), 
p. 65, with his later study in MDAIK 17 (1961): 109; and Hornung, Untersuchungen zur 
Chronologie und Geschichte des neuen Reichs (Wiesbaden, 1965), pp. 33 and 108. Red- 
ford, in JNES 25 (1966): 117-18 and 124, hypothesizes a span of ten to eleven years for 
Thutmose II; he wisely criticizes other scholars for cavalierly rejecting the inscription of 
Daressy. See now Wente and Van Siclen III, “A Chronology of the New Kingdom,” in 
Studies in Honor of George R. Hughes (SAOC 39, Chicago, 1977), p. 226. 

32. Lacau and Chevrier, Une chapelle d’Hatshepsout @ Karnak I, pp. 121-22. 
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m nsw mnh it.n(.i) rdit.n.f m-hr.i t3w nbw ‘rf.w m hf*.f).” 

The above examples illustrate Hatshepsut’s wish to be considered a 
nsw mnh on earth. Although in this case the title refers to a living 
monarch, the passages occur in patently ahistorical, nonnarrative sec- 
tions. Nsw mnh could thus be employed in a few cases to refer to a 
living king, but only as a wish, a desire of the Pharaoh and not as a term 
employed by mortals in reference to their sovereign. Hatshepsut states 
that the gods favored her in this manner, thereby stressing her wish to 
be a righteous and beneficent ruler of her country. 

With this lengthy discussion aside, the real intention of the preface to 
the Kamose Stelae is now evident and its relation to the opening 
passages of other military compositions can be determined. It resembles 
in great detail the beginning of the Prophecy of Neferty and is also 
parallel to that work in two other respects. First, both inscriptions were 
composed at the beginning of a dynasty. The Neferty story was written 
at a time when the fledgling Theban House had recently unified Egypt; 
the monarchs of that time were intensely interested in stressing both the 
benefits of a peaceful and united Egypt and the need for loyalty to the 
new crown.” A similar political environment existed at the end of the 
17th and the beginning of the 18th Dynasty. At that later date, the 
Theban state had again marched northward in an effort to reunify the 
kingdom of the Nile. The war exploits of Kamose were a major act in 
that drama and it is not too surprising that he should have designated 
himself a nsw mnh as a sign of his ability and success. It may also be 
true that the scribes of Kamose (or possibly his successor, Ahmose) 
hearkened back to the early Middle Kingdom texts, which were so full 
of loyalist sentiment. The author of the Kamose Stelae undoubtedly had 
in mind the scribal creations of the monarchs of Dynasty 12. 

Other parallels between the early 18th Dynasty and the 12th have 
been assembled by Redford.* He has wished to see a close connection 
between the Middle Kingdom rulers, with their image of the king who 
husbands Egypt and fights relentlessly to protect his beloved country, 
and the early Ahmosids. He compares the Karnak monument of 
Ahmose I (Urk. IV 20.9-17) to the Instruction of Sehetepibre.* And, 
in fact, the official king lists indicate that the 18th Dynasty considered 
itself the heir of the 12th. Redford has even stressed the continuance of 


33. Ibid., p. 144. 

34. Posener, Littérature et politique, n. 5, pp. 21-60. 
35. Seven Studies, pp. 78-80. 

36. Ibid., p. 78. 
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Middle Kingdom architectural and artistic motifs during the opening 
period of the new Theban state.*” The preface to the Kamose Stelae 
illustrates this theory from a literary point of view. 

However, a change occurred within a few decades after the death of 
Kamose. Innovations first began to be evident in the reign of Thut- 
mose I.* That ruler initiated a major thrust into Syria. Architectural 
elements also started to diverge from classical 12th Dynasty motifs in 
major ways at this time. Even the language of the inscriptions cannot 
properly be called Middle Egyptian: although texts were far from being 
written in the Late Egyptian vernacular, there are unmistakable signs of 
the influence of a new dialect.” With the rise of a now secure and 
powerful ruling house we should expect to see a turning away from old 
literary genres. To a degree this appears to have been the case: the 
setting found at the beginning of the Kamose Stelae was, indeed, never 
repeated. 

In the Tombos Inscription of Thutmose I (Urk. IV 82.9-86), a differ- 
ent type of presentation was created. In many ways, this text is reminis- 
cent of the bombastic composition of Ramesses III at Medinet Habu 
and should serve as a reminder that it was not only the so-called jaded 
Egyptians of the Silver Age of Egypt’s might who relished complicated 
imagery and intricate literary motifs.“ This text begins with a full year 
date plus the full fivefold titulary. Then follows a subsidiary section in 
which the king’s accession to the throne is described with resplendent 
imagery: 


The second year after he had been inducted.“ His appearance as 
overlord of the two lands to rule that which the Aten encircles, the 
South and the North Land, likewise the portions of the Two 
Lords. The two lands were united and when he sat down on the 
thrones of Geb the crowns and the pschent were elevated. 


This portion of the inscription is followed by a series of rhetorical 
passages describing the king’s might over his foes, replete with unusual 
vocabulary and poetical phraseology (Urk. IV 83.1ff.).“? There are no 


37. Ibid., p. 78. 

38. Ibid., p. 79. 

39. See now the work of Kroeber, cited in n. 8. 

40. As depicted by Wilson, “The Language of the Historical Texts Commemorating 
Ramses III,” in OIC 7 (1930): 24-25. 

41. On this sentence, see Sethe, Ubersetzung und Kommentar zu den altdgyptischen 
Pyramidentexten (Gliickstadt, Hamburg, and New York, n.d.), p. 197. It has been most 
recently translated and discussed by Redford, Seven Studies, pp. 15 and 18. 

42. Breasted’s comments (BAR II, pp. 28-29, $68) are worth repeating: “This important 
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narrative passages in this inscription, or even literary ones, as in the 
introduction to the Kamose Stelae. The entire text is devoted to the 
omnipotence of the Pharaoh. No specific enemy is named, nor is any 
causus belli given. Indeed, all the descriptions of the Nubian foe whom 
Thutmose I fought are quasi-poetical. References to the enemy fleeing 
from him, and their slaughter, are hyperbolic (Urk. IV 84.5-85.10). 
The physical limits of the Pharaoh’s might are indicated (Urk. IV 85.14, 
harkening back to 83.8-10) and reference is made to an oath of alle- 
giance sworn by the foreigners in the king’s name (Urk. IV 86.1—2). The 
purpose of this inscription is clearly not in any sense historical. Rather, 
as a boundary stela, it served as the physical and spiritual marker of the 
farthest extent of Thutmose I’s power in the south; as such, it was not 
necessary for the scribe to describe the Nubian revolt and its failure. 
Indeed, to present a war narrative, either in the iw.tw mold or in the 
more literary form of the Kamose Stelae, was superfluous; the stela 
itself, erected before the eyes of the subdued Nubians, was a clear and 
present reminder of Egyptian domination. Boundary stelae of a political 
(and religious) nature, such as this one, were not records akin to the 
others so far described.** When the Pharaoh gave an account of his 
victories to his personal deity, Amun, he often did so at the Amun 
Temple at Karnak, either written on the walls (e.g., the “Annals” of 
Thutmose III or the war records of Ramesses II and Merneptah) or 
erected on stelae (as the Kamose Stelae, which were placed in Karnak). 

The Tombos Stela of Thutmose I therefore falls into a different 
category from the war records of Kamose or the iw.tw reports. As a 
royal boundary stela, it is instead paralleled by the Semneh and Uro- 
narti stelae of Sesostris III, and others located north in Mitanni and 
south in Nubia.“ The two inscriptions of Sesostris III contain a lengthy 
psuedo-poetical description of the Nubian enemy, couched in a first 
person statement of the Pharoah. In particular, both texts refer to the 
establishment of a new southern boundary by Sesostris III, along with 
his specific claim that he erected an image [representation (twt)] on the 


inscription offers no sober narrative of the events which it commemorates, but is written in 
that fulsome style so often found in victorious hymns of the Pharaohs. This is a style so 
overloaded with far-fetched figures and unfamiliar words that it is often quite unintelli- 
gible.” Despite this fact, the scribes did employ some of the common terms in military 
writings, see the following chapter under int [examples 1 and 2] and shwy [example 1 
first part]. A new translation by Redford may now be found in Grayson and Redford, 
eds., Papyrus and Tablet (New Jersey, 1973), pp. 24-25, and Goedicke’s comments in 
GM 10 (1974): 14-15 are worth reading. 

43. See Goedicke, GM 10 (1974): 13-17, on the concept of the Tombos Stela as a 
boundary marker. 

44. Janssen, JNES 12 (1953): 51-55 and figs. 1-2. 
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southern border of Egypt. The two stelae also add the injunction, 
spoken by the Pharaoh, that no son of his is to abandon the boundary, 
but instead is to fight for it. These two inscriptions thus served exactly 
the same function as Thutmose I’s Tombos Stela. 

Barta has indicated that the Egyptian word twr, © {1° Tr , “image” 


or “representation,” means precisely the stelae under consideration in 
‘this case. The two twt of Sesostris were his physical representations as 
well as his actual signs of power. Thus, they were considered to be the 
real presence of the Pharaoh, the Abbild of the king, to use Barta’s 
term.“ Hence, there would be no purpose in the scribe’s recounting 
Sesostris’ campaign against the Nubians, as that was not germane to a 
boundary stela whose function was to overawe the foreigners and to 
serve as a physical sign of the Pharaoh’s limit of territory. Accounts of 
wars and the Pharaoh’s dependence on his god, especially Amun, were 
not important in such cases; boundary stelae probably never contained 
an account — literary or factual — of military campaigns.“’ 

The tradition of the Kamose Stelae, with their first person narration 
and literary style, was abandoned by the Egyptian scribes together with 
the form behind the royal boundary stelae. Instead, the Egyptians 
developed from the classical epistolary form a message report which was 
employed as brief accounts of campaigns in which the Pharaoh rarely 
participated at the head of his army. At first, as was noted in the 
previous chapter, it is probable that an actual letter to the king was 
quoted by the authors of the account. Later, a final arrangement was 
reached which continued to the end of the independence of Egypt, long 
after the original Middle Kingdom epistolary form was dead. 

In sum, I would see the rise of the Egyptian Empire and its concomi- 
tant series of military campaigns as forming an impetus for this new type 
of literary composition. For small historical narratives, the iw.tw 
report served well. For longer texts, and those wars in which the king 
personally led his army, the style of the Kamose Stelae was abandoned. 
In the later chapters those inscriptions will be covered. 


45. “Der Terminus twt auf den Grenzstelen Sesostris’ III. in Nubien,” in Festschrift 
Berlin Museum (Berlin, 1974), pp. 51-54. 

46. Ibid., pp. 51-54. 

47. On boundary stelae of the New Kingdom Pharaohs, which were erected at the 
extreme limits of Egypt’s claim to foreign territories, see my comments in JNES 37 
(1978): 35-41. 


CHAPTER 3 


Common Lexical Arrangements © 


. 


Having created a literary genre for military accounts the Egyptians were 
then obliged to work out its precise arrangement.' An outline of the 
facts had to be fixed which would be applicable to all warlike activities. 
A common lexicon had to be invented — or rather assembled, for the 
Egyptian language had at its disposal a large and varied vocabulary 
flexible enough to be used for most circumstances. Problems of how to 
relate the historical events preceding the report to the king’s reaction 
and the ensuing march of the Egyptian army were faced by the scribes 
and solved quite handily. It shall be shown that up to the passage 
describing the defeat of the despised rebel a single set pattern was 
employed, but that the conclusion to the text could be approached in a 
variety of ways. Hymns of praise to the victorious Pharaoh were often 
placed after the announcement of the overthrow of the enemy, rather 
than an account of the return of the Egyptian army to Egypt. This 
concluding section was often very descriptive and realistic, as the end of 
the Kamose Stelae demonstrates. On the other hand, as has been noted, 
veracity was not the most important element of these texts. These 
compositions are not war records for a historian or for a military college. 
Instead they are reflections of the military power of the king and even 
more the restoration of a status quo which others had presumed to 
upset. Indeed, once the foreigner was defeated, the purpose of the 
composition was practically complete: perhaps a hymn or two to the 
king, by way of emphasizing the point, was needed but really nothing 
more. 

An analysis of the motifs of these texts supports the contention that 


1. Most of the Wb. and CD references have been omitted, as the reader can easily find 
them. The lexical lists in this chapter are in no way representative of all the nuances of the 
words, but are rather a catalogue as well as a demonstrative presentation of their use 
within the military inscriptions. For other similar vocabulary, note now Lorton, JARCE 
11 (1974): 53-68. 
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Egypt’s empire was based on a reaction to a situation, namely the 
Hyksos threat. Only after defeating that enemy by marching into Asia 
did Egypt begin to lay the groundwork for a conquest of the Levant.” At 
no time was a specific policy of annexation proposed, as the military 
texts under consideration here indicate. 

Rather than list the numerous terms used by the Egyptian scribes in 
‘these texts, this chapter will be divided into three parts, each corres- 
ponding to one phase of the military encounter: the background; the 
reaction; and the result. By the background I mean the historical events 
which led up to the outbreak of hostilities. In the iw.tw texts this 
includes the setting portion of the composition plus the message re- 
port — the information relayed to the Pharaoh by one of his agents. 
The reaction section contains the king’s decision to send an army to 
crush the enemy and the immediate results (i.e., the overthrow). 
Finally, the result describes the reaction of the Egyptians to the victory 
(how this was depicted in the texts themselves) and the restoration of 
the status quo. One surprising outcome of this study was the discovery 
of how unified the iw.tw were with respect to lexical vocabulary; 
indeed, they are quite repetitious. The longer military documents were 
found to be far less unified in vocabulary and, in fact, differ considerably 
among themselves. It is thus conclusive that the iw.tw texts do in fact 
constitute a literary form in and among themselves, unlike the lengthy 
military compositions of Thutmose III, Ramesses II, and Ramesses III. 
One further remark: appended to the background section are a series of 
other common lexical terms used in these texts, to illustrate further the 
common vocabulary as well as to show precisely whom the Egyptians 
considered to be their enemies. 


THE BACKGROUND 


iw: “to come.” Referring to the arrival of the enemy. iw is a more 
general term than phi, which is always used with a specific locality. 

1. ‘hn 33t3 iw(.w) n rsy — “Then 33t3 came towards the south.”? 
(Tomb Biography of Ahmose son of Ebana: Urk. IV 5.16.) 

2. ‘hin hrw pf iw(.w) Tn mf—“Then that enemy came 


2. Most recently Helck, Or. Antig. 8 (1969): 295-96, and Redford, Seven Studies, 
pp. 78-79 with references. Two older interpretations are still of value: Gardiner, Egypt of 
the Pharaohs (Oxford, 1961), pp. 168-70 and 178-79; and Steindorff and Seele, When 
Egypt Ruled the East (Chicago, 1957), pp. 30-33. 

3. Vandersleyen, Les Guerres d’Amosis, fondateur de la XVIII dynastie (Brussels, 1971), 


pp. 76-77. 
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whose name was Tifi-‘n.” (Tomb Biography of Ahmose son 
of Ebana: Urk. IV 6.11.) The phrase precedes a shwy sentence. 


. fislt wrw nbw nw h3swt [sic] in iw.w r ‘hz n [hm.f] — “All 


the princes of this foreign land have come to fight with his 
majesty.” (Thutmose III Seventh Pylon at Karnak: Urk. IV 
185.3.) The phrase occurs in a narrative section and is intro- 
duced by ist. A break occurs further on, however, leaving 
the context somewhat unclear. 


_r n{tt] krw pf [hsy] n Kdsw iw(.w) —“...that that vile 


enemy of Kadesh has come.” (Thutmose III Karnak “Annals”: 
Urk. IV 649.5.) The phrase occurs in the address of the king, 
preceding shwy. 


.iw.w r thn hn’ hm.i— “They have come in order to fight 


with my majesty.” (Thutmose III Gebel Barkal Stela: Urk. 
IV 1234.9.) Again we see a generalized use of the verb. 


. wf hr ptr nhy n Sttyw iw(.w) m rkrk —“And he saw some 


Asiatics who came creeping.” (Amunhotpe II Memphis Stela: 
Urk. IV 1302.9.) The enemy is sighted by the king. This is not a 
general statement of the enemy’s whereabouts and does not 
properly belong in this section. The Memphis Stela is paralleled 
by the Karnak Stela (Urk. IV 1311.4-5) — iw(.w) m rkrkyt. 


. Ist p3 hrw hsy n Htz iw(.w)—“Now the vile enemy of 


Hatti has come.” (Ramesses II Kadesh “Poem”: KRI II 16.1/7: 
P 41.) This precedes shwy in P 42. 


. p3 t3 m Htz iw(.w) r-dr.f—“The entire land of Hatti has 


come.” (Ramesses II Kadesh “Poem”: KRI II 17.1/6: P 43.) 
The phrase is a repetition of the previous example, although it is 
here used to introduce the list of Hittite allies. 

wf iwew) hn ms.f  nt-htrewf—“... ‘that he has 
come together with his infantry and his chariotry’.” (Rames- 
ses II Kadesh “Bulletin”: KRI II 107.1/S: B 22.) Note the vari- 
ant readings in this line. This section is not parallel to P 41 
[example (7) above], as the latter follows P 40, which is exactly 
parallel to B 29. B 22 is a reflective passage following the false 
speech of the two Shasu. 


10. dd.sn n hmf ptr p3 wr hsy n Htz iw(.w) — “Then they said 


to his majesty: ‘See, the vile prince of Hatti has come’.” 
(Ramesses III Kadesh “Bulletin”: KRI II 111.1/4: B 40.) 


11. p3 brw hsy n Htz iw(.w) hn‘ h3swt 3 nty hn‘f — “The 


vile enemy of Hatti has come together with the numerous 
foreign lands which are with him.” (Ramesses II Kadesh “Bulle- 
tin”: KRI II 114,12/15: B 62.) This passage is a repetition of 


12. iw 


: 


14. 


15. 


16. 


1%, 
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B 40 [example (10) above] and included in the speech of the 
king to his officers. 

p3 hrw hsy n Htz iw(.w) hn msf  nt-htrw.f — “And 
the vile enemy of Hatti has come together with his infantry and 
his chariotry.” (Ramesses II Kadesh “Bulletin”: KRI I 
117.12/15: B 76.) This example is connected with a setting in 
B 75 but it is not paralleled in P. The following chart compares 
the iw passages in the “Poem” with those in the “Bulletin.” 


B P 
0 ds reflection on speech —- 
of the two Shasu 
40ff.: speech of Hittite 41: iw 
captives 42: shwy 


43: iw plus country 
list (43-47) 


52ff.: speech of king 
76: merges into the 
narrative 


iw pw ir.n p3 wr hsy n Rbw — “Then the vile prince of the 


Libu came.” (Merneptah Karnak War Inscription: KRI.1V 
5.16.) This example is written before the clash of the Egyptian 
and Libyan armies; it follows the message report and concomi- 
tant details. 


p3 [t3] Tmh iw(.w) dmd(.w) m bw w‘ — “The Temeh land came, 


all gathered together in one place.” (Ramesses III Year 5 Text: 
KRI V 22.12.) 


p3 Msws dr-(wy) n gmht.f iw(.w) tfy(.w) m b(w) w‘— “The 


Meshwesh (chief) previously, before he was seen, had come, 
having moved away all together.” (Ramesses III Year 11 
Text: KRI V 60.6-7.) 


ii.sn [m phr m] sp3t tn—“They have come [around] this 


PP) 
uw 


nome.” (Stela of Irike-Amanote, column 23: Macadam, 
Temples of Kawa I, pl. 22.) This sentence is contained in a war 
report, after a statement that the enemy has revolted against the 
monarch (columns 22-23). 

Hmbswiti — “Then Hmbswti came.” (Natasen Stela, 
line 39: Schafer, Die Aethiopische Kénigsinschrift des Berliner 
Museums, p. 119.) Despite some problems with the enemy’s 
name, the text is very clear.* This section is the first of a series of 


4. For this problem, see Hintze, Studien zur meroitischen Chronologie und zu den 
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military accounts and demonstrates the long durability of Egyp- 
tian literary forms in the Meroitic kingdom. 

The above examples show that the iw construction was often used 
by the Egyptian scribes as a variation of the message report. That i is to 
say, this construction is a brief form of the more common iw.tw 
phrase (or its related equivalents). Thus 1 and 2 open new military 
sections completely independent of what has preceded. The third and 
seventh examples demonstrate the use of the particle ist with the 
iw phrase, which is used to demarcate a new train of thought. The 
text of Irike-Amanote employs this grammatical formula within a mes- 
sage report and examples 4, 5, 10, ‘and 11 also place it within a direct 
address. It can be concluded that this pattern served as a brief part of 
the message report but could, if the occasion arose, stand alone. The 
Egyptian scribe was free (but not constrained) to enclose the statement 
concerning an enemy’s approach within an artificial letter form. 


int: “valley.” One of the most common expressions speaks of the 
cowardly army of rebels holing up in a remote locality —a 
hidden valley. This term, int, was never used in the Kamose 
Stelae, those wars being within Egypt. However, when Egypt 
expanded to the south and north, the term came into common 
use. Undoubtedly it was based on real observations — the 
foreign lands in the far south (up to the fourth cataract and 
beyond) were found to be quite unlike the flat and uninter- 
rupted level desert that bordered Egypt. Both Palestine and 
Syria, too, had many rivers, valleys, and forests. As a result, 
there quickly developed the idea of the enemy hiding out in a far 
and secret place, a distant valley. See Sinai N° 54 for a Middle 
Kingdom example. 
1. 3is.sn bh.f inwt.sn —“Their viscera, it floods their valleys.” 
(Thutmose I Tombos Inscription: Urk. IV 84.8.) 
2. sd inwt hm.n imyw-b3h —“Who ruptures the valleys of 
those whom the Ancestors did not know.” (Thutmose I Tombos 
Inscription: Urk. IV 85.11.) 


Examples 1 and 2 refer to Thutmose I’s Nubian war. The text is in a 
highly poetic style, as is evident even from these two excerpts. In 2, the 
enemy is qualified as having never been encountered by the Egyptians 
of a former time. The following examples are more specific: 


Opfertafeln aus den Pyramiden von Meroe (Berlin, 1959), pp. 17-20, and Katznelson, 
ZAS 93 (1966): 89-93. 
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3. [hfty] hr ngmgm hr inwt.sn —“{The enemy] was plotting in 
their valleys.” (Hatshepsut Deir el Bahri Fragment: Naville, 
Deir el-Bahari V1, pl. 165.) This example illustrates the Egyp- 

; tian belief that the southern enemies inhabited inland valleys.° 

4. irk st m h3kwt ht int.sn —“You make them as corpses 
throughout their valley.” (Thutmose III Poetical Stela: Urk. 
IV 617.3.) The king is likened to a lion prowling the valleys of 
the enemy. 

5. r sksk h3styw m inwt iry — “In order to destroy the foreign- 
ers in their valleys.” (Thutmose III El-Lessiya Inscription: 
Urk. IV 812.2-3.) Again, this phrase occurs in a rhetorical 
passage. 

6. hbhb in(t) n Rtnw hr sms Hr nb ‘h — “Who trod the valley of 
Retenu following Horus, the lord of the palace.” (Tomb Biogra- 
phy of Amenemhab: Urk. IV 902.8.) Although this is one of the 
epithets associated with a private individual (like the phrase 
“following his lord”),° it nevertheless demonstrates the use of 
int when referring to Syria. As an aside, see also the similar 
epithet of Seti I as a lion that “treads the difficult roads of every 
foreign land”: hbhb mtnw St3w h3st nb (KRI 1 17.16-18.1 and 
18.9; see also KRI V 89.11-12). This, too, is a stereotyped 
phrase, but it points to the concept of the enemy’s country being 
woody and difficult to cross — as in example 9 below.’ Note 
also the epithet of Thutmose IV: “Who treads all the difficult 
northern lands”: ptpt h3swt nbt st3wt mhtwt (Thutmose IV 
Chariot Inscription: Urk. IV 1559.19). A similar idea may be 
seen in the texts of the First Hittite Marriage: “They passed the 
woody, narrow, and difficult (st3w) mountains” (KRI II 248.2) 
and “. .. presenting to him with their children and with the 
lords and officials of the poorly accessible (stz3w) Retjenu 
people (KRI II 241.11: Abu Simbel version; cf. 241.12 for a 
variant on the Karnak Stela). 

7. ir ¥t.sn ht int.sn —“Who makes their slaughter through- 
out their valley.” (Amunhotpe II Karnak Eighth Pylon: Urk. 
IV 1333.15.) The phrase is used rhetorically here. 

8. shwy nn h3styw bstw sm3.n hmf hit inwt.sn — “Summary of 
these rebellious foreigners which his majesty smote throughout 


5. Redford, Seven Studies, p. 59, also places a speech section after this phrase. 

6. Wb. IV 483.1-5, with Redford, Seven Studies, p. 60, nos. 24 and 25, and add Urk. IV 
129.17 and 890.10. 

7. See now Vernus, RdE 29 (1977): 179-93, especially p. 187 with n. 80. 
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their valleys.” (Amunhotpe II Fifth Pylon List: Urk. IV 
1337.12.) Again this is a stereotyped phrase referring to Syria. 


. gm.n.f hrww nb n Nhsyw m int st3(t) — “It was in an inacces- 


sible valley that he found all the Nubian enemies.” (Thut- 
mose IV Konosso Stela: Urk. IV 1547.20.) An excellent ex- 
ample (in a iw.tw text) in which the enemy is actually located 
by the Pharaoh in its homeland — a far and poorly accessible 
place. 


ptpt wrw.s nb ht int.sn — “Who tramples all of its chieftains 


throughout their valley.” (Assuan Philae Stela of Amun- 
hotpe III: Urk. [TV 1666.17.) The phrase appears near the end 
of this iw.tw composition and is used as an epithet. 

sn m h3yt ht intssn—“Who makes them as corpses 
throughout their valley.” (Seti I Karnak War Scene: KRI I 
8.10-11.) Again, the phrase is used rhetorically. 


hbs.sn dww inwt — “They clothed the mountains and valleys.” 


{Ramesses II Kadesh “Poem”: KRI II 19.9/15.) This is con- 
tained in an extended image wherein the enemy is likened to 
locust spreading all over the land. The use of hbs is also 
paralleled in the Historical Stela of Amasis, column 14: “They 
cover every road”: hbs.sn w3t nb(t) [Daressy, RT 22 (1900) 3}. 
m int.sn mi snhm—“Who enters into their valley like 
“eons age {Ramesses II Abu Simbel Temple, F 53: see 

emy and Donadoni, Abou-Simbel: Porte d’Entrée et 
Grande Salle F (CDEAE). Cairo (n.d.).] 


shtp.f ibw.sn m_ iny(t).sn —“He gladdened their hearts in 


their valley.” [Naucratis Stela, line 7: Erman, ZAS 38 
(1900): 129 with the improved reading of Gunn, JEA 29 
(1943): 57.] The reference in this inscription is to the joy of the 
foreign countries due to the king’s power and benevolence. By 
this period the word “valley” had come to mean almost any 
far-off locality. 


swd3.n.f Kmt r h3y‘w hr ‘hz r rwd.s m int hr(t) — “He pro- 


tected Egypt from strife fighting on its border in a distant 
valley.” (Canopus Stela: Urk. II 129.7-8.) A very late text, 
again demonstrating the prevalence of the common idiom; 
int hr(t) was also a frequently used term.2 The demotic 


8. Wb. III 145.5-6. For the Demotic equivalent, see Brugsch, Thesaurus Inscriptionum 
Aegyptiacarum VI (Leipzig, 1891), p. 1557. The term appears to be a late variant of 
b3swt w3wt, “distant lands,” as in Berlin 11164 [studied most recently by Giveon, Les 
Bédouins Shousou des documents égyptiens (Leiden, 1971), pp. 118-20, especially 
p- 120, n. a]; KRI I 8.11-12, II 304.13, 306.7 (with Giveon, pp. 113-15), and 574.6. 
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equivalent was often )t- (fv JiA33 3 ie, n n3 m3z‘w 
wyw — “in far away places”; the Greek renders this phrase as 
bE AVTIIS. 

The examples above demonstrate a common Egyptian concept regard- 

ing the homeland of their enemies. The word int came to have a 

frozen use [as in examples 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, and 11; this list can be 

-augmented by KRI II 172.4 and 296.5-6: restored]. The Asiatic and 

Nubian territories were remote and strange to the Egyptians, especially 

at the beginning of the 18th Dynasty. It was at that time that the 

Egyptian armies penetrated up to the fourth cataract of the Nile and 

permanently took control of Nubia. Perhaps one may wish to translate 

int as “wadi,” following Goedicke, although this is a bit speculative. 

Goedicke’s interpretation of a southern Nubian locale off the Nile valley 

proper for many of Egypt’s southern campaigns does hit the mark, 

especially in contrast to the common Egyptian designation of h3st for 
foreign land/hill country (cf. also ¢tst).° 

Two other examples parallel the Kadesh “Poem” [example 12 above], 
although not using int. They are: 

16. t3w h3swt fdk(.w) — “The plains and the hill countries were cut 
off.” (Ramesses III Year 5 Text: KRI V 22.2.) The king has 
every land and all regions under his control. 

17. nw.w h3zswt t3w n ww.sn — “They gathered together the hill 
countries and the plains of their districts.” (Ramesses III 
Year 11, “Poem”: KRI V 69.15.) This phrase is very similar to 
example 12 above. 


iti: “to seize.” A statement stressing the resultant action of PN 
m GN. Only the following example is extant: 
it.n.f imntt m_ mi-kd.f—“He has seized the entire 
west.” (Piye Stela: Urk. III 5.2.) “Iti is parallel to mhi. 


‘bs: “to boast.” Part of the Egyptian concept of their enemy was to 
regard them as cowardly, vain, and boastful. That bravado is under 

consideration here. 
1. [‘b' hpr n ‘-rsy whm mdt m stp-s3 ‘nh wd3 snb. (Hatshepsut Deir 
el Bahri Fragment: Naville, The Temple of Deir El Bahari VI, 


Z 
pl. 165.) It seems that the word ‘b‘ must be restored: F ff. 


However, owing to the fragmentary condition of the document, 


9. Goedicke, GM 10 (1974): 14. Note also fst parallel to dw: Kitchen, JEA 50 
(1964): 66-67 for full references. 
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and the consequent difficulties in interpretation, I give no 
translation here. 

2. Ihny p3 ‘b'w m-hnw ms.f — “Ikheny, the boaster, was in the 
middle of his army.” (Amunhotpe III Assuan Philae Road 
Stela: Urk. IV 1666.13.) A good example in which the epithet is 
applied directly to the rebel chieftain. 


The following demonstrates how stereotyped this idea of the enemy’s 
boastfulness became: 

3. di.f kn wrw nw Hr ‘b‘ nb n r3(w).sn — “He causes the princes 
of Syria to cease all of the, boasting of their mouths.” (Seti I 
Karnak War Scene: KRI 1 7.12.) 

4, °3 ‘b‘w nb n1r3(w).sn — “. . . when all the boasting of their mouths 
is great.” (Seti I First Beth Shan Stela: KRI I 12.5.) 


5. di.f kn bsttyw nb ‘b‘w nb n r3(w).sn — “He causes all the rebels 
to cease all the boasting of their mouths.” (Seti I Karnak War 
Scene: KRI I 23.9-10.) 

6. di.f kn wrw nw Hr ‘b‘ nb n r3.sn — [as in example 3 above]. 


(Ramesses II Undated War Scene: KRI II 166.8.) See the other 
amet in KRI II 155.5 (broken), 314.4, and 317.3+4. 

7. dit... w3h.sn ‘bd’ m t3.sn —“And I will cause ... them to 
cease boasting in their land.” (Ramesses II First Hittite Mar- 
riage: KRI II 243.1/3-4/7.) See also KRI II 9.6/10 and 478.13. 

di.f htyt hzswt nb ‘b‘ m t3.st (sic.) — “He causes every foreign 
country to turn back who boast in their land.” (Merneptah 
Nubian War Stelae: KRI IV 1.8.)'° 

Other examples can be found in texts from Ramesses III." 


a 


w3: “to fall” (into a condition); “to begin to” [see Breasted, PSBA 23 
(1901): 239-43; Goedicke, Kénigliche Dokumente aus Alten Reiches, 
p, 102]. 

1. r ntt KS hst w3.ti r bstw —“...to the effect that vile Kush 
has begun to be hostile.” (Thutmose II Assuan Philae Inscrip- 
tion: Urk. IV 138.13.) The sentence occurs before the nk3t 
phrase (see k3i below). 

2. sbit w3(.w) r hwtf rmt Kmt— “Rebels have begun to plunder 


10. In this and subsequent references to the Nubian Stelae, the version from Amada will 
be meant. For the other texts, see chapter 1, example 15. 

11. KRI V 12.8 (n3 t3w ‘b'w), 14.5 (di kn.w ‘b'w), 21.13 (nz tzw ‘b'w), 32.5, 45.13 (kn 
13.k), 46.2/3 (kn r3.k), 57.4 (‘bw m ‘S3t), 61.9 (kn r3.w ‘b‘), 62.4 (nzy.w ‘b‘w), 
and 86.11 (kn.n ‘b‘). In addition, note the remarks of Edgerton and Wilson, Hist. Rec., 
p. 79, n. 26¢e. 


10. 
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the people of Egypt.” (Thutmose II Assuan Philae Inscription: 
Urk. IV 138.15.) Again in the same text — this phrase is more 
specific than the one above; it follows the passage with nk3t. 


. W3.f r tr n rkt — “He has fallen into a time of hostility.” (Thut- 


mose IT Assuan Philae Inscription: Urk. IV 139.3.) A reference 
to the hostility of a specific Nubian prince. 


. W3(.w) r bstw hr hm.f—“. .. begun to be hostile against his 


majesty.” (Thutmose III Karnak “Annals”: Urk. IV 648.7.) At 
the beginning of Stick I and before the historical narration, 
this phrase serves a similar function to that of the w3 clauses in 
the message reports.° 


. [tw.sn] w3(.w) r ‘3 — “They have become numerous.” (Thut- 


mose III Karnak “Annals”: Urk. IV 650.2.) Here we see a w3 
within a message report, showing the frozen state it had 
reached. Note that it follows a shwy phrase (Urk. IV 649.8) 
which is not in the report. 


. W3(.w) r ‘hz hn‘ hm.f — “Have begun to fight against his majesty.” 


(Thutmose IIIT Karnak “Annals”: Urk. IV 710.9.) The refer- 
ence once again occurs after the shwy phrase and actually may 
belong to a iw.tw message, now broken (Urk. IV 710.6). 
Also, note the lack of k3i. 


. wnw w3 r tkk t358w.i — “Who began to attack my boundaries.” 


(Thutmose HI Dedication Text: Urk. IV 758.7.) At this point 
in time the phrase had become stereotyped. Observe that these 
clauses are always placed at the beginning of a historical section. 
(I reject Sethe’s restorations in Urk. IV 758.4, as w3 always 
refers to events happening before the Egyptian invasion and not 
to the king’s return to Egypt.) 


. wn w3 r tk t38w.f — “Who has begun to attack his boundaries.” 


(Ramesses II Karnak Undated War Scene: KRI II 154.3.) 


_ wn w3 r tkk t38.f — “Who has begun to attack his boundary.” 


(Ramesses II Karnak Undated War Scene: KRI II 166.14.) 
w3.w r k3(t) sbi m whm sp — “They began to plot rebellion a 
second time.” (Ramesses III Year 11, “Poem”: KRI V 69.14.) 


12. For this line, Posener’s remarks in RdE 10 (1955): 92-93 are necessary; Faulkner, 
CD, p. 52, and his comments on p. 154, should also be consulted. He translates this 


passage as “he has taken occasion to conspire (?) 


” 
. 


13. Wilson, ANET3, p. 235, ns. 11 and 15, has objected to Sethe’s restorations [ZAS 47 
(1910): 74-84]. The major argument against Sethe’s position has come from Gardiner and 
Gunn, JEA 5 (1918): 54, n. 2, and now Redford, Festschrift Elmar Edel (Bamberg, 
1979), pp. 338-42. 
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wa: “to command.” This verb serves in a similar fashion to di iw 
in the First Beth Shan Stela of Seti I. 
‘hin wd.in hmf ‘nh wd3 snb ... wdb hr.sn r h3st D3hy 
—“Then his majesty, Il.p.h., commanded. . . to turn back to the 
land of Djahy.” (Seti I Second Beth Shan Stela: KRI I 16.13- 
14.) The phrase occurs after thm (KRII 16.9). 


wdi: “to send out,” “to dispatch,” “to set forth,” “to depart.” 

1. wn.in hmf hr wd(t) p3 ms mitt htrw %3w — “Then his 
majesty dispatched the numerous infantry and chariotry.”!* 
(Seti I Nubian War Texts: -KRI I 103.7/8.) This text employs 
wdi for the more typical sbi. 

2. ‘hin wd.n hm.f ms‘ r ‘h' n.sn — “Then his majesty sent out the 
army in order to stand against them.” [Merneptah Cairo and 
Heliopolis Columns: KRI IV 23.6-7 and Bakry, Aegyptus 53 
(1973) Pl. 8; the Cairo Column is broken here.] This short 
descriptive passage precedes the defeat of the enemy. 


PN m GN: “PN is in GN.” This section will deal with the only two 
passages in which the message report states a specific locality; it is 
parallel to ph. 
1. p3 hrw hsy nty m dmi n Hmt — “The vile enemy who is in the 
city of Hamath.” (Seti I First Beth Shan Stela: KRII 12.8.) 
This passage precedes shwy. 
2. iw wn wr n imntt... T3y.f-nht m GN—“The chief of the 
west, . . . Tefnakht, is in the nome of. . . .” (Piye Stela: Urk. 
III 4.15-16.) As with the example above, the hostile actions 
have already taken place: the rebels have seized a key area. 


phi: “to reach.” This verb was used only when the scribe wished to 
report the transgression of the enemy upon Egyptian-held territory. It 
differs from iw — “to come” — which was used to narrate the 
arrival of the enemy in foreign lands (not under the direct control of the 
king). Because of its limited use, examples are rare: 

1. ph.n.f t3Sw imntt m shwt nw Pr-i-ir—“It is in the 
fields of Per-yer that he has reached the Western Borders.” 
(Merneptah Karnak Libyan War Inscription: KRI IV 4.34.) 
The ph.n.f is taken as an emphatic §dm.n.f here. This passage 
is placed immediately before the “rage” portion and is natur- 
ally included in the message section; it is the last fact to be told 


14. Vercoutter, RdE 24 (1972): 202, translates: “Sa majesté avanca, linfanterie 
comme la charrerie étaient nombreuses.” But the king never went to Nubia during this 
campaign, as the next sentence indicates: “The army of his majesty arrived at... .” 
15. On this lacuna, see BAR IV, p. 419, n. e. 
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to the king. In line 19 (KRI IV 4.11), there is another refer- 
ence to the “reaching” of Egyptian territory by the enemy, but 
the section is more literary. 

2. ph.sn sht Mfk[3t]— “They reached the Mfk3t field.” [Amasis 
Historical Stela I, column 4: RT 22 (1900) 2.] The phrase is 
again in a iw.tw text. 


nwi: “to assemble.” Parallel to the shwy cleus: are sly two 

examples of this verb: 

1. nw.f nf rmt %3 — “He assembled to himse.2 si:ny psupic ~ 
(Seti I First Beth Shan Stela: KRI1 i2.8-9.} In the iw.tw 
report and following a PN m GN — “PN is in GN” — section, 
this passage precedes nhm. 

2. nw.w h3swt t3w n ww.n— “They gathered together the hill 
countries and plains of their districts.” (Ramesses III Year 11, 
“Poem”: V 69.15.) This follows a k3i phrase, in a some- 
what nonliterary section. Even in the bombastic nonnarrative 
Medinet Habu Inscriptions of Ramesses III, the typical literary 
arrangement of military compositions was still followed. 


nhm: “to seize.” 

1. Nhsy hr nhm ‘nht nb r.sn — “The Nubians have seized all the 
corn from them.” (Amunhotpe IV Amada and Buhen Stelae 
Fragments: see chapter 1, ex. (14) and Urk. IV 1963.11.) This 
occurs in a iw.tw phrase referring to the ensuing activity of 
the enemy after planning hostility. 

2. iw.f hr nhm dmi n—“And he seized the city of... .” 
(SetiI First Beth Shan Stela: KRJ1 12.9.) As in the last 
examples, the enemy has plotted and now acts. 


ngmgm: “to conspire.” A very rare word, used only in the following 
documents: 

1. ... hr ngmgm m inwt.sn hr mdt....—“... plotting in their 
valleys, saying... .” (Hatshepsut Deir el Bahri Fragment: 
Naville, The Temple of Deir el Bahari V1, pl. 165.) The phrase 
is possibly contained in a message report, but the text is very 
broken. In a previous column, the following can be deter- 
mined: “They spoke furiously and advanced belligerently””® 
(again referring to the opening hostile moves of the enemy). 


16. And not “All foreign lands spoke (?) (their) heart’s rage (but?) they turned back on 
account of the greatness (?),” as in Redford, Seven Studies, p. 59 with ns. 17 and 18. 
Hsit-hr means “to turn a face”; hence, hsi-hr wr signifies “to present a great face,” 
ie., “to face aggressively.” For the meanings of hsi, see Faulkner, CD, p. 177; 
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2. nhy [m] nz n Sttyw nty m dmi n ’Ikt hr ngmgm — “Some of the 
Asiatics who were in the city of "Jkt plotted a conspiracy.” 
(Amunhotpe II Karnak Stela: Urk. IV 1312.8.) The phrase is 
contained in a message report; it is not paralleled by the Mem- 
phis Stela. 


ngmgm served the same purpose as k3i bitw m ib, and was 
probably interchangeable with it. 


rdi m hr: “to command.” The only example of this term (parallel to 
wd, “to command”) occurs in the Buhen Stela of Amunhotpe IV 
(line 5; the Amada Fragment has a ‘lacuna here): 
wn.in hm. hr dit) m hr n p3 s3 nsw [n Ks]...— “Then 
his majesty commanded the royal son of Kush. . .” [Amun- 
hotpe IV Buhen Stela, line 7: see chapter 1, example 14.] This 
line precedes the overthrow of the enemy and refers to the 
king’s orders to his army. 


h3i: “to descend.” 

1. Nhsy h3.w m h3w W3w3t — “The Nubian has descended into the 
region of Wawat.” (Thutmose IV Konosso Stela: Urk. IV 
1545.11.) The enemy descends from his land into Egyptian-held 
territory. This occurs in a iw.tw text, as does the next 
example. A similar passage appears in the Semneh Stela of 
Amunhotpe III, but there the reference is to the Egyptian army 
(Urk. TV 1659.12). 

2. Mry s3 Dyd h3.w hr h3swt nt Thnw — “Mery the son of Ded has 
descended upon the land of Thnw.” (Merneptah Karnak War 
Inscription: KRI IV 3.16.) The phrase occurs at the beginning 
of the iw.tw report, which is another reason for regarding 
this text as belonging to that genre. 

3. h3(t) pw ir.n h3styw imntt Mdd rn.s —“The western desert- 
dwellers called Mdd descended.” (Stela of Irike-Amanote, col- 
umns 45-46: Macadam, Temples of Kawa I, pl. 23.) This is a 
very late text from Meroe. There is no message section; instead 
the scribe has provided a terse account of the flight of these 
enemies after seeing the Pharaoh. A K6nigsnovelle setting 
precedes this. 


hhy: “to seek.” 


1. pdt Md3y ...r hhy Sttywr dr st.sn — “. . . Medjay bowmen .. . 
in order to seek out the Asiatics and in order to destroy their 


Wb. Ill, p. 159.5-6; Gardiner, AEO I, p. 160*; and Posener, Littérature et politique, 
p. 76, with n. 4. 
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places.” [Carnarvon Tablet, line 11: Gardiner, JEA 3 (1916): 
104.] Hhy in this case refers to the onset of the campaign in 
which Kamose’s Medjay bowmen were sent by the king to 
attack a pocket of Asiatics. 

2. wn.in.tw hr hhy rmt.f mnmnt.f — “Then one sought his people 
and his cattle.” (Tomb Biography of Ahmose son of Ebana: 
Urk. IV 7.12.) 

. hnd phwy.fy ... hr hhy ‘hz — “Who trod its limits . . . seeking 
battle.” (Thutmose I Tombos Inscription: Urk. IV 85.8-9.) A 
reference to the king’s Nubian campaign appears among a long 
series of generalized statements; the enemy avoids combat: 
Urk. IV 85.10." 

4. ...hr hhy hrw pf hsy [m] h3swt Mtn —“. . . seeking that vile 
enemy [in] the foreign lands of Mitanni.” (Thutmose III Gebel 
Barkal Stela: Urk. IV 1232.9.) Again the phrase occurs in a 
generalized setting, referring to the king’s campaigns across the 
Euphrates. 

5. m-ht wd3.f r Miw r hhy btn sw m tz pf— “Afterwards he 
proceeded to Miw in order to seek him who disobeyed him 
in that land.” (Thutmose III Armant Stela: Urk. IV 1246.4.) 

6. hhy ‘ n ph sw — “Who seeks the power of he who reaches him.” 
(Thutmose IV Konosso Stela: Urk. TV 1547.19.) See Helck’s 
translation (Urk. Ubersetzung, 144): “. . . wobei er die Streit- 
macht des Angreifers suchte” — after sbi (Urk. IV 1546.5), 
but before gmi (Urk. IV 1547.20). 


e) 


The term hhy was thus used in a rather general sense to refer to the 
king’s desire to find the enemy. It is not used with the precision of a spr, 
gmi or phi passage, but nevertheless is a common idiom in our 
military texts." 


sbi: “to send.” A very common word, as the following examples 
demonstrate, and always occurring in this pattern: (a) report of the 
revolt, and (b) the sending of the Egyptian army to crush it. 
1. sb.n.i pdt nht nt Md3yw — “I dispatched a victorious host of 
Medjay.” [Carnarvon Tablet, line 12: Gardiner, JEA 3 (1916): 


17. For a similar reference to the cowardly enemy, note Siebert, Die Characteristik © 
(Wiesbaden, 1969), pp. 193-95: reference to the Second Semneh Stela of Sesostris IIT. 

Note also Merikare 91-94. 

18. Other Nineteenth Dynasty examples depict the king as a jackal seeking his prey 

(KRI I 18.9-10 and II 319.3/4), as well as in vaguer terms (KRI II 150.13, 314.4, 317.5/6, 

and possibly 337.6). The term quickly became devoid of any historical information (e.g., 

KRI IV 2.3). 
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105.] The army of Kamose is sent to a specific region without 
the king. 


. sb.n.i pdt nht ntt hrty r hb Dsds —“I sent forth a victori- 


ous host which was overland in order to hack up the Oasis of 
Baharia.” (Second Kamose Stela, line 29: Habachi, The Second 
Stela of Kamose, pp. 41-42.) 


. ‘hin sb.n hm.f ms ‘83 r T3-sty — “Then his majesty dispatched 


the great army to Nubia.” (Thutmose II Assuan Philae Road 
Inscription: Urk. IV 140.3.) The first use of the verb sbi in a 
iw.tw text. Note that the following phrases are all rhetorical 
until the next ‘h'.n (Urk. IV 140.6: the spr clause). 

wd.n.tw m hm.n stp-s3 ‘nh wd3 snb ... r sbt ms‘ r Pwnt 
— “Now, one commanded in the majesty of the palace, I.p.h., 
. .. to send the army to Punt.” (Hatshepsut Punt Reliefs: Urk. 
IV 354.15-17.) This example has been included since it demon- 
strates the use of sbi in a Kénigsnovelle text at the end of 
the narration. As shall be demonstrated below, the sbi 
clause is used after the immediate reaction section of the king, 
near the end of the opening passage. 

hm.i r itt t3w h3styw nbt dmd(.w) — “Who dispatched 
my majesty in order to seize all the inhabitants of the flat and 
the hill lands together.” (Thutmose III Gebel Barkal Stela: 
Urk. IV 1236.9.) This example provides an interesting parallel 
in a nonnarrative text: this time, the king is sent on an expedi- 
tion by his god. 


. Sb.n.f sw m kn nht — “He sent him in might and power.” (Thut- 


mose IV Konosso Stela: Urk. IV 1546.5.) Again the phrase 
refers to the god’s dispatching of the army of the king; it occurs 
in a iw.tw text following the message report. 


. wd hm f sbt s n mS 124 m prt r hnmt — “His majesty com- 


manded the sending of 124 soldiers to go to the well.” (Amun- 
hotpe III Bubastis Fragment: Urk. IV 1735.11.) Following a 
conference (nd-shr), the king dispatches the army to defeat 
the enemy. 


: sb.in.f mS* srw r Ssp n-h3t.sn 3s — “He sent the army and the 


magnates in order to receive them quickly.” (Ramesses II First 
Hittite Marriage: KRI II 248.13/15.) Not in a military text but 
following immediately upon a message report (sndm-ib: 
KRI II 247.10/12). 


19. For ssp n-h3t. .. 38, see Kuentz, ASAE 25 (1925): 232, n. 4, with Faulkner, CD 
p. 271: 
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9. ... hr sbt pdt r t3 nb —“. . . sending the bowmen to every land.” 
(Merneptah Karnak War Inscription: IV 3.14-15.) This phrase is 
in a section referring to the marshalling of the Egyptian army for 
their eventual clash with the enemy. 

10. ‘h'.nhm.f sb ms‘ r Kmt — “Then his majesty dispatched the army to 
Egypt.” (Piye Stela: Urk. II 7.16.) After having heard of the 
advance of Tefnakht in a iw.tw report, Piye sends out his army. 

11. ms* sb.n hm.k r T3-sty — “The army which your majesty sent to 
Nubia.” [Psammetichus II Karnak/Shellal Stelae: Bakry, Or. 
Antiq. 6 (1967): 227, fig. 1; and Sauneron and Yoyotte, BIFAO 
50 (1952): pl. I.] In this passage the sbi phrase is placed within 
the iw.tw report, totally unlike our other examples. This is 
done because in this case the iw.tw report has not been used to 
convey the news of a revolt, as is common with that genre; instead 
the scribe has reported the fate of the Egyptian army in Nubia after 
the revolt had taken place. Thus a relative form has been used. 


snhy mS‘: “to muster troops.” A common military phrase referring to the 
king’s assembling of his army [cf. Smither, JEA 27 (1941): 75 and Volten, 
' Agypter und Amazonen (Vienna, 1962), p. 26-II 26]. 

1. wn.in.tw hr 'snhy ms! Pr-°3 ‘nh wd3 snb —“Then one mus- 
tered the troops of Pharaoh, |.p.h.” (Amunhotpe III Semneh 
Stela: Urk. TV 1659.13.) 

2. dd n rh.n ‘S.n.f m snhy ms‘ — “Say: ‘We do not know whom he 
has summoned in mustering troops’.” (Piye Stela: Urk. III 
8.10.) 

3. ms‘ r-dr.f snh(.w) r ‘rrwt —“. .. the entire army was mustered 
at the gate...” [Psammetichus I Dashur Road Stela, col- 
umn 10: Goedicke, MDAIK 18 (1962): 35 and PI. I.] The Phar- 
aoh assembles his troops at the royal residence in order to 
march into Libya. This passage occurs after the report of the 
Libyan incursion. 

4. wnn hm.f hr snh(y) ms‘.f—“Then his majesty mustered his 
infantry.” [Amasis Historical Stela I, column 10: Daressy, RT 
22 (1900): 2-3.] This phrase immediately follows the iw.tw 
clause. 

The following phrase is parallel to the idiom above: shwy ms‘: “to 
assemble troops.” 
[wd.n.f] sh[wy ms‘].f hr-“wy — “Then he commanded the as- 
sembling of his army immediately.” (Thutmose IV Konosso 
Stela: Urk. IV 1546.4.) The passage occurs before a sbi 
phrase (Urk. IV 1546.4). 
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1. shwy.n.f n.f h3kw-ib — “After he had assembled to himself the 


recalcitrant of heart.” (Tomb Biography of Ahmose son of 
Ebana: Urk. IV 6.12.) This statement occurs after the arrival 
(iw) of the enemy, Tti-‘n. 


2. shwy.n.f t3%w gswy.fy — “He has assembled the boundaries of his 


two sides.” (Tombos Inscription of Thutmose I: Urk, TV 84.2.) 
This passage is extremely poetic, but the sense conveyed is that 
the Nubian rebel has collected together all the people of his 
land in order to oppose the.Egyptian might. 


3. shwy.n.f n.f wrw nw h3swt [nbt wnw] hr mw n Kmt — “He has 


assembled to himself the princes of all the foreign lands who 
used to be loyal to Egypt.” (Thutmose III Karnak “Annals”: 
Urk. IV 649.8.) A list of the lands does not follow, but in the 
succeeding passage (which is broken) there is a reference to the 
extent of the revolt (see Urk. IV 649.9). This phrase is in the 
conference of the king and does not belong to the following 
message report. 


4. ist shwy.n hrw pf hsy [n Nhr\n htrw hn‘ rmt.sn — “Now, that 


6. nn 


vile enemy of Naharain has assembled horses and his people.” 
(Thutmose III Karnak “Annals”: Urk. IV 710.4.) In Stiick V 
this passage precedes the w3 phrase (Urk. IV 710.9), although 
there may be a message report between the two. 

h3swt nb shwy.n.s”" ‘h'(.w) hr.w r 7r3.s— “All the foreign 
lands, they were assembled, standing prepared at its mouth.” 
(Thutmose III Armant Stela: Urk. IV 1247.1.) A reflection on 
the battle of Megiddo; not in the main tradition. 

drw irt.nf r b3swt nbt shw.w r tz nb dmd(.w) — “There 
was no limit to what he did against all foreign countries collected 
together, against every land assembled.” (Amunhotpe II 
Amada Stela: Urk. IV 1292.9/10.) Once more, the phrase is a 
reflection upon the Pharaoh’s victories; rhetorical usage here. 


7. shwy.f nf 3m3w nb bsttyw nw kt h3st — “He assembled to 


himself all the rebellious foreigners of another land.” (Thut- 
mose IV Konosso Stela: Urk. IV 1545.13.) This example is of 
prime importance, inasmuch as it demonstrates for the first time 
the use of shwy in a iw.tw text. It follows both the h3i and 


20. Grapow, Studien, pp. 68-69. 

21. An early example of representing Middle Egyptian .sn. This writing is due to 
the evolution of .sm > .se. On this linguistic change, see now Kroeber, Die Neudgyptizis- 
men vor der Amarnazeit, pp. 31-37. 
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k3i phrases, but naturally precedes the sb clause. If the reaction 
section is eliminated, the following arrangement occurs: 

(a) iw.tw (b) hzi_ (c) k3i_ (d) shwy  (e) sbi 
These phrases all formed the core of the narrative of the 
iw.tw texts; note how standard the formulae had become by 
the reign of Thutmose IV; wz had been abandoned, but sbi 
was retained. 

8. shwy.f n.f h3swt nbt r-53° phww n p3 ym — “He has assembled to 
himself all the foreign lands as far as the ends of the sea.” 
(Ramesses II Kadesh “Poem”: KRI II 16.9/15.) The phrase oc- 
curs after a iw passage, which is introduced by ist (P 41): 
KRI II 16.1/7). Note that this line precedes a long list of the 
Hittite allies; in fact, this phrase parallels the Thutmose III 
example 2 above. After the list of allies (P 43-47) there appears 
some additional rhetoric in a reflective section (P 48~53). A new 
clause beginning with ist in P 54 then reintroduces the narra- 
tive. The arrangement is: 

(a) P 41-42: setting. 

(b) P 43-47: background — note the ‘repetition of iw from 
P 41 in P 43. Insofar as P 41ff. provides the background infor- 
mation, one would expect it to belong in a quote, but in this 
composition the iw.tw is out of place and supplies no infor- 
mation (see chapter 5 for a full discussion). After this passage, 
the king must act. In a short iw.tw composition, he immedi- 
ately sends out his army; in this lengthy text there are numerous 
background remarks until the iw.tw passage is reached 
(P 76, first half). At that point the king is depicted as making 
preparations and the battle begins (P 76, second half). 


sm: “to go forth.” Parallel to the sbi phrase, 5m occurs in the 
following five late texts: 

1. §m(t) pw irt.n.sn r hnt Nny-nswt — “Then they went forth to 
the south of Heracleopolis.” (Piye Stela: Urk. III 11.4.) This 
phrase was placed before A3yt ‘3t in Urk. II 12.4. 

2. rdi.n hm.f sm ms‘ r— “Then his majesty caused his army to go 
forth to. . .” [Psammetichus II Tanis Stela, lines 5-6: Saune- 
ron and Yoyotte, BIFAO 50 (1952): pl. III.] The passage occurs. 
after the iw.tw and k3i phrases, but before spr. 

3. rdit.in hm.f sm mX.f 1 h3swt Blh—“Then his majesty 
caused his army to go forth to the foreign land of Blh.” (Stela of 
Anlamani, line 16: Macadam, Temples of Kawa I, pl. 16.) 

4. ‘hin rdi.t(w) sm mS r ‘hz hn'.sn — “Then the army was sent 
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forth in order to do battle with them.” (Stela of Irike-Amanote, 
columns 26-27: Ibid., pl. 23.) This passage follows a message 
report concerning a revolt of the desert folk. 

5. §m(t) pw ir.nf hn’ mS.f r p3 t3 n Hr—“Then he went forth 
together with his army to Syria.” (Satrap Stela: Urk. II 15.4.) 


siy: “to go forth” — (1Qar . This verb appears only in the Napa- 
tan text of Natasen and probably represents Coptic wei < sm.” It is 
employed in the same sense as sbi or 3m and occurs after the 
announcement of the enemy’s arrival. The examples that follow are all 
taken from Schafer’s publication of 1901: 

1. dit(.i) siy pdt m Dr—“I sent forth the archers from Dr” 
(line 39). The phrase immediately follows the ii passage and 
precedes h3yt ‘3t. 

2. hr kt ‘n* iri dit siy t-pdt hr sbiw — “Furthermore, 
I sent forth the archer(s) against (hr for r) the enemies” 
(line 46). This line is introduced by a literary demarcation, thus 
announcing a new military event different from the campaign to 
Dr. It is followed by ir knkn (“to fight”). 

3. kt ‘n diti sty t-pdt hr (=r) sbi— “Furthermore, I sent 
forth the archer(s) against the enemy country” (line 50). 

4. ky ‘n dit.i sty t-pdt hr (=r) sbi — “Furthermore, I caused 
the archer(s) to go forth against the enemy country” (lines 
54-55). 

5. kt ‘n dit.i siy ‘§ ‘%3 hr (=r) sbi— “Furthermore, I 
caused many cries to go forth against the enemy country” (lines 
56-67). The “many cries” (or shouts) must be taken as the mus- 
tering of troops and their dispatch by the king. 

A variant to the list above occurs in line 52 of this stela: hr ‘n 
dit.) msh® ‘§ %3 hr (=r) sbit—“Furthe-more, I caused a 
great cry to go forth against the enemy country.” In this case, simply the 
reputation of the king’s power was sufficient to overawe the rebels; 
following this is a typical h3yt “zt passage. Actually, of course, the mere 
fama of the Napatan monarch could not have achieved the military 


22. On this fact see Schafer’s comments in Die Aethiopische Kénigsinschrift des Berliner 
Museums (Leipzig, 1901), p. 120, n. 2. 

23. Ibid., p. 125, ns. 2 (top) and 3 (top). 

24. Ibid., p. 125, n. 2 (top) and p. 128, n. 1 (top). 

25. Ibid., p. 102, n. 2 (bottom) and Wb. II 147.1. It is probably a conflation of m + sh, 
the latter being an infinitive. See, in addition, Wb. III 466.10 for a shyt-boat, which might 
be formed from the same verb shy. 
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defeat of his opponents: his army must have been involved, as the 
following shows: 
wn ‘¥ ¥3 wd3(.w) n p3y.i srhs.. . i-db3w [ = r-db3 (?)]* 
sbi Md3y — “Then went forth many cries to my chiefs” 
. . . to chastise the Madjoi enemy country” (line 61). 


sni: “to plan [rebellion/sedition].” There exists only one example of 
this verb in the Seti I Karnak Inscription, a rhetorical iw.tw text. The 
word parallels the phrase k3i bstw and may be likened to the verb 
tfy in the Medinet Habu rhetorical iw.tw text. These examples are 
further proof that the Seti I Karnak Text and the Medinet Habu 
Inscription, although using a iw.tw formula, must be set apart from 
their more sober kin. 

n3 n hrw n S3sw Sn.sn bd’ —“The Shasu enemy — they 

have planned rebellion.” (Seti I Karnak War Text: KRI I 9.3- 

4) (bds = older bstw.) 


di: “to conspire.” This phrase parallels k3i, ”to plan,” and 
occurs only in the Medinet Habu Texts of Ramesses III. 

1. iry.w Sdtt— “They have made a conspiracy.” (Ramesses III 
Medinet Habu Wall Text: KRI V 12.3.) This phrase occurs in 
the rhetorical iw.tw texts of Ramesses III. It follows a #fy 
passage but precedes the assembly of the a-my. 

2. iry.w Sdt m n3y.sn iww — “They have “ade ° conspiracy in 
their isles.” (Ramesses III Year 8 Text: KR:  %9.14.) This 
passage, again, is in a nonnarrative section referring .o the plans 
of the enemy. 


k3i78: “to plan.” 

1. wnw m ndt nt nb tzwy hmt(.w) nk3t — “Those who were serfs of 
the Lord of the Two Lands were intent on plotting.” (Thut- 
mose II Assuan Philae Stela: Urk. IV 138.14.) Here the pas- 
sage differs slightly from those in the succeeding examples; 
however, it is contained within the iw.tw report, preceding 
w3 rand following w3 r bstw. 

2. k3.n.f bstw r Kmt — “He planned hostility against Egypt.” (Thut- 


26. If the connection of r-db3, originally “in order to replace” (Gardiner, EG?, p. 136, - 
§180 C) and Coptic “because of” [Crum, A Coptic Dictionary (Oxford, 1939), p. 61], 
erfe, can be maintained, perhaps we have “in order to.” Schafer, Die Aethiopische 
K6nigsinschrift, p. 132, n. 5 (top), is unsure. 

27. Schafer, ibid., pp. 52 and 72. 

28. Hist. Rec., p. 7, n. 4a. 

29. Ibid., p. 32, n. 60a. 
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mose IV Konosso Stela: Urk. TV 1545.12.) Here the phrase 
occurs in a iw.tw report in its “classical” use. This passage 
presents the first statement concerning the rebels, claiming that 
they intend to disrupt the status quo, an idea continually 
repeated in later texts. It follows a h3i clause. 

3. k3.n.f bstw m ib.f—“He planned hostility in his heart.” 
(Amunhotpe III Assuan Philae Stela: Urk. IV 1666.4.) Again 
the phrase occurs in a iw.tw text, referring to the hostile 
attitude of the enemy chieftain. 

4. k3[.sn bstw m_ ib.sn] — “They planned hostility in their 
hearts.” (Amunhotpe III Sai Inscription: Urk. TV 1959.17.) If 
Helck’s restoration for this line is correct, bstw r Kmit, 
following example 2 above, is equally possible. This use of 
terminology is a major reason for classifying this composition 
among the iw. tw texts. 

5. kelan bino { Ca —“They planned hostility { area 
(Amunhotpe IV Amada Fragment: Urk. IV 1963.11.) Like 
example 4 above, terminology is a major reason for regarding 
this text, too, as a iw.tw document. 

6. k3.sn bStw — “They planned hostility.” (Seti I Nubian War Texts: 
KRII102.14/15.) The scribe has made this section briefer, 
as the next part of the text contains a discussion between Seti 
and his officials. 

7. Imw n.w nz tzw r ‘si tz]... k3w om h3tyw.sn r T3-mri — 
“Woe to them — the lands to the circuit of the earth . . . who 
plot in their hearts against Egypt.” (Ramesses III Year 5 Text, 
Second Part: KRI V 25.16-26.1.) For the use of imw, see 
also the Year 11 text, line 32 (KRI V 63.4). This example 
demonstrates the generalized used to which k3i had degen- 
erated; the reader should remember that these texts are 
rhetorical and bombastic, and contain no narrative.” 

8. w3.w r k3(t) sbi m whm sp — “They schemed to plot rebellion 
again.” (Ramesses III Year 11, “Poem”: KRI V 69.14.) This 
passage occurs within a partly narrative section referring to the 
outbreak of the second Libyan invasion. 

9. pz t3 n Nhs... k3.w ‘hz — “The land of the Nubians . . . they 
planned to fight.” [Psammetichus II Tanis Stela, line 5: Saune- 
ron and Yoyotte, BIFAO 50 (1952): 174 and pl. III.] In a 


30. Ibid., see also p. 91, n. 23a. 
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iw.tw text of the Late Period, this example — as should be ex- 
pected — does not parallel the earlier ones. 


tfy: “to be in motion.” *' A Medinet Habu term (like sdtt) occurring in 
a rhetorical iw.tw report. 
tfy Thnw ir.w Sdtt—“The Tehenu are in motion; they have 
conspired.” (Ramesses III Medinet Habu Wall Text: KRI V 
12.2-3.) This term may have replaced the more common 
iw. 


thm™: “to mobilize,” “to attack,” “to invade.” This verb replaced both 
k3i and nhm of the 18th Dynasty. 

1. ‘h’.w thm.w hr nz n “3mw Rhm — “Standing and attacking the 
Asiatics of Ram.” (Seti I Second Beth Shan Stela: KRI I 16.9.) 
The phrase occurs in a iw.tw text describing the aggressive 
actions of the enemy. 

2. n3n hrw n W3w3(t) hr thm m p3 rsy — “The enemies of Wawat 
have invaded in the South.” (Merneptah Nubian War Stela: see 
KRI IV 1.11.) The verb is contained within a message report 
inscription at the beginning of the text. 

3. thm p3 wr hsy n Rbw....— “The vile prince of Libya has 
mobilized. . . .” [Merneptah Cairo and Heliopolis Columns: 
KRI IV 23.6 and Bakry, Aegyptus 53 (1973): pl. 8.] The text of 
Heliopolis adds that the enemy chieftain was intent on invading 
(thi) Egypt. 

4. iw h3w im hr thm tz —“Thousands are there, invading/ 
mobilizing the land.” [Amasis Historical Stela, column 14: 
Daressy, RT 22 (1900): 2.] This passage is contained in the 
second iw.tw report. 


di iw: “to send.” This form has been found in only one text of a 
military nature; it parallels sbi and wdi. 
wn.in hmf hr ditt) iw p3 ms tpy—“Then his majesty 
sent the first army.” (SetiI First Beth Shan Stela: KRI! 
12.10-11.) The phrase occurs immediately after the iw. tw 
report. 


The preceding section dealt with lexical items common to all the military 
inscriptions, as preserved in the iw.tw texts. There appears to be a- 
regular arrangement to the presentation of the material. That is to say, 


31. Ibid., p. 7, n. la. 
32. Ibid., p. 40, n. 6a. 
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texts of the iw.tw genre not only conform to a standard literary 
pattern, but are also written with a set list of common lexical items. 
Since these war reports are extremely formalized both in literary form 
and in vocabulary, one should be wary when reconstructing the histori- 
cal events leading up to and including any Egyptian attack in either the 
north or the south. It is often a relatively simple matter to disregard the 
continuous references to the enemy as the initiator of hostilities; it is 
more difficult to extract the chronological arrangement of the warfare 
from the highly structured and artificial pattern of these texts. 


The following two charts should help to emphasize further the similarity 
in the arrangement of lexical items. 

The first chart consists of specific military texts (the more generalized 
groupings of words and phrases are contained in the second chart). Each 
text is listed with respect to the common words and phrases to be found 
in it, in the order of their appearance. The pattern (or lack of pattern) of 
arrangement in the two categories of military inscriptions should be 
ascertainable from this listing. 

In the second chart, words and phrases are grouped together: each 
group represents a choice of vocabulary apparently open to the scribe 
—no more than one choice would be taken from any one group. 
Additionally, these items are presented in the order of their appearance 
in a text. 


Literary Arrangement in the Military Texts 


I Il Ill IV 
AHMOSE, SON THUTMOSE It THUTMOSE II THUTMOSE III 
OF EBANA ASSUAN PHILAE KARNAK “ANNALS”: KARNAK “ANNALS”: 
INSCRIPTION I— STUCK | Ul — STUCK I 
1. spr 1. wd3-ib 1. ndwt-r3 1. Report: broken 
2. gmi 2. W3 2. iw 2. iw 
3. nk3t 3. shwy 
4. w3 
5. w3 
6. sbi 
7. spr 
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Vv 
THUTMOSE Iil 
KARNAK “ANNALS”: 
Ill —— STUCK V 


VI 


AMUNHOTPE II 
KARNAK STELA 


1. ist spr 1. PN m GN 
2. ist shwy 2. ngmgm 
— broken — next 
section is probably 
independent from 
the above 
3. w3 
4. ‘hin thnn 
Ix x 
AMUNHOTPE III AMUNHOTPE III 
WILD CATTLE SAI 
HUNT SCARAB INSCRIPTION 
— broken — 
1. iw.tw 1. k3i 
2. n'tm hd — broken — 
3. spr 
Xi xIV 
SETI I FIRST SETI 1 SECOND 


BETH SHAN STELA 
1. iw.tw 


. PN m GN 
nwi 
. hr nhm 


. di iw 


A & wh 


XVII 


RAMESSES II 
KADESH “BULLETIN” 


1. iit.in hzpytw 2 
(parallel to 
iw.tw in the 
“Poem”) 


BETH SHAN STELA 
1. iw.tw 


2. thm 
3. wd 


XVIII 


MERNEPTAH KARNAK 
LIBYAN WAR 
INSCRIPTION 


— broken — 
1. A3i hr 

2: phi 

3. iw* 


Vil 


THUTMOSE IV 
KONOSSO STELA 


iw.tw 
h3i 
k3i 
Shwy 


IOWA YN 


XI 


AMUNHOTPE IV 
AMADA AND BUHEN 
STELAE 


— broken — 
1. Ar nhm 
2. rdi m hr 


XV 


SETI I NUBIAN 
WAR TEXTS 


1. iw.tw 


2. k3i 
3. wdi 


XIX 


MERNEPTAH CAIRO 
AND HELIOPOLIS 
COLUMNS 


1. iw.tw 


2. thm + thi 
3. wdi 
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VIL 
AMUNHOTPE Il 
ASSUAN PHILAE 

STELA 
1. iw.tw 
2. k3i 
3. spr 


Xi 


SETI | KARNAK 
WAR SCENE 


1. iw.tw 
2. sni 
3. ‘kh hr 


XVI 


RAMESSES II 
KADESH “POEM” 
1. iw.tw out of 
place) 

2. ist iw 

3. shwy 

4. iw (repeated 
with country 
list) 


XX 


MERNEPTAH NUBIAN 
WAR STELAE 


1. iw.tw 
2. thm 


“Immediately before the battle and hence not parallel to the other texts. 
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XXI XXII 
RAMESSES III RAMESSES III 
MEDINET HABU YEAR 5 TEXT 
WALL TEXT 
? > 
1. iw.tw 1. k3u 
2. tfy 
3. §dtt 
XXV XXVI 
PIYE STELA PSAMMETICHUS 
TANIS STELA 
1. iw.tw 1. iw.tw 
2. PN m GN 2. k3t 
3. iti 3. sm 
4. sbi 4. spr 


XXII 


RAMESSES III 
YEAR 8 TEXT 


1. Sdtt 


XXVII 


mM PSAMMETICHUS II 
. KARNAK AND TWO 
SHELLAL STELAE 
1. iw.tw 
2. sbi 
3. phi (referring 
to the 
Egyptian army)t 


+In a relative clause and therefore not in the normal order. 


XXIX XXX 
AMASIS HISTORICAL STELA OF 
STELA: II ANLAMANI 
1. iw.tw 1. sm 
2. thm 


XXXI 


STELA OF IRIKE- 
AMANOTE: I 


1. Message 
2. iw.sn bt rhm.f 
3. iw 


XXXII 


STELA OF NATASEN 


i. 
Z; 


iw 

siy (4m; in 
most cases the 
iw is omitted) 
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XXIV 
RAMESSES III 


XXVIII 


AMASIS HISTORICAL 
STELA: I 


1. iw.tw 
2. phi 
3. snhy ms‘ 


XXXII 
STELA OF IRIKE- 
AMANOTE: II 
1. h3(t) pw ir.n 
b35[tyw] 


Literary Arrangements of Military Texts: In Brief 


nhm 
ift 


phi 
‘h‘ hr 


snhy ms‘ 
shwy ms‘ 


di iw 
sbi 

sm 

wd 

rdi m hr 
wdi 


phi (Egyptian 
army) 

spr 

gmi 


thn 


Dynasty 18 
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(nk3t) 


Il 


* 


lil 


VI 


Vit 


Vill 


1X 


xX 
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XH = XHE =6XIV. «XV OXVI. OXVIE: «XVII. «XIX =XX = = XXI. XXII 


iw.tw : * * * x © °@ 


W3 

k3i x x 
ngmgm 

Sni x 

Sddt x 

bis r hm.f 


thm x x x 


nhm x 
if 


phi x 
hn hr x 


snhy ms< 

shwy ms< 

di iw x 

sbi 

sm 

wd x 

rdi m hr 

wdi x x 


phi Egyptian 
army) 


Spr 

> 
gmi 
thn 


Dynasty 19 Dynasty 20 


W3 

k3i 
ngmgm 
sni 

Sddt 

bis r hm.f 


wd 
rdim hr 
wdi 


phi (Egyptian 


army) 


spr 


Dynasty 20 
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XXII XXIV) XXV XXXVI XXVIT XXVIIT XXIX XXX XXXI XXXII XXXHI 


x x x x x 
x 
x 
x x 
Xx 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x x 
x 
x 
x 
Late Period 


(message) 


x 
x 
x 
»¢ xX 
x 


(siy for 7m) 
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From the two charts just presented, the following facts can be deter- 
mined: 

1. The verb k3i, which was introduced in the reign of Thut- 
mose IV, was largely replaced by other circumlocutions in the 
19th Dynasty. By the 20th Dynasty it was used in a very 
generalized sense, only later to be revived in the Saite Period. 

2. The verb thm is definitely a 19th Dynasty word, probably ousting 
k3y. 

3. The verb w3, as unspecific as k3i, is present in nonmessage texts 
outside of the Thutmose IT example. , 

4. There is a complementary distribution among k3i, w3, Ssni 
and the like. The scribes seem to have preferred the more 
literary terms in the 19th Dynasty and later. 

5. The charts further support the position that the fragmentary section 
of the Karnak “Annals” of Thutmose III contains a message 
report in which shwy does not precede w3 (Stiick V: Urk. 
IV 710.6). 

6. Finally, the most notable result of this study is that, aside from the 
message report texts, the remaining compositions do not reveal 
a strict pattern. On this basis alone (omitting the presence or 
absence of a iw.tw phrase) two major categories of military 
texts are revealed. The subsequent chapters will be chiefly 
devoted to the more literary military reports. 


THE REACTION 


In previous chapters the reaction sequence in the iw.tw composition, 
which deals with the encounter between the two armies and the Egyp- 
tian victory, was covered. In those passages, the Pharaoh swears an oath 
to his gods and sends out his army. The latter phrase (containing sbi) 
has already been encountered in the last section; it is paralleled by 
clauses with sm, di, iw, wdi (“to send”). The Pharaoh’s 
army marched out, defeated the enemy, and proceeded home “in joy.” 
This part of the military inscription was often very abbreviated — in- 
deed, frequently omitted — and quite devoid of specific historical infor- 
mation, the Egyptian scribes simply reporting on the victory of their 
king, nothing more. Since the Egyptians, according to official dogma, 
were ever victorious over their cowardly opponents, there was no need 
to describe the battle minutely — the outcome was always the same. 


The following list consists of vocabulary common to the reaction section 
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of these military texts, along with examples of the typical usage of the 
words. 


phi: “to reach.” This verb occurs before the ubiquitous Azyt ‘zt. It is 
rarely used, the scribes preferring the daybook spr. 

1. ph.sn h3st Pr-nbs — “They have reached the foreign land of 
Pr-nbs.” [Karnak/Shellal Stelae of Psammetichus II: Bakry, Or. 
Antiq. 6 (1967): 227, fig. 1; and Sauneron and Yoyotte, 
BIFAO 50 (1952): pl. I.] This phrase actually occurs within a 
iw.tw report, but in the past tense. The message refers to the 
Egyptian army’s attack in Nubia and not to the advance of the 
rebels. The phi follows a sbi phrase. 

2. ph.n.f — “He reached. . . .” [Amasis Historical Stela, column 11: 
Daressy, RT 22 (1900): 2.] Following a spr phrase (? — re- 
stored by Breasted, BAR IV, p. 512, §1004), this line refers to 
the arrival of the king on the battlefield. 


h3yt ‘3t: “great slaughter.” This is the major term used in all of these 
military compositions and, in fact, is a good way of determining whether 
a text is to be placed in this genre. Occurring as early as the 13th 
‘Dynasty, this frequently used idiom appears in inscriptions as late as the 
Napatan Period, and was used by the Kushite rulers of Dynasty 25, as 
well as their Saite successors. 

1. ir h3yt im —“A slaughter was made there.” [Papyrus Bulaq 
18, XXX 2, 18: Scharff, ZAS 57 (1922): 62.] This is the first 
use of the term in a series of daybook reports (see chapter 5), 
either in the passive sdm.f (as is common in later examples) or 
in a participial phrase. The passage follows a specific sentence: 
“Landing at this city at the time of” (XXX 2, 17). The report on 
the defeat of the rebels is preceded by a statement of the 
enemy’s location. 

2. wn.in hmf hr int h3yt ‘3t im.sn — “Then his majesty 
made a great slaughter among them.” (Tomb Biography of 
Ahmose son of Ebana: Urk. IV 5.7.) In this inscription the 
idiom is spelled with [A] instead of [1]; the interchange is not 
uncommon. The passage follows a generalized heading to 
Ahmose’s wars in Nubia and precedes the king’s return to Egypt 
(see Urk. TV 5.12). 

3. wn.in hm.f hr irt h3yt ‘3t imsn—“Then his majesty 
made a great slaughter among them.” (Tomb Biography of 
Ahmose son of Ebana: Urk. IV 9.13.) The phrase is followed 
by “without number” (nn inw) in the next line (Urk. IV 9.14), 
which is a common addition. 
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10. 


in 


12, 
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. rw hzyt 3t im.sn—“A great slaughter was made among 


them.” (Hatshepsut Deir El Bahri Fragment: Naville, The 
Temple of Deir El Bahari VI, pl. 165.) See also the addition 
of: “The number of hands cut off was not known thereof” (n 
rh tnw Xd drwt iry). 


_inni h3yt [3t imsn]—“I made a_ great slaughter 


among them.” (Thutmose III Seventh Pylon at Karnak: Urk. 
IV 184.13.) This idiom occurs within a historical narrative. 


_ir h3yt 3t—“A great slaughter was made.” (Thutmose III 


Constantinople Obelisk: Urk. IV 587.15.) The passage is 
partly broken; the use of the word is generalized. 


_irf h3yt ‘3t tm.sn—“He made a great slaughter among 


them.” (Thutmose III Seventh Pylon at Karnak: Urk. IV 
780.12.) Used as a standardized phrase in the heading to a list 
of conquered peoples. 


. ry h3yt. im.sn—“A_ slaughter was made among them.” 


‘(Thutmose III List of the Southern Lands: Urk. IV 795.9.) 
The phrase is used as a heading to the following list. Note the 
succeeding line, n rh nw — “The number was unknown” 
(Urk. IV 795.10). 


. ir h3yt [m] sw nb — “Who makes a slaughter among all men.” 


(Thutmose III Gebel Barkal Stela: Urk. IV 1230.9.) The 
phrase is used as an epithet in the opening section, which 
contains much similar phraseology. 

ir.n.f \ngyt ‘3t im] .sn—“He made a_ great slaughter 
among them.” (Tomb Biography of Amenemhab: Urk. IV 
892.1.) The phrase occurs after a heading to the section of 
Thutmose’s victories in Sndr (Urk. IV 891.17). 

irw h3yt ‘3[t im.sn]—“A great slaughter was made among 
them.” (Amunhotpe III Semneh Stela: Urk. IV 1660.1.) I do 
not accept Helck’s restorations here, but rather wish to see an 
additional n rh tnw phrase in Urk. IV 1660.2. This example 
is employed in a generalized way; it follows a snhy ms‘ phrase 
in Urk. IV 1659.13. 

irn hmf ‘nh wd3 snb h3yt ‘3t m-im.sn —“His majesty, 
l.p.h., made a great slaughter among them.” (Seti I Karnak 
War Scene: KRI117.10.) Rhetorical use here. Note the 
interchange between [h] and [h]; the idiomatic use of this 
phrase makes the equation extremely reasonable. Also, see the 


additional determinative of @ besides &. A parallel phrase 
occurs in KRI 18.10-11: ir sn m h3yt ht int.sn — 
“Who renders them corpses throughout their valley(s).” 


13: 


14. 


1D; 


16. 


17. 


18. 
13; 


20. 
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iry h3yt ‘3t im.sn—“A great slaughter was made among 
them.” (Ramesses II Luxor Defeated Country List: KRI II 
177.6.) Again as a mere idiomatic expression in the heading to a 
country list. Other similar expressions dating to the reign of 
Ramesses II are KRI II 291.5, 294.13-14, 304.14, and 306.8-9: 
restored (“Who made a great overthrow”: ir hrwt ‘3t); the 
Kadesh Texts (KRI II 129.11); and three obelisks from Tanis 
(KRI II 410.16, 413.8, and 417.5). 

iry h3y<t) °3(t) mi.sn] — “A great slaughter was made among 
them.” (Merneptah Karnak Libyan War Inscription: KRI IV 
10.2~3.) The term occurs in a retrospective speech by Mernep- 


tah to the Council of Thirty. Read nw for the scribe’s 3D 
and restore .sn, as with Lepsius. 


ir.n (read =. for a > bAmf h3yt ‘3t im.sn — “His 
majesty made a great heap of corpses among them.” [She- 
shonk I Karnak Stela: Legrain, ASAE 5 (1904): 39.] The use of 
this idiom is one reason for classifying this fragmentary text as a 
military composition. ' 

‘hin ir h3y(t) ‘3t im.sn — “Then a great heap of corpses was 
made among them.” (Piye Stela: Urk. III 10.14.) With n rh 
tnw, this phrase occurs within a narrative section, following a 
gmi phrase (Urk. III 10.11). 

‘hi.n.sn ir h3y(t) %3t im.sn—“Then they made a_ great 
slaughter among them.” (Piye Stela: Urk. III 12.5.) The refer- 
ence here is to the Egyptian army’s defeat of the enemy (Urk. 
III 12.4). 

rhit) h3y(t) irwt n-im.sn — “The total slaughter which was 
made among them.” (Piye Stela: Urk. III 12.16.) The phrase 
occurs in a list. 

ir h3yt) ‘3t im.sn—“A great slaughter was made among 
them.” (Piye Stela: Urk. II1 16.2.) The term occurs after a 
gmi phrase in Urk. III 15.16. 

wn hm.f irt h3y\t) ‘3t im.sn—“Then his majesty made a 
great slaughter among them.” (Dream Stela: Urk. III 67.9.) 
Following a spr phrase (Urk. III 67.6) and combined with the 
typical “The number was unknown” in Urk. III 67.10. Note also 
that this phrase follows directly upon r ‘h3 hn’ (see Urk. III 
67.8). 


33. Caminos, JEA 38 (1952): 51-52, n. 5 and 53, n. 34, 
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rae 


22. 


25% 


24. 


ray 


26. 


ne 


spr: 
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‘hin sm3 [sn] ms n hmf ir h3yit) ‘3(t)— “Then 
the army of his majesty killed them and a great slaughter was 
made among them.” [Psammetichus II Tanis Stela, lines 7-8: 
Sauneron and Yoyotte, BIFAO 50 (1952): pl. HI.] The phrase 
occurs in a slightly broken section in the stela; this typical lexical 
item follows spr in line 6. 

‘hin msn hmf (hr) init) h3yit) “3t— “Then the army of his 
majesty made a great slaughter.” [Edfu Fragment: Habachi, Or. 
Antiq. 13 (1974): 323-25 and pl. XXb; see n. 27 in chapter 1.] 
The phrase may indicate that this broken inscription belongs to 
the iw.tw genre. 

wnn hmf hr ‘hy mi m3i irtnf h3(yt) im.sn— “Then 
his majesty fought like a lion and he made a slaughter among 
them.” [Amasis Historical Stela, column 12: Daressy, RT 22 
(1900): 2.] Possibly read: ir.t(w) n.f — “One made for him.” 
As expected, this passage comes after a phi phrase in 
column 11; 1n rh tnw.sn follows. 

ir h3zy(t) °3t im.sn—“A great slaughter was made among 
them.” (Stela of Anlamani, line 18: Macadam, The Temples of 
Kawa I, pl. 16.) The message report is omitted in this text. 
Note the usual addition: n rh tnw.w iry. This idiom occurs 
after the sm phrase. 

hin ms n hmf (hr) init) h3yit) ‘3[t im.sn] — “Then the 
army of his majesty made a great slaughter among them.” (Stela 
of Irike-Amanote, columns 27-28: Macadam, The Temples of 
Kawa |, pl. 23.) The copyist apparently doubted whether there 
was an additional n rh tnw phrase.* This idiom follows a sm 
phrase. 

wn.sn hr irtt) h3y{t) °3(t) lim.sn] — “Then they made a great 
slaughter 'among them!.” (Stela of Irike-Amanote, columns 
48-49: Macadam, The Temples of Kawa I, pl. 23.) 

di.i h3y(t) ‘3(t)—“I made a great slaughter.” ([Stela of 
Natasen, lines 51, 53, 55, and 58: Schafer, Die Aethiopische 
Konigsinschrift des Berliner Museums, pp. 127-30.}*° 


“to arrive.” This is the term most frequently used for the Egyptian 


34. Sauneron and Yoyotte, BIFAO 50 (1952): 174, n. 5. 

35. Macadam, The Temples of Kawa 1, Text (London, 1949), p. 56, n. 48. 

36. Variants to this passage are in lines 39 (verb omitted) and 46 [verb omitted, but 
following a irw knkn irm.f: “A fighting was made with him and a great slaughter 
(occurred)” — see also lines 57-58]. 
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army’s attack against the enemy.” In order to encounter the rebel, the 
Egyptians first had to travel to his region; hence, the scribes chose to use 
spr to recount the movement of the army. 

1. spr hm.f r h3st Skmm rn.s — “His majesty arrived at the foreign 
land whose name was Sekmem.” (Stela of Sebekkhu: Sethe, 
Agyptische Lesestiicke, pp. 83. 8-9.) I have taken the verb as 
an infinitive. 

2. spr hm.f r Nhrn — “His majesty arrived at Naharain.” (Tomb 
Biography of Ahmose son of Ebana: Urk. IV 9.10.) The spr is 
used with a specific locality and not with a generalized geo- 
graphic term, as in the heading to this section (Urk. IV 9.8-9: 

‘ Retjenu); it precedes gmi. Again, I have taken the verb as 
an infinitive. 

3. ‘h'.n mS pn n hm.f spr r KS hst — “Then the army of his majesty 
arrived at vile Kush.” (Thutmose II Assuan Philae Inscription: 
Urk. IV 140.6.) A very general description. The following lines 
lead up to the overthrow of the enemy (Urk. IV 140.7-8). 

4. spr.n hm.f r rsy Mkt — “It was at the south of Megiddo that his 
majesty arrived.” (Thutmose III nose “Annals”: Urk. IV 
655.12.) 

All examples from Stiicke V and VI of the “Annals” (including 
Urk. IV 710.3, which although preceding the shwy and related phrases 
in Urk. IV 710.4ff., is actually divided from them by a phrase beginning 
with ist) and the Memphis and Karnak Stelae of Amunhotpe II shall 
be disregarded, since the use of spr will be covered in the chapter on war 
diary reports. 

5. spr hm.f r.sn mi hwt bik — “His majesty reached them (i.e., 
the enemy) like the stroke of a falcon.” (Amunhotpe III Assuan 
Philae Stela: Urk. IV 1666.7.) The spr is here used with a 
literary image (which is also contained in the Kadesh “Poem” of 
Ramesses II).** Nevertheless, the reference is still to the en- 
counter between the enemy and the Pharaoh. I have taken the 
verb as an infinitive. 

6. spr.n ms‘ n hm.f r mnw — “It was the fortress that the army of his 
majesty reached.” (Seti I Nubian War Texts: KRI I 103.8 and 
10.) This spr does not refer to the onslaught of the two armies 
but rather to the Egyptian army’s arrival near the enemy posi-_ 
tion. In the two stelae, that direct confrontation is expressed 
with ts, “to make contact” (KRI I 103.10). 


37. See Grapow, Studien, pp. 45, 49, and 70. 
38. KRI II 86.1/5: P. 280. 
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7. spr hm. r dmi n Kds — “His majesty arrived at the city of 
Kadesh.” (Ramesses II Kadesh “Poem”: KRI II 16.1/7.) This 
example is a daybook excerpt. It is not to be connected with 
the following phrases as they are divided from the spr report 
by ist. 

8. spr r mht imnty Kd — “Arriving at the northwest of Ka- 
desh.” (Ramesses II Kadesh “Bulletin”: KRIJ II 108.11/15.) 
See example 7 above; this phrase is derived from a daybook 
account. 

9. spr (pw) ir.n hmf r Mn-nfr — “Then his majesty arrived at 
Memphis.” (Dream Stela: Urk. III 67.6.) Used here before 
h3yt ‘3t and ‘hz hn‘ (Urk. III 67.8-9). 

10. spr pw irn.sn r...b3—“Then they arrived at... ba.” 
[Psammetichus II Tanis Stela, line 6: Sauneron and Yoyotte, 
BIFAO S50 (1952): pl. III.] Occurring after a sm passage, this 
phrase occurs before the A3yt “3t of lines 7-8. 

11. spr.n.f...— “It was at... that he arrived.” [Amasis Historical 
Stela, column 11: Daressy, RT 22 (1900): 2.] This phrase has 
been restored by Breasted; if it is correct, then we have a spr 
passage preceding the phi phrase in the same column (BAR 
IV, p. 512 §1004).* 


sm3: “to kill,” “to smite.” A very general, common term, written in 
the narration of the actual battle. 

1. wn.in hm.f hr sm3.f — “Then his majesty smote him.” (Tomb 
Biography of Ahmose son of Ebana: Urk. IV 6.13.) This 
phrase follows shwy. 

2. b3w hm.f sm3.n.f st — “The power of his majesty smote them.” 
(Thutmose II Assuan Philae Inscription: Urk. IV 140.7.) Al- 
though the king does not go out on the campaign in this text, 
his power devastates the rebels. 

3. sm3z st hm.f m stt — “His majesty smote them by shooting (ar- 
rows).” (Amunhotpe II Memphis Stela: Urk. IV 1302.15 — 
parallel to shr in the Karnak Stela: Urk. IV 1311.9.) This 
phrase precedes the “return” (i) of the king. 

4. sm3.n.f st mi ntyw n hpr — “He smote them like they who do 
not exist.” (Amunhotpe II Memphis Stela: Urk. IV 1303.11 — 
parallel to the Karnak Stela: Urk. ITV 1312.14.) This precedes a 
ii phrase in Urk. IV 1303.12. 

5. shm- ib sw hr dndn hr sm3 — “He was stout-hearted cutting 


39. BAR IV, p. 512, $1004, 
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off (heads) and smiting.” (Amunhotpe III Assuan Philae Stela: 
Urk. IV 1666.9.) 

6. sm3.n hm.f m sp w‘ — “Then his majesty slaughtered with one 

accord.” [Merneptah Cairo and Heliopolis Columns: Bakry, 
; Aegyptus 53 (1973): Pl. 8; the Cairo version is broken here.] 

7. ist sm3 wrw...— “The princes were slaughtered... .” (Mer- 
neptah Libyan War Inscription: KRI IV 6.8.) 

8. ‘hn sm3z.sn rmt im.sn ‘%3— “Then they greatly slaughtered 
the men among them.” (Piye Stela: Urk. III 12.12.) The phrase 
occurs in a very unspecific passage. 

9. ‘hin sm3z ms° nw hm.f — “Then the army of his majesty slew.” 
[Psammetichus II Tanis Stela, line 7: Sauneron and Yoyotte, 
BIFAO 50 (1952): pi. UI.] The sm3z phrase is placed before the 


h3yt ‘3t. 
10. wn.in ms n hmf hr smi)... hr sm3z im.sn— “Then the 
army of his majesty went forth. . . slaying them.” (Stela of 


Irike-Amanote, columns 29-30: Macadam, The Temples of 
Kawa I, pl. 23.) sm3 occurs after h3y<f) ‘3t in column 28. 


shr: “to overthrow.” This is the most common term used by the 
Egyptians to report the final defeat of the enemy. It is used exactly as 
sm3.”° The earliest examples are from the Middle Kingdom (12th 
Dynasty). 

1. iwt.n r shr W3w3t — “We came to overthrow Wawat.” [Wadi 
Girgawi Inscription of Amenemhat I, columns 2-4: Zaba, 
The Rock Inscriptions of Lower Nubia, pp. 31-35.] The phrase 
is used as a heading to the following text. 

2. ssh.n.i hrw shr.n(.i) hftyw nw nb.t—“I destroyed the 
fallen ones; I overthrew the enemies of my lord.” (Inscription of 
Nessumontu: Sethe, Agyptische Lesestiicke, 82.9-10.) The 
reference occurs in a private biography. 

3. ‘hin hm.f wd3(.w) m htp shr.n.f hftyw m K3s hst — “Then his 
majesty proceeded in peace after he had overthrown the ene- 
mies in vile Kush.” (Inscription of Ameny of Beni Hasan: 
Urk. VII 14.18-19.) 

4. wd3 hm.f r shrt K3s hst— “Then his majesty proceeded to 
overthrow vile Kush.” (Inscription of Sarenput I: Urk. VII 
5.17.) Again, shr is used as a heading for the military action. © 

5. hft wd3 [hm.f ‘nh wd3 s|nb r shrt K3s hst — “After his 


40. See the parallel between the Memphis and Karnak Stelae of Amunhotpe II: Urk. IV 
1302.15 (sm3z) and 1311.9 (sor). 
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majesty, l.p.h., proceeded to overthrow vile Kush.” (Sesos- 
tris III Elephantine Inscription, lines 4-5: BM 852, Hieroglyph- 
ic Texts from Egyptian Stelae1V,..., pl. 10.) 

6. wd3 hm.f r shrt K3iw — “His majesty proceeded to overthrow 
the Kushites.” (Sesostris III Assuan Inscription: Petrie, A Sea- 
son in Egypt, pl. 13.) 

7. wd3 nb ‘nh wd3 snb m hd hr shrt Kws hst— “Then the 
lord, l.p.h., proceeded downstream after overthrowing vile 
Kush.” (Sesostris III Quay Inscription: Dunham, Uronarti, 
Shalfak Mirgissa, pp. 33-34,and pl. XXV.) This refers to the 
successful completion of a military campaign. 

8. m-ht wd3 hm.f m hntyt r shrt K3s hst — “After his majesty 
proceeded southwards to overthrow vile Kush.” (Sesostris III 
Cataract Stela: Sethe, Agyptische Lesestticke, 85.5-6.) As a 
heading for the military campaign. 

9. hft wd3z n-sw-bity ... hr shrt K3 hst— “When the king 
of Upper and Lower Egypt . . . proceeded after overthrowing 
vile Kush.” (Inscription of Sisatet, lines 3-4: Maspero, Etudes 
de mythologie et d’archéologie égyptiennes in Bibliothéque 
égyptologique VII, p. 213.) 

10. wd3 hm.f m hd r shrt Mntw Stt— “Then his majesty pro- 
ceeded to overthrow the nomads of Asia.” (Inscription of 
Sebekkhu: Sethe, Agyptische Lesestiicke, 83.8.) 

11. wd3 hm.f [m hn]tyt r shrt "Iwnw nw Styw — “Then his majesty 
proceeded to overthrow the Nubians.” (Inscription of Sebek- 
khu: Sethe, Agyptische Lesestiicke, 83.4-5.) As with exam- 
ple 10, this passage serves as the introduction to an account of 
the personal events in Sebekkhu’s life. 

The examples above, all from the Middle Kingdom, clearly demon- 

strate how common a term shr was, and the general use of the word 

in headings. The following examples come from the New Kingdom. 


12. ...shr.nf wr Styw—“... after had had overthrown the 
Nubian prince.” (Thutmose I Tombos Inscription: Urk. IV 
83.17.) 


13. iwt hm. m Kii hr shr hftlyw.f]— “His majesty came 
back from Kush after overthrowing his enemies.” (Thutmose I 
Mahatta-Assuan Inscription: Urk. ITV 88.15-16.) 


14. ...m iwtf hr shrt KS hst —“...when he came back after 
overthrowing vile Kush.” (Thutmose I Sehel Inscription: Urk. 
IV 89.7-8.) 


15. wn.in ms pn n hmf hr hrt nn n h3styw — “Then this army 
of his majesty overthrew these foreigners.” (Thutmose II As- 


16... 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


oi. 


oz. 
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suan Philae Inscription: Urk. IV 140.9.) This term (hrt, not 

shrt) occurs after smz but before the return of the Egyptian 

army. 

.r shrt hrw pf hsy —“...in order to overthrow that vile 

enemy.” (Thutmose III Karnak “Annals”: Urk. IV 648.14.) 

Again shr is employed as a heading to the military composi- 

tion. 

m-ht it hm.f m Rtnw hrt shr.n.f rkyw.f nbw — “When his 
majesty came back from Upper Retjenu after he had over- 
thrown all of his opponents.” (Amunhotpe II Amada Stela: 
Urk. TV 1296.13/14.) For the phrase it, see the following 
section, entitled The Result. 

‘hn shr.n hmjf...—“Then his majesty overthrew...” 
(Amunhotpe II Karnak Stela: Urk. IV 1311.9.) See the intro- 
duction at the beginning of this discussion for the relation 
between shr and sm3. 

wd3 m-ht nn in hmf r shrt ph sw m T3-sty — “Proceeding 
after these things by his majesty in order to overthrow the one 
who reached him in Nubia.” (Thutmose IV Konosso Stela: 
Urk. IV 1546.6.) Again shr is used as a heading to the narra- 
tive section. 

iw.w hr(.w) m b3w hm.f— “They were overthrown by the 
power of his majesty.” (Seti I First Beth Shan Stela: KRI I 
12.13-14.) 

‘hin p3 ms‘ kn n lm f shr.w p3 wr hsy [n] Rbw — “Then the 
valiant army of his majesty overthrew the vile prince of Libya.” 
(Merneptah Nubian War Stelae: KRI IV 1.11-12: Amada ver- 
sion.) 

[t3]y.w hryt wdn.t — “Their overthrow was heavy.” (Rames- 
ses III Year 5 Text: KRI V 23.9.) 


gmi: “to find.” Like phi, gmi is also a common word. 
1. gmt.f in hm.f m Ti-nt-t3-“— “Finding him by his majesty in 


Ti-nt-t3-.”. Also possible is: gm.t(w).f in hmf....— 
“He was found by his majesty... .” (Tomb Biography of 
Ahmose son of Ebana: Urk. IV 6.2.) 


2. gmt hm.f ‘nh wd3 snb hrw pf — “Then his majesty, l.p.h., found | 


that enemy.” (Tomb Biography of Ahmose son of Ebana: 
Urk. IV 9.11.) This example follows a spr phrase in Urk. IV 
9.10. The gmi refers to the actual meeting between the 
Egyptians and the rebel: it is as if the two foes were face to face. 


3. gm.n.f hrw nb n Nhsyw m int St3(t) — “It was in an inacces- 
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sible valley that he found all of the Nubian rebels.” (Thut- 
mose IV Konosso Stela: Urk. IV 1547.20.) 

4. gm.sn ‘h'w knw iw(.w) m hnt(yt)— “While they were coming 
upstream they found many ships.” (Piye Stela: Urk. III 10.11.) 
This gmi phrase occurs before the h3yt ‘3t of Urk. III 10.14, 
but after a “sailing downstream” in Urk. III 10.10, which takes 
the place of a spr passage. 

5. gm.sn sw mh.ti m ‘h3w — “They found it filled with soldiers.” 
(Piye Stela: Urk. III 15.16.) A specific locality is named in Urk. 
III 15.15; it precedes the A3yt “zt passage (see Urk. III 16.2; 
also Urk. III 24.1, 25.12, 26.14, and 30.17). 

6. ‘kh’ gm.n.tw p3 K[wr....]—“Then the king (Kwr) was 
found... .” [Psammetichus II Tanis Stela, lines 10-11 — re- 
stored: Sauneron and Yoyotte, BIFAO 50 (1952): pl. III.] An- 
other battle has taken place and this time the king of Nubia is 
defeated. 


Other Military Terms.*' The following lists refer to the most common 
Egyptian idioms used for the actual encounter between the Egyptians 
and their opponents. 


‘h3 hn‘: “to fight with.” This term is used for the actual combat between 
the Egyptians and the enemy; it refers to the first bloody encounter (see 
Urk. IV 122.14). 
1. Fischer, ICN, 70, n. 2 (with reference to Ankhtify of Mo‘allah and 
Djari of Thebes). 
2. Hatnub 16.5 [Anthes, Die Felsinschriften von Hatnub, p. 36]. 
3. Sebekkhu Stela (Sethe, Agyptische Lesestiicke, 83.11-12). 
4. Sinuhe B 111. 
5. Ramesses II “Poem” (KRI II 33.11/15: P 91). 
6. Ramesses II “Bulletin” (KRI II 106.12/16 and 107.11/16: B 20 and 
B 25). 
7. Dream Stela (Urk. III 67.8, 69.5 and 10). 
8. Psammetichus II Tanis Stela, line 5 [Sauneron and Yoyotte, 
BIFAO 50 (1952): pl. III]. 
9. Satrap Stela (Urk. II 15.5). 
10. Stela of Irike-Amanote, column 27 (Macadam, The Temples of 
Kawa I, pl. 23). 
‘h3 r: “to fight against.” 
1. Sinuhe B 134. 


41. Grapow, Studien, pp. 55 and 70, and Lorton, JARCE 11 (1974): 53-68. 
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2 seat (Urk. 111 7.12, 10.13, 14.10, 15.10, 15.15, 16.7, and 
thn hn‘: “to fight with/against.” 

1. Carnarvon Tablet, line 4 [Gardiner, JEA 3 (1916): 102]. 

2. Thutmose III Karnak “Annals” — Stiick V (Urk. IV 710.10): re- 

stored. 

3. Thutmose III Gebel Barkal Stela (Urk. IV 1234.9). 

4. Merneptah Karnak Libyan War Inscription (KRI IV 5.15-16). 
thn r ‘h3: “to engage in battle.” 

Thutmose III Karnak “Annals” — Stick I (Urk. IV 656.3-4). 


We can conclude from the above lists that the scribes of these military 
compositions used a very rigid format when depicting the actual battle 
between the Egyptians and their enemies. The following outline approx- 
imates the narrative arrangement. 

1. spr or phi. 

2. gmi. 

3. h3yt “3t or sm3. See examples 9 and 10 under sm3 above. 
The scribe could put a ‘43 hn‘/r or a thn hn‘ before number 3 above, but 
. never in the arrangement of a military text. 


THE RESULT 


The final section of this analysis of the terminology common to the 
military inscriptions of the Egyptians will be even more general than the 
previous one. Except for a few common idioms, the scribes usually 
ignored the return of the Egyptian army. The defeat of the enemy 
having taken place, there was no need to continue the report. Hence, 
except for one term (the ii phrase — covered in the Appendix to 
this chapter), there was no common literary mold for describing the 
events subsequent to the battle. Scenes of general rejoicing seem to 
have been the rule, becoming the most common finale to the texts of the 
late Ramesside Period. 

The following texts are those in which specific conclusions to military 
campaigns are noted. There is no regularity to them except that they all 
stress the general theme of the omnipotence of the Pharaoh, the defeat 
of the enemy, and the happy acclaim of the Egyptian populace.” 

Ballas Fragment of Nebhepetre Mentuhotpe (Fischer, ICN, pp. 105-06 © 


42. Short inscriptions have been omitted, such as the canal texts that were inscribed on 
the rocks near the cataracts in Nubia. These inscriptions are either very banal or else 
preserve typical conclusions. 
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and pp. 112-18). After the campaign, the enemy comes, bowing before 
the might of the king, and swears an oath to him. The Pharaoh himself, 
speaking in the first person, declares his might and strength — “I did 
this while I was king. I brought the hpt for Thebes. .. .” The enemy 
lands become annexed to Upper Egypt and the rebels are quieted. 

Kamose Stelae. The return of Kamose to Thebes is reported in a 
lengthy and very interesting passage on the second stela (lines 30-35; 
line 36 contains the king’s command to his official, the htmty bity, 
to set up the stela at Karnak).” The conclusion proper begins with 
line 30: 


hnty.n.i_m wsr-ib ib(.i) 3w(.w) 
sk.i rkw nb nty hr tz w3t 


that is, “Then (my) heart was happy, when I sailed upstream, stout- 
hearted, destroying every recalcitrant person on the way.” In bombastic 
Fgyptian style, the scribe puts in the mouth of Kamose the report of his 
victorious return. With that sentence, the wars close. 

But with the next phrase — “O what a good southward journey of the 
ruler, l.p.h. . . .!” — there is a division in the composition. The scribe 
abruptly ends the personal narrative of Kamose to inject a comment on 
the successful return of the king — all is well; there were no disturb- 
ances on Kamose’s southerly sailing. This passage forms a clear break in 
the text and ideally serves as a demarcation between the campaign of 
the king, which ends in line 30, and the following depiction of the city of 
Thebes; the latter section ends with the common expression “There was 
no loss of them; no man inquired about his companion; their hearts did 
not weep” (line 31). 

Then the joyful Thebes is depicted. This is the most detailed and 
highly painted picture extant of a Pharaoh’s return from war. One can 
almost smell the incense burning to Amun in his sanctuary (line 32). 
The king immediately thanks the god for the victory, as the Thebans 
shout and parade in the streets (lines 32-34). After that scene the scribe 
adds some epithets of his ruler (lines 34-35). The historical portion of 
the conclusion thus combines the king’s dedication to the god Amun 
with typical rejoicing on the part of the native Thebans. Both motifs 
occur in numerous other compositions. 

Yet it cannot be stressed enough that this stela bears evidence of 
being an independent literary creation. Subsequent military texts avoid 
such a lengthy and (apparently) realistic narration of the return of the 


43. Posener, RdE 16 (1964): 213-14, and Habachi, The Second Stela of Kamose, p. 44. 
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victorious king. Even the use of the typical “There was no loss of 
them. . . .” is dropped after the reign of Kamose.“ 

Tomb Biography of Ahmose son of Ebana. (Urk. IV 1-11.14.) There 
are two somewhat stereotyped passages in which the return of the 
Egyptian army is described (Urk. IV 5.12-14 and 9.3-6). The first is in 
fact very similar to the ii phrases listed in the Appendix at the end 
of the chapter: “Sailing downstream by his majesty, joyful, in strength 
and valor, after he has seized the southern and northern lands.” Not 
even a simple description of the return voyage is given — just this bland 
phrase. The second passage is at least more detailed: “Sailing down- 
stream by his majesty; all the foreign lands were what he had seized. 
And that vile Nubian was upside down on the prow of the falcon boat of 
his majesty; landing at Karnak.” (See Urk. IV 1297.5; the last phrase 
— wd r t3 — is an infinitival report.) Here, common rhetorical images 
are combined with the Pharaoh’s return to Thebes and the sacred 
precinct of Karnak. 

It would appear that the scribe, in this inscription, kept the account of 
each military venture to a minimum. Indeed, he omitted similar conclu- 
sion passages in the narration of the Nubian campaigns of Ahmose and 
Thutmose I. 

Assuan Philae Inscription of Thutmose II. (Urk. 1V 137-141.9.) As 
has been observed, there are many detailed passages in this message 
report text that were not incorporated in later iw.tw texts. After the 
overthrow of the Nubian enemy, the king appears on his dais and the 
captives from the south are marched in (Urk. IV 140.15). The rebel 
land is returned to its former state of serfdom (ndt) and there is much 
rejoicing in the court (Urk. IV 140.17). The king is called “this benefi- 
cent god” (ntr pn mnh), and the composition concludes with some 
rhetoric from Thutmose (Urk. IV 141.4). The following divisions occur 
with respect to the concluding portion of our stela: 

1. Prisoners brought back. 

2. The rebel land is returned to its former state (i.e., the status quo 
ante bellum is reestablished). 

3. Jubilation. 

Part 1, which parallels Kamose’s benefactions to the god Amun, 
takes place in the throne room of the Pharaoh and, in fact, resembles 
the introductory setting in which the king is in his palace, about to 


44. Habachi, op. cit., p. 43, n. b, to which note especially Shipwrecked Sailor 7-8, and 
the Poetical Stela of Thutmose III (Urk. IV 614.2). The latter is couched in a high literary 
language and cannot be seen as an exception to the rule outlined here. Note that in the 
Punt reliefs of Hatshepsut the scribes have omitted this phrase (Urk. IV 329-330). 
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receive word of the revolt (Urk. IV 137.16ff.). Thus, the final scene 
localizes the monarch in his official chambers, purposely reflecting back 
on the opening scene: the original condition has been reinstated and 
there is much rejoicing (hy hnw and rsrs: Urk. IV 141.1-2). At this 
time, there was no direct address by the people of Egypt to their 
Pharaoh, but such a scene was to occur later as a stock section of the 
military inscriptions. 

Memphis and Karnak Stelae of Amunhotpe II. (Urk. IV 1301- 
1316.4.) In the Memphis Stelae, the conclusion to the first campaign is 
briefly mentioned: “His majesty returned to Memphis, his heart being in 
joy [as] a mighty bull” (Urk. IV 1305.4). (The parallel section in the 
Karnak Stela is broken: Urk. IV 1313.7ff.) A booty list is then given, 
but nothing more. It is only after the second campaign that the scribe 
provides a more detailed account. The king returns to Memphis, “his 
ardor slaked in all the foreign lands (h3swt) and all the lands (t3w) 
being under his sandals” (Urk. TV 1308.16-17). The parallel section in 
the Karnak Stela states that the king came back in peace to Memphis, 
“bearing the plunder which he carried off from the foreign land of 
Retenu” (Urk. IV 1315.11-12). However, after the completion of the 
booty list in M there is the addition of: 


Now, when the prince of Naharain, the prince of Hatti, and the 
prince of Babylon heard of the great victory which I did. . . , then 
they spoke from their hearts to the father of their fathers in order 
to request peace from his majesty and to seek that the breath of 
life may be given to them: “We come bearing our tribute to your 
palace, O Son of Re Amunhotpe. .. .” (Urk. IV 1309.13-20). 


This section does not appear in the Karnak Stela, which presents a more 
laconic account: “The entire land saw the nhtw of his majesty” (Urk. 
IV 1315.18). The description of M might be regarded as an Egyptian 
fiction. At most, these three kings probably sent gifts to Amunhotpe 
after his first campaign, when the Egyptian king reached Kadesh and 
Niy (during the second campaign he only warred around the Sea of 
Galilee).” The scribe naturally placed this event (transmuting it, of 
course, into a glorious triumph for Amunhotpe) after the king’s second 
campaign, since the stela was designed as a record of both military 
ventures, not just that of Year 7. The K text, which is far shorter than 
M, simply omits this section, probably because of lack of space; the 
arbitrary addition of this passage in M should make us a bit wary of 
similar sections in other military compositions. 


45. Edel, ZDPV 69 (1953): 167-70. 
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The Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses II. (KRI \1 2-124.) Two works 
are covered in the heading “Inscriptions.” The first, the concluding 
section to the “Poem,” is rather brief. The king and his army return to 
Egypt (hst m htp) and the gods come to Ramesses, granting him peace 
(P 333 — KRI II 98.10/15). A few additional rhetorical comments are 
made, but there is none of the narrative action of people rejoicing, as 
in the Kamose Stelae or the Thutmose II Assuan Philae Inscription. 

The second work, the conclusion to the “Bulletin,” consists of an 
oath section which may be traced back to the Middle Kingdom.” A 
similar passage appears in the account of Ramesses II before the city 
of Tunip (KRI II 174.8-175.12). There he is depicted as fighting with- 
out his armor, a very brave feat. In both texts there is an oath stressing 
the validity of the previous military victories of the king. This parallel 
example is important also in that it demonstrates that the so-called 
“Bulletin” is nothing more than one episode in the campaigns of 
Ramesses (as Ramesses before Tunip), a fact which Gardiner deduced 
from other evidence.” 

Merneptah Libyan War Inscriptions. As in the previous text, two 
separate texts are presented under this heading. Each text appears 
with a different concluding form. 

The first, the Karnak War Inscription, itself contains two conclusions 
which appear after the announcement of the defeat of the enemy. The 
first conclusion describes in general terms the joy of the Egyptians 
when they hear the news of their monarch’s victory: “Now the entire 
land was rejoicing to heaven.“ The cities and the districts were in 
jubilation on account of these marvels which had occurred” (nhm: 
KRI IV 7.14-15). A booty list follows, and then the second form of 
conclusion is presented. Merneptah gives an address in which both the 
retainers of the king and his servants are mentioned (Smsw and hmw: 
KRI IV 9.12-13). The Court of Thirty (m‘b3yw) praises its king and 
swears an oath to him (KRI IV 11.6-12.2). This section then ends with 
some epithets of Merneptah. It is readily evident that the Egyptian 
scribe has added much to the final sections, and to the common 
practice of simply concluding with the joyful state of Egypt after the 
defeat of the enemy. A proper conclusion to the document would have 
been a description of Merneptah viewing his spoils from his open 


46. Gardiner, The Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses II, p. 34, n. to B 109-10, and Wilson, 
JNES 7 (1948): 134 (#9). Note that only three variants have this conclusion: KRI 
II 123-24. 

47. Ibid., pp. 3-4. 


= ; : ‘ MN | 
48. Bi HWA = in KRI IV 7.15 (line 47) is for i ( 
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window (the ssd).® In this case, however, further elaboration was 
apparently thought necessary. 

The second text, the Kom el-Ahmar Stela, is a short war inscription 
written in a nonnarrative style. This work concludes in the more 
standard manner: a brief description of the joyful state of the land is 
presented and the smrw see the victory (cf. nhm and rswt:  eE IV 
21.15 — followed by a booty list). 

Medinet Habu Inscriptions of Ramesses LII. 

(1) Year 5 Text. (KRI V 20.14-27.8.) As in the previous example, the 
captive prisoners are brought back from the north to Egypt and the king 
surveys the spoil from his open window, the sSd (KRI V 23.12ff.: 
lines 36ff.). As in the Merneptah Karnak Libyan War Inscription, the 
Court of Thirty and the retinue of the king acclaim the victory and 
praise him (nhm: KRI 23.14: line 38).” At the end of this text there 
appear generalized terms referring to how peaceful Egypt is under the 
wise reign of Merneptah: “Egypt and the (other) lands are in peace 
through his kingship” (KRI V 27.4ff.). However, this concluding sec- 
tion is too vague and too nonnarrative to be of any use in historical 
reconstruction. 

(2) Year 8 Text. (KRI V 37.10-43.1.) This composition presents a 
slightly different arrangement from the other Medinet Habu Inscrip- 
tions, as it consists of an address to Egypt by the king himself. In this 
speech, Ramesses recounts — with high-blown language — his defeat 
of the Sea Peoples. In the closing part of the text, the scribe tells of the 
overwhelming victory of the Egyptians — “Rejoice, O Egyptians, to 
the height of heaven” (KRI V 41.8: nhmw n.tn Kmt(yw) r k3 n pt). 
(3) Year 11, Prologue. (KRI V 57-58.12.) “One rejoices and one exults 
through his victories” states this preface to the lengthy account of 
Ramesses’ warfare in his eleventh year (KRI V 58.2-3: nhm.tw rsrs. 
tw m n3y.f nhtw). This passage is a more abbreviated version of the 
normal summation at the end of military inscriptions. 

(4) Year 11, “Poem.” (KRI V 68-71.) Again, the defeat of the enemy is 
followed by hymns of praise to the king — “As for the Egyptians, their 
hearts are joyous at the sight of his victory and they rejoice with one 
accord” (nhm and nhtw: KRI V 70.12-13). 

The Piye Stela. (Urk. III 1-56.12.) After the campaign, the king has 
his ships loaded with spoil and the army sails south (Urk. III 55.4ff.). 
The scribe has added a short concluding section: “Then his majesty 
sailed upstream, his heart in joy and all of his two river banks rejoiced” 


49. Hist. Rec., p. 27, n. 37a and Gardiner, AEO Il, p. 212*. 
50. Ibid., p. 8, ns. 15a and 15b: the context appears to be a military one. 
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(nhm: Urk. II 55.10-12). This celebration passage concludes the narra- 
tion; the text ends with numerous epithets of Piye. 

Stela of Irike-Amanote. (Macadam, Temples of Kawa I, pl. 23). The 
conclusions to the military activities in this composition are, as is to be 
expected, very brief. On one occasion, after a h3yt ‘3t, the king rejoices 
at the overthrow of the desert rebels; the entire land is happy (nhm: 
columns 31-33). After a second battle, during which the king had only 
to appear to make the enemy flee, the text states that “Not a young man 
in his majesty’s army was mourned,” since no military encounter oc- 
curred (column 48). The Napatan army is supposed simply to have 
overwhelmed the cowardly nomads. 


At first the final section of the Egyptian military inscriptions may appear 
to be diffuse as to pattern, as though the scribes had not established any 
standard mold or typical arrangement to report on the return of the 
army. Yet a second look reveals that such was not quite the case. The 
use of the word nhm is a key indication that, even though the scribes did 
not adhere to as strict a pattern as in the opening passages, they 
nevertheless did have a standard format for the final portion of their 
compositions. This verb, which means “to shout” or more properly “to 
exult,” >! was mainly employed in a military context (see Sinuhe B 201). 
It first appears in the Assuan Philae Inscription of Thutmose II and then 
later in such Ramesside inscriptions as those of Merneptah at Karnak” 
and Ramesses III at Medinet Habu and continues down to the 25th 
Dynasty as well as that of the Napatan Kingdom. Often combined with 
rirs, “to rejoice,” it was sometimes replaced by that verb or hy 
[KRI IV 7.15, column 47]. From other sources it can be demonstrated 
that nhm was regularly used as a verb of acclamation by the Egyptian 
soldiers. Thus in a wall scene from Deir el Bahari depicting the army of 
Hatshepsut, there is a line of hieroglyphic text above a row of young 
soldiers which reads — “Giving praise by the recruits (d3mw) of 
Upper and Lower Egypt.” * Likewise in a fragment from the Amarna 
Period which depicts captured Negroes, there is a fragmentary text 
above a line of Egyptian soldiers — “An utterance of shouting (nhm). 
They say: You are like Montu .. .” 4 That inscription seems to refer to 


51. Wb. I 285.7ff. See also hm in a royal hunting scene; KRI V 31.11. 

52. See KRI IV 7.15 (line 47) and 11.2 (line 71). 

53. Naville, The Temple of Deir El Bahari V1 (London, 1908), pl. CLV, and a translation 
in Schulman, Military Rank, Title and Organization in the Egyptian New Kingdom 
(MAS 6) (Berlin, 1964), p. 97 (#72). 

54. Urk. IV 2047.19-20 and Schulman, JARCE 7 (1968): 32-33, n. 30. 
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a Nubian campaign of the king and it is to him that these words are 
addressed. Further such phrases can be noted in the Luxor festival 
inscriptions and a recently discovered fragment from the reign of 
Thutmose III in which the army shouts to its monarch.” 

The verb nhm is connected with the noun hmhmt, the latter 
meaning a noise by a crowd of people, roughly equivalent to the 
Latin fama. Hmhmt, a reduplicated form (with a feminine suffix 
ending for the abstract) of hm, came to have a specific use in the 18th 
Dynasty. Usually meaning Kriegsruf (to use the German term), this 
word was employed by the Egyptians when they wished to denote the 
power and might of their king. He was so important that his 
reputation (i.e., his military valor) was known throughout the world. 
S. Morenz prefers the word Beriihmtheit, meaning a celebration of 
the Pharaoh volunteered to him by the masses.*’ 

Nhm, which had a use similar to that of its partner hmhmt, was 
also very common in Egyptian military writing. Although not 
appearing in the early inscriptions of Dynasty 18, it later became an 
integral part of war texts. This coincided with the increasingly 
frequent use of a speech coda to the composition. Already in the 
Kamose Stelae the Egyptian scribes felt it necessary to narrate the 
king’s triumphal return to Thebes. This extremely realistic passage, 
however, was never repeated, as the scribes soon evolved a more 
formal conclusion. Thus by the time of Amunhotpe IV a rhetorical 
paeon of praise became the rule; the lengthy Karnak Inscription of 
Merneptah shows how formalized that section became. In the latter 
text, the king reviews his victories from the ssd, a pattern which 
reappears in the Medinet Habu War Inscriptions. Then, too, there is 
the acclaim by the Court of Thirty (m‘b3yw),* which was an 
important body at this time, and that of the king’s retinue (smsw). 
This latter series of praises was further elaborated by the scribes of 
Ramesses III, who felt it necessary to stress even further their 
monarch’s personal victories. A chart of this section of the military 
accounts will help to elucidate my point: 


55. Urk. TV 2040.4-5, 2041.3-5 and 12, 2042.1, and Kaiser et al., MDAIK 27 (1971): 
pl. XLVHUIc. 

56. Spiegel, WZKM 54 (1957): 191-203; Morenz, Agyptische Religion (Stuttgart, 1960), 
p. 43 and n. 115; and Derchain, CdE 42 (1967): 306-10. 

57. Morenz, op. cit., p. 43. See also the Poetical Stela of Thutmose III: Urk. TV 613.11. 
58. Redford, “Studies in Relations between Palestine and Egypt during the First Millen- 
nium B.C.: I. The Taxation System of Solomon,” in Studies in the Ancient Palestinian 
World (Toronto, 1972), pp. 141-42, n. 2, presents a very helpful list of the New Kingdom 
occurrences of this judicial body, which was not a military corps of elite troops. 
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I. MERNEPTAH (KARNAK WAR INSCRIPTION: KRIIV 
9.11ff. — columns 62ff.) 
a) Servants (hAmw) 
b) Retinue (smsw) 
c) Court of Thirty 
Il. SETNAKHT STELA [Kaiser, et al., MDAIK 28 (1972): 193-200 
and pl. IL — lines 16-end] 
— Broken — 

III. RAMESSES HI (MEDINET HABU TEXT, YEAR 5: KRI V 

23.14ff. — columns 37ff.) 
a) Court of Thirty 
b) Retinue (ssmw) 

IV. RAMESSES III (MEDINET HABU TEXT, YEAR 8: KRI V 
39.6ff. — columns 12ff.) This inscription is a direct address of the 
king and therefore is not of quite the same tradition as the other 
war compositions outlined in this chart: see chapter 6. 

a) Court (snwt) 
b) The royal sons (msw nsw) 
c) The butlers (wb3w)” 
d) The citizens of Egypt (‘nhw nbw:-nw t3 n T3-mrt) 
e) The military classes (d3mw)” 
f) Every youth (hwnw nbw) 
V. RAMESSES III (MEDINET HABU TEXT, YEAR 11: KRI 
V 66.6ff. — columns Sé6ff.) 
a) The royal sons (msw nsw) 
b) Great officials (srw ‘3w) 
c) Leaders (h3wtyw) of the infantry and chariotry® 

VI. RAMESSES II (MEDINET HABU TEXT, YEAR 11, 

“POEM”: KRI V 70.12ff. — columns 34ff.) 
a) Egyptians 
VII. RAMESSES III (PAPYRUS HARRIS I, 75.3-4)” 
a) High officials (srw) 
b) Leaders of the land (h3wtyw nw 13) 
c) Infantry and chariotry 
d) Sherden 


59. See Gardiner, AEO I, pp. 43*-44*, with Schulman, JARCE 13 (1976): 122-24 and — 
especially n. 10, p. 127. <= 
60. Hist. Rec., p. 52, n. 13a, and Schulman, Military Rank, Title and Organization, 
pp. 20-21. 

61. See Schulman, JARCE 5 (1966): 35, n. h. 

62. Erichsen, Papyrus Harris 1 (BA V) (Brussels, 1933), pp. 91.3-5. 
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e) Numerous archers 
f) Citizens (nhw nbw nw tz n T3-mri) of Egypt 


The above list shows how standard this concluding section became. First 
occurring in the reign of Merneptah (although antecedents can be traced 
back to Seti I, if not earlier),* this speech portion was quickly trans- 
formed into an addenda to Ramesses III’s records. The address of the 
Egyptian king was probably part of a specific historical event in which he 
reported to his officials the beneficent results obtained from a war, 
although this literary tradition may also have had its antecedents in the 
welcoming addresses given by the Egyptian dignitaries to their returning 
monarch and his reply, which formed an independent part of the wall 
reliefs in the temples.“ Good examples of the former may be found on 
the walls of Medinet Habu (KRI V 73.2ff. and 76.2ff.). 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 
In recording their king’s exploits, the Egyptian scribes utilized a regular, 


63. The Nubian War Texts of Seti I (KR/J I 103.1/2) and Vercoutter, RdE 24 (1972): 202, 
for a translation. 

64. The Karnak scenes of Seti I (KRII 10.5-8: hmw-ntr, srw, and h3wtyw); the Abu 
Simbel Stela of Ramesses II (KRI II 320.9-321.6: which is an addition to the North Stela 
and not included on the other version — rmit nbt, srw, hryw t3, and mnf3t mi-kd.s); 
the Beit el Wali Temple of Ramesses II [Ricke, Hughes, and Wente, The Beit el-Wali 
Temple of Ramesses II (Chicago, 1967), pls. 14 and 15 with a translation on pp. 14-16: 
srw}; and the Medinet Habu Texts of Ramesses III (KRI V 14.15-15.11: srw and smrw; 
17.4-14: msw nsw, wb3w nsw, smrw, h3wtyw nb n mS nt-htrw; 28.9-11: srw, smrw, 
h3wtyw nb mS nt-htrw; 29.7-9: srw, mrw mnf3t; 33.3-10: msw nsw, srw, wb3w, kdnw; 
33.11-13: msw nsw, srw, smrw; 47.1-4: hmw-ntr, ...; 83.10-84.5: msw nsw, ‘zw, 
m'‘b3yw, Smsw. 

Recently Vandersleyen has suggested that the mnf3t was made up of civilians as well as 
military officials (Les Guerres d’Amosis, pp. 177-90) and this conclusion has also been 
accepted by Davies in his review of that work [JEA 59 (1973): 246: a social elite]. 
However, Vandersleyen does not see the stock literary nature of this speech section of the 
military texts. In addition, his examples are quite definite in stressing the military nature of 
the mnfst (op. cit., pp. 180-81 with references). Thus the text of Intef the herald cited by 
him refers to the army (Urk. IV 966.5-6). Likewise, the Deir el Bahari relief examined in 
note 53 above is a short inscription placed above # group of joyous soldiers. Urk. TV 911.5 
refers to the mnf3t and the ‘nw of the army [on this latter term, see most recently 
Simpson, MDAIK 16 (1958): 304, n. a — “conscripts,” and Schulman, Military Rank, 
Title, and Organization, pp. 33-34 — a general epithet]; Urk. IV 2158.11 (the Decree of 
Horemheb) lists the ms* and the mnf3t; Urk. IV 995.16 is an epithet of a soldier — a kny 
nmnf3t. Last, Urk. TV 1459.19 is ambiguous, as it might refer to civilian personnel but can 
also be interpreted as the handing out of rations to the army as fits its dependency upon 
the state for food. On the mnf3t in general, Schulman’s work, Military Rank, Title and 
Organization, pp. 13-14, is very useful. 
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formalized arrangement and a standard vocabulary. The iw.tw in- 
scriptions adhered most closely to this mold, and for this very reason 
may contain the least historical veracity. The other, more lengthy texts 
were also affected. The “Annals” of Thutmose III, for example, and the 
Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses II can be seen to follow a different 
pattern, but they nevertheless keep to a standard lexical arrangement. 
These longer texts, however, were more flexible and allowed greater 
freedom for literary creativity and/or inclusion of historical facts unique 
to the particular event being recorded. 

, The evolution of this typical pattern parallels the development of the 
iw.tw phrase. The standard coda to a war text was determined upon 
only after a series of trial attempts. Thus the speech patterns common to 
inscriptions of the Ramesside Period had their origins in the passages of 
praise tacked onto the end of a stela. 


APPENDIX: THE VERB ii 


The verb ii, wliten i yl , is the emphatic version of the 
‘common iw, “to come,” and is thus always used with following 
phrases. As Edgerton and Wilson noted, the verb hb, “to triumph,” is 
commonly associated with ii. A complete list of the occurrences 
of this idiom follows. Observe that it is a very sterile phrase, devoid of 
any historical information (other than the obvious fact that the Egyp- 
tians won). Phrases parallel to ii are also included. 

1. iw [hm.f m kn]t m nht — “It was in might and power that his 
majesty returned.” [Thutmose III Abydos Temple Inscription 
(restored): Urk. IV 203.13.] 

2. m-ht iit hm.i hr dr Rinw— “After my majesty returned 
after smiting Retjenu.” (Thutmose III “Annals” — Sttick 
VIII: Urk. TV 745.12.) 

3. hsy.n.i om hntyt ib.i 3w(.w) hb.ni on nb.i — “Then 
I triumphed for my lord when I turned back south, my heart 
being joyful.” (Thutmose III Gebel Barkal Stela: Urk. IV 
1239.4-5.) Hb is used here, rather than it. 

4.3.n hmf m 3wt-ib h3st in tm. m dif—“Then this 


65. Hist. Rec., p. 2, n. 2a: for PSBA 11 (1888-89) : 424, see now Urk. IV 2087.8; for de 

Morgan, Catalogue I, pp. 67-68, see Urk. IV 1662.9 for Inscr. ded., pl. 38, see KRI II 
327.1; for LD III 121 and 130B, see Urk. TV 2139.14 and KRII 18.16 respectively; for 
Kadesh “Poem,” Luxor, 1.6, see KRI/ II 9.6/10; for ZAS 69 (1933): 36, see Urk. IV 
1239.4-5; for Brugsch, Recueil II, pl. 541, see KRI I1 173.11; and for RT 18 (1896): 159, 


see KRI IV 1.8. 
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entire foreign land was his servant when his majesty returned in 
joy.” (Thutmose III Armant Stela: Urk. IV 1247.8.) 

The king returned to Egypt after having vanquished his opponents. The 

idea of the foreigners being “as his servants” is also expressed in the 

Assuan Philae Inscription of Thutmose II, the Gebel Barkal and Ar- 

mant Stelae of Thutmose III, the Memphis Stela of Amunhotpe II, the 

Third Pylon Inscription of Amunhotpe III, the fragment of a historical 

text of Amunhotpe III, and the Piye Stela.© 

5. hft ili hm.i] hr h3st Rinw m [wdyt tpt nt nht]— 
“After my majesty returned from the land of Retjenu on the 
first victorious campaign.” (Thutmose III Festal Text: Urk. IV 
1256.6.) See example 2. 

6. m-ht iit hm.f m Rtnw hrt shr.n.f rkyw.f nbw — “When his 
majesty returned from Upper Retjenu after having overthrown 
all of his enemies.” (Amunhotpe II Amada Stela: Urk. IV 
1296. 13/14.) 

7. iin hmf m 3wt-ib n itf ?Imn sm3.nf...—“He had 
smote ... when his majesty returned in joy to his father 
Amun.” (Amunhotpe II Amada Stela: Urk. IV 1297.1/2.) 

8. iin.f m 3wt-ib ... hb.n.f—“He triumphed ... when he 
returned in joy.” (Amunhotpe II Karnak Stela: Urk. IV 
1311.13.) 

9. inf im m 3wt-ib h3st tm tm.ti m _ ndt.f—“Then 
the entire land was his servant when he returned from there in 
joy.” (Amunhotpe II Memphis Stela: Urk. IV 1303.12.) 

10. iit hm.f hb.n.f m wdyt tpt nt nkt—“His majesty returned 
after he had triumphed on the first victorious campaign.” 
(Amunhotpe III Konosso Stela: Urk. IV 1662.9.) 

11. iy.f iw hb.n.f — “He triumphed when he returned.” (Araun- 
hotpe III Architrave Inscription from Luxor: Urk. IV 1692.17.) 
This is an excellent example, showing the circumstantial clause 
following the emphatic iy.f (( Middle Egyptian 
ii.n.f). 

12. iw hbw.n.f — “Who returns when he has triumphed.” (Horem- 
heb Zizinian Fragment: Urk. IV 2087.8.) 

13. ntr nfr ii hb.f m wrw nw h3swt nb —“The good god, who 


66. Assuan Philae Inscription of Thutmose IT: Urk. IV 138.9 and 140.17; Gebel Barkal 
Stela of Thutmose HI: Urk. IV 1236.15; Armant Stela of Thutmose III: Urk. IV 1247.8; 
Memphis Stela of Amunhotpe II: Urk. IV 1303.12; the Third Pylon Inscription of Amun- 
hotpe II: Urk. IV 1727.3; fragment of a historical text of Amunhotpe III: Urk. IV 
1736.16; and the Piye Stela: Urk. III 53.13 — the rebels are “like the servants of the 
palace.” 
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returns after he has triumphed among the princes of all foreign 
lands.” (Horemheb Gebel Silsileh Inscription: Urk. IV 
2139.14.) 

.. bft iy.f hr h3st Rinw—“...when he returns from the 
foreign land of Retjenu.” (Seti I Karnak War Scene: KRI I 
10.5.) This is an epithet. 


it.[7] hm.f m Rtnw hrit)....—“It was from Upper Ret- 
jenu that his majesty returned. . . .” (Seti I Karnak War Scene: 
KRI 1 15.11.) 


iy hb.n.f — “Who returns after he has triumphed.” (Seti I Kar- 
nak War Text: KRII 18.16.) 

iin hmf hr h3swt m(-s3 (?)) kn.f hpr(.w) — “After his 
strength occurred then his majesty returned from the foreign 
lands.” (Seti I Karnak War Scene: KRI I 23.8, and see n. 8a to 
the text.) 

iy.n hmf ib.f 3w.w m wdytf [tpt nt) nht—“It was from 
the first victorious campaign that his majesty returned, joyful.” 
(Seti I Karnak Ptah Temple Stela: KRI I 41.1.) 

ii h[b.n.f] — “Who returns after he has triumphed.” (Seti I 
Sphinx Hunting Stela: KRI 1 77.9.) The phrase occurs in a text 
referring to the physical prowess of the young Pharaoh. 

iy hb.n.f — “Who returns after he has triumphed.” (Seti I Nub- 
ian War Text, Amarah West version: KRJ I 102.10-11.) This 
phrase is placed within a series of epithets; the parallel version 
from Sai omits it. 

wd m knt ii hb.n.f—“Who proceeds in strength and re- 
turns after he has triumphed.” (Ramesses II Kadesh “Poem”: 
KRI Il 9.6/10.) 

ntr nfr iwy hb.n.f m wrw nw h3swt nb — “The good god, who 
returns after he has triumphed among the princes of all the 
foreign lands.” (Ramesses II Undated War Scene: KRI Il 
154.3.) 

[mtr nfr] iy hb.n.f m wr[w nw h3swt| nb —“The good god, 
who returns after he has triumphed among the princes of all the 
foreign lands.” (Ramesses II Undated War Scene: KRI II 
158.13.) 

iy hb.n.f —“Who returns after he has triumphed.” (Rames- — 
ses II Undated War Scene: KRI II 173.11.) 

(ntr nfr| iy hb.n.f — “The good god, who returns after he has 
triumphed.” (Ramesses II Amarah West: KRI II 222.9.) 


The last three examples above are common epithets relating to the 
Kadesh War of Ramesses II. 
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iy hb.n.f —“Who returns after he has triumphed.” (Rames- 
ses II Abydos Dedicatory Inscription: KRI II 327.1.) 

iy hb.n.f —“Who returns after he has triumphed.” (Rames- 
ses II Tanis Obelisk: KRI II 427.5.) 

m3i hbnw.n.f — “The lion after he has triumphed.” (Merneptah 

Nubian War Stelae, Amada version: KRI IV 1.8.) This is one of 

the epithets of Merneptah. For the spelling of hb, see Edgerton 

and Wilson, Hist. Rec., p. 2, n. 2a. 

.m-ht iwy hmf hbnwnf hr—“...after his majesty 

came, he having triumphed in... .” (Ramesses III Medinet 

Habu Text: KRI V 9.34.) " 

iy hbnw.n.f— “Who returns after he has triumphed.” (Rames- 
ses III Medinet Habu Text: KRI V 19.2.) 

iy hbnw.n.[f] — “Who returns after he has triumphed.” (Rames- 
ses III Medinet Habu Text: KRI V 80.13.) 


CHAPTER 4 


Lesser Literary Forms 


THE EGYPTIAN KONIGSNOVELLE 


The concept of the Kénigsnovelle was first proposed by A. Hermann in 
1938." His title provided such an excellent description of the genre that 
it has now become a stock term in Egyptology. But before Hermann, 
de Buck had also surveyed the various formulae typical of Egyptian 
texts.” He showed that one of the most characteristic literary forms was 
the report of a successful campaign against an enemy. In addition, the 
‘Egyptians also chose to use a war council between the king and his 
advisors to stress the importance of the monarch and the superiority of 
his decisions. According to de Buck, this war council — raadszittingen 
—— was as typical an Egyptian literary convention as the common epithet 
“vile Kush”? (and not, as might be thought, a unique historical event). 
The discussion between Thutmose III and his courtiers at Aruna, or 
that of Ramesses II at Kadesh should not be considered a genuine 
account, even though there may have been a historical basis for such a 
scene. 

Elaborating on de Buck’s concepts, Hermann collected twenty “his- 
torical” texts, all seemingly of different genres, and attempted to find 
common literary motifs among them — such as the war council adum- 
brated by de Buck.* He determined that in those documents the king 
stands as the central figure around whom specific literary scenes are 
fitted. The king is placed by the scribe in medias res, with a generalized 


1. Die dgyptische Kénigsnovelle, and OLZ 55 (1960): 252-55; S. Herrmann, Wiss. Zs. 
Karl-Marx-Univ. Leipzig, Gesellschafts- und Sprachwissenschaftliche Reihe 54. 
(1953): 51-62; and Posener’s application of this genre to the political literature 
of the 12th Dynasty, Littérature et politique (Paris, 1956), pp. 29-33 and 137-40 
with his De la divinité du Pharaon (Paris, 1960), pp. 89-103. 

2. Het Typische en het Individuelle bij de Egyptenaren (Leiden, 1929). 

3. Ibid., p. 17, and the comments of Lorton, JARCE 10 (1973): 65-70. 

4. Die dgyptische Kénigsnovelle, pp. 9-11, for a list of such texts. 
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background for the setting. News is then relayed to the king, either by 
means of a messenger or through a dream. This section is sometimes 
followed by a journey of the king (to determine the extent of the 
damage done to a temple, for example), or else a dialogue might ensue. 
Hermann saw the ensuing speech of the king (with or without his 
courtiers) as being paralleled by the Aruna Pass speech of Thutmose III 
or the discussion between Kamose and his advisors in the Carnarvon 
Tablet.> This passage is always followed by a demonstration of the 
Richtigkeit des kéniglichen Planes, to quote Hermann.° Whether it be a 
sortie against the enemy or the rebuilding of a temple, the king is the 
only individual who has the ability to initiate the action, and he is always 
successful. In any case, the Kénigsnovelle is a specific literary form 
describing a unique event in the life of the king — a single, simple, great 
deed. Generally written on a stela (texts on papyri in this genre appear 
to be simply copies of stelae), it is both historical and personal (although 
the historical part of its nature is nonspecific in that it does not record a 
time continuum). It reports the completion of the deed by the Pharaoh 
in a static account, and it always ends with the restoration of the status 
quo. As Hermann states, the Kdnigsnovelle is an einfache Form, one 
which the Egyptian scribes continued to follow throughout history.’ 
To S. Herrmann, the Kénigsnovelle bears a stamped quality, a 
concept which we shall have occasion to repeat. Often etiological 
reasons support its existence. This literary form is so generalized that 
the following scenario is basic to all examples: (1) the king appears; 
(2) there may be a following enquiry; (3) the king either speaks a 
formula passage or replies to a rhetorical question or statement from his 
officials; and (4) the officials then answer and praise the king with much 
rhetoric and bombast.* Optional to the form are dream sequences, the 
deeds of the king’s youth, or the praise of the king by his advisors. 
S. Herrmann also noted that a separate topos of the king as a child, 
something Helck also has commented upon, should be classified.’ In 


. Ibid., pp. 12-18. 

. Ibid., p. 19. 

. Ibid., p. 47 with ns. 84 and 86. 

. Wiss. Zs. Karl-Marx-Univ. Leipzig 54 (1953): 51. 

. Ibid., pp. 54-55, and Helck, Or. Antig. 8 (1969): 304-05. To this genre can be added 
the Gebel Barkal Stela of Seti I (KRZ 175.9); the Abydos Bandeau Text of Ramesses II 
(KRI II 535.8-12); the Sphinx Stela of Amunhotpe II (Urk. IV 1279.8, 1281.8, and 
1282.1); the Restoration Inscription of Tutankhamun (Urk. IV 2031.16); the Year 6 
Inscription of Taharqa, lines 2 and 7 (Macadam, Temples of Kawa I, Plates, pl. 8); the 
Second Year 6 Inscription of Taharga, line 17 (for convenience: Macadam, Temples of 
Kawa I, Plates, pl. 10); the Stela of Irike-Amanote, col. 4 (Macadam, pl. 22); the Stela of 
Aman-... Sabrak..., col. 2 Macadam, pl. 31, and the remarks of Priese, ZAS 98 
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addition, there is the common image of the king sitting in his palace, 
often in the d3dw. In this audience hall, the Pharaoh speaks. to his 
counselors or friends and often instructs his sealbearer to carry out his 
commands. The K6nigsnovelle penetrated even nonformalized docu- 
ments, such as the Karnak “Annals” of Thutmose III — as the Kriegs- 
rat at Yhm demonstrates.” 

But neither A. Hermann’s nor S. Herrmann’s analysis appears to me 
to have correctly approached this problem of genre and form. Both 
these scholars have neglected to subdivide the Kénigsnovelle morpho- 
logically; they lump building inscriptions together with war reports and 
iw.tw texts. A. Hermann, for example, considers the Thutmose II 
Assuan Philae Inscription to belong to the same literary form as the 
Ramesses II Manshiyet es-Sadr Stela (which is a building inscription) or 
as the Karnak War Inscription of Merneptah (which is an amalgam of a 
iw.tw form, a dream sequence, and a K6nigsnovelle speech). He 
fails to realize that the Smendes Inscription, a report of the renovation 
of a temple damaged by a high Nile, only superficially resembles the 
Abydos Inscription of Thutmose I. S. Herrmann, although more aware 
of the differences in the internal makeup of these stelae, did not 
differentiate the varying speech sections in the inscriptions. To connect, 
as he did, the Kriegsrat at Yhm with the rhetorical speeches of Sesos- 
tris I in the Berlin Leather Roll is to make a serious mistake. The 
discussion at Aruna and the conflict between Kamose and his advisors 
on the Carnarvon Tablet do not at all resemble the vainglorious unhis- 
torical praises in the Berlin Leather Roll or those at the end of the 
Merneptah Karnak War Inscription. 

Helck had already seen the danger in oversimplifying this literary 
form and the problem of even considering it to be a literary genre. He 
stated that Der fiir diese Form der Erzdhlung gewdhlte Name der 
‘Kénigsnovelle’ ist denkbar ungliicklich, da es sich natiirlich nicht um 
eine ‘Novelle’ in unserem Sinn handelt und mit diesem Wort ganz falsche 
Vorstellungen von der dgyptischen Literatur entstanden sind."' What 
A. Hermann takes as a typical example, the Sphinx Stela of Thut- 
mose IV, is in reality a religious composition that combines the Sporting 
Tradition with a building tradition.” No counsels occur and the king 


(1972): 105 for texts 28 and 30, 118 with n. 74 for text 115, and 119 for text 119; and the 
Natasen Stela, line 4 (Urk. III 142.2). See now Helck, SAK 3 (1975): 96-99. 

10. A. Hermann, Die dgyptische Kénigsnovelle, p. 58. 

11. Or. Antig. 8 (1969): 288. 

12. A convenient background is presented in Lefebvre, Romans et Contes égyptiens 
(Paris, 1949), pp. 221-25, to which add de Buck, Egyptian Reading Book | (Leiden, 
1948), pp. 106-09, and KRI II 284.2-287.2 for up-to-date copies. 
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does not appear in his palace at all — two presumably typical images in 
the Kénigsnovelle. 

Diverging from these criticisms for a moment, we should mention the 
literary origins of the so-called K6nigsnovelle. In his important Litté- 
rature et politique, Posener succeeded in showing that there are many 
connections between the literary output of the 12th Dynasty and the 
political events of that time.” In doing so, he noted that many of the 
phrases which occur in the Dedicatory Inscription and the Kubban Stela 
of Ramesses II also occur in some of the “pure” literary texts of the 
Middle Kingdom." He further attempted a detailed analysis of the 
setting scenes in such literary papyri as Westcar, Neferty, and the 
Admonitions. Posener showed that, far from being unique examples, 
these Middle Kingdom texts were composed with specific literary 
images in mind; one of these was the description of the king residing in 
his palace, waiting to be diverted by some wise man. Definite literary 
motifs were created at this time or else were employed within politically 
inspired compositions. 

One of the most common literary techniques was to specify the 
ensuing action as to time and locality. This part of the text has been 
indirectly covered in the first chapter, wherein it was shown to be a 
purely artificial, but necessary, preface to the following iw.tw phrase. In 
fact, it was probably the use of this latter form which forced the Egyp- 
tians to turn to the composition of opening setting sections. Thus in the 
Assuan Philae Inscription of Thutmose IJ, in order to have received the 
news of the Nubian revolt from a messenger, the king would have to 
have been in his palace performing his daily administrative routine. 
Hence, the addition of, “Now his majesty was at. . .” was natural. 

The large number of setting phrases with the static ist hm.f m 
dmi n (or: r dmi n) has as yet been only partially covered by 
Schmidt.” He concluded that this was an extremely common introduc- 
tion utilized mainly in the 19th and 20th Dynasties; however, evidence 
from as early as the Middle Kingdom shows that such is not the case. 
The Berlin Leather Roll of Sesostris I, for example, opens with: “The 
king appeared with his double crown; a sitting took place in the 
audience hall; one took counsel with his suite, the companions of the 
palace, l.p.h., and the officials at the place of privacy” (I 2-3).*° That 


13, Sée n. 1. 

14. See especially p. 30, n. 8 and p. 32, ns. 5-6. 

15. Ramesses HI: A Chronological Structure for his Reign (Baltimore, 1973), pp. 119-20, 
and Fairman and Grdseloff, JEA 33 (1947): 26, n. 3. 

16. De Buck, “The Building Inscription of the Berlin Leather Roll,” in Studia Aegypti- 
aca I (Rome, 1938), pp. 48-57. 
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is paralleled by a fragmentary text of the same king from Luxor as well 
as by the Abydos Inscription of Neferhotpe.’’ Similar literary motifs can 
be found in the stelae of Sobekhotpe IV and that of Rahotpe, both from 
the Second Intermediate Period."® All of these documents recount a 
discussion between the king and his officials, a motif noted in our 
_ discussion of the Kamose Stelae. 

This technique continued in the 18th Dynasty, as though the scribes of 
that period were still following the standard classical pattern. In the 
Inscription in the Chapel of Teti-Sheri, as well as in the Karnak Stela of 
Ahmose-nofretari, the same phrases: “what was said in the majesty of 
the palace” and “His Majesty sat down in the audience hall,” occur.” 
The like was done for Hatshepsut in her Punt reliefs and for Thut- 
mose III in his Karnak Building Text, on his Seventh Pylon, in his 
Semneh Inscription, and in his Festival Temple Narration.” 

The switch to a more bland phraseology for the introduction began at 
the earliest in the reign of Ahmose. In two fragmentary stelae, recently 
edited by C. Vandersleyen, the beginning sections preserve a typical 
Kénigsnovelle form: “Now his majesty was sitting in the city of... .”7 
This abbreviated version of the Middle Kingdom description of the 
king’s appearance, followed by a setting and discussion, became the 
standard motif of later historical inscriptions.” In the Stela of Wsr-Stt 
(Urk. IV 1343-1344), a setting phrase was deliberately attached to an 
actual letter at the beginning of the text, the scribe adding that this stela 
was merely a “copy of a decree which his majesty made with his own two 
hands, himself.”* The next line opens with ist, thus heralding the 
actual document. Egyptians also had recourse to this scribal technique 
when they wished to make a note on a foreign letter. Thus on Amarna 


17. Pieper, Die grosse Inschrift des Kénigs Neferhotep in Abydos MVAeG 32.2 (Leipzig, 
1929) and Habachi, ZDMG 111 (1961): 438. I wish to thank Dr. Habachi for his kind 
help in sending me a hand copy of this text. 

18. Legrain, RT 30 (1908): 15-16, and Petrie, Koptos (London, 1896), pls. XTI-XIII. 
19. Teti Sheri Text: Urk. IV 26-29.5 and 26.12-13 for the setting; and Karnak Stela: 
Helck, Historisch-Biographische Texte der 2. Zwischenzeit und Neue Texte der 18. Dynas- 
tie (Wiesbaden, 1975), p. 100 for the setting. 

20. Hatshepsut: Urk. IV 349.10ff.; Thutmose III building text: Urk. IV 156.13ff.; Thut- 
mose III Seventh Pylon: Urk. IV 180.15ff.; Thutmose III Semneh Inscription: Urk. IV 
194.1ff.; and Thutmose III Festival Temple Narration: Urk. IV 1252.11ff. 

21. RdE 9 (1967): 123-59, and 20 (1968): 127-34, with Helck, Historisch-Biographische 
Texte, pp. 104-10. 

22. On the latest discussion of the word bi, for “appearance” in this case, see 
Redford, Seven Studies, pp. 3-27. 
23. Urk. IV 1343.11; a convenient translation and analysis is provided by Helck in 


JNES 14 (1955): 22-31. 
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Letter 29 a hieratic note was placed beside the cuneiform text, giving 
the date followed by the expected sentence: “One was in the Southern 
City. . . .””* Similarly, the Egyptian-Hittite Treaty was an official docu- 
ment carved into hieroglyphics with an introduction that was blatantly 
fictive.» 

The durability of this form of preface can be further attested to by the 
use of this literary phrase in later inscriptions. In his Sai Wall Inscrip- 
tion, Amunhotpe III begins with a setting of: “Now his majesty was 
in... .” (The rest is broken.) Amunhotpe IV had the scribes introduce 
his boundary stelae with setting passages.” Tutankhamun and Ay both 
preferred to employ variations of this theme, as did Horemheb.”’ Simply 
to list the documents from the Ramesside Period™ would overly burden 
this chapter, and the later dynasties of Egypt and Meroe also provide 
great testimony to the importance that the Egyptians placed on this 
stereotyped depiction.” 


24. Urk. TV 1995.17-20. 

25. See the remarks of Gardiner and Langdon, JEA 6 (1920): 186. 

26. Urk. TV 1966.13ff. and 1982.11f. 

27. Tutankhamun: Urk. IV 2027.2, 2028.2-3, and 2028.7; Ay: Urk. TV 2031.15; and 
Horemheb: Urk. 2129.7-8, 2129.10-11, and 2142.15. 

28. Ramesses I Buhen Stela: KR/ I 2.11-13; Seti I Buhen Stela: KRI I 38.4~6; Seti I 
Karnak Ptah Temple Stela: KRI I 41.4-5 — not in the iw.tw tradition pace Breasted, 
BAR Ill, p. 42, $82.2 — see Faulkner, JEA 33 (1947): 38, n. 4; Seti I Speos Artemidos 
Inscription: KR/ I 41.13~15; Seti I Nauri Decree: KR/ I 46.5-7; Seti I East Silsileh Stela: 
KRI I 60.7-8; Wadi Mia Text of Seti I: KRIJ I 65.15-16 and also Schott, Kanais: Der 
Temple Sethos I. im Wadi Mia (NAWG 1961), pp. 163-64, for an explanation of the hrw 
pn; Seti I Gebel Barkal Stela: KRJ I 75.12 — broken; Ramesses II Kubban Stela: KRI/ II 
355.1-3; Ramesses II Manshiyet es-Sadr Stela, lines 1-2: KRIJ II 361.2-3; the Hittite 
Treaty of Ramesses II: KRI II 226.4-6; Ramesses IT Abydos Texts: KRI 11 509.10-11 and 
535.8-12; the Great Abydos Inscription of Ramesses I: KR/ 11 323-36 — which resumes 
the more “classical” form of the Kénigsnovelle in common speech and response; the 
Bentresh Stela: KRI II 285.12 and 5-6; Ramesses II] Memphis Doorjamb: KRI V 
230.12; and the Festal Stela of Ramesses IV: KRI VT 7.10-11. 

29. Inscription of Smendes, line 3: Daressy, RT 10 (1888): 133-38; Gebel Silsileh Inscrip- 
tion of Sheshonk I, line 39: Caminos, JEA 38 (1952): 46-61; the Year 6 Inscription of 
Taharqa, line 7: Macadam, Temples of Kawa I. Plates, pl. 8; Second Year 6 Inscription of 
Taharga, lines 1-2: Macadam, Temples of Kawa |. Plates. pl. 10 — this text is paralleled 
by three other versions: see Macadam. ibid., Text. pp. 22-32, and Leclant and Yoyotte, 
Kemi 10 (1949): 28-42, for a reedition of the Tanis Stela; Year 10 Inscription of Taharga, 
col. 6: Macadam, Temples of Kawa lI, Plates, pl. 14: Dream Stela of Tanwetamani: 
Urk. III 62.14; Louvre A 83: Yoyotte, article “Néchao” in Dictionnaire de la Bible, 
Supplément VI (Paris, 1960), pp. 368 and 370, fig. 609; Stela of Nakht-Har-heb: Quibell, 
Excavations at Saqqara (1907-1908) (Cairo, 1909), pp. 89-93 and pl. LI; the Divine 
Nomination of Aspelta: Urk. HI 86.4, 86.12, and 87.1; the Stela of Anlamani, lines 2-7: 
Macadam, ibid., pl. 16; the Stela of Irike-Amanote. cols. 3ff.: Macadam, ibid., pl. 16; 
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In the military inscriptions themselves the setting introduction fol- 
lowed a varied career. The story-like preface to the Kamose Stelae has 
already been covered, but the later message report texts bear study. In 
the Assuan Philae Inscription, the reference to Thutmose II in his palace 
is followed by a group of epithets.” In this artificial backdrop, the 
peaceful preoccupation of the monarch is rudely interrupted by a 
' messenger, and the narrative of the military venture itself follows. The 
K6nigsnovelle setting sets the mood for the action but does not announce 
to the reader whether it will be in the form of a military campaign. 

In the next major military inscription, that of Thutmose III’s Megiddo 
Campaign, no introduction appears, as the inscription is a complete 
narration of one military campaign in a different arrangement than the 
iw.tw text of Thutmose II.** However, it does preserve an account of a 
debate between the Pharaoh and his advisors. Unlike the bland speeches 
in the Kénigsnovelle texts, the “Annals” omit bombastic phraseology. 
The passage under consideration, that of the war council at Yhm, 
commences with a conference (ndwt-r3) of the Pharaoh and his army. 
This word, which also occurs in the Berlin Leather Roll (I 2: nd-r3), has 
a specific meaning here.” Using the common vocabulary of such 
inscriptions, the king gives a summary of the enemy’s plans and enquires 
into the opinions of his army leaders.* This is considerably different from 
the situation outlined in the Carnarvon Tablet. There Kamose an- 
nounced his intentions but was met with only half-hearted support. As a 
result the Pharaoh became very angry and chastised his officials. In the 
“Annals” such is not the case. The war party is just that — a conference 
to decide upon future military strategy. No hostile opinions, whether on 
the side of the king or that of his commanders, are reported. In fact, the 
issue is not resolved, as more news must be received before Thutmose can 
act, and it is apparently this further information that convinces the king to 
march. After stating his intentions, he gives his army the command to act, 
following upon an oath (dddt m hm n stp-s3 ‘nh wd3 snb).** The use of 
this phrase is merely a scribal device for shortening the narrative and does 
not necessarily mean that this conference section is in the same tradition 
as other Kénigsnovelle documents.” 


Stela of Aman-. . . Sabrak . . . , cols. 2ff.: Macadam, ibid., pl. 31; and the Satrap Stela: 
Urk. II 16.5ff. 

30. Urk. IV 137.16. 

31. Urk. IV 647-672 (Stick I). 

32. Wb. II 372.4-5 and now von Beckerath MDAIK 37 (1981) 45, n. 6. 

33. Urk. IV 649.5-13. 


34. Urk. TV 651.1ff. 
35. On other literary motifs in the “Annals,” see now van der Walle, Annuaire de I’Institut 
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Military inscriptions dating from the end of the 18th Dynasty are 
witness to a slight evolution in form. The Konosso Stela of Thutmose IV 
presents a setting to the iw.tw phrase with cultic overtones.* The 
scribe, choosing to employ the common “Now his majesty was in the 
Southern City at the wharf of Karnak,” adds that the king’s hands “were 
pure with the purification [of the god] after he had satisfied his father 
Amun.” The announcement concerning the rebels then follows, but no 
discussion between Thutmose IV and his military commanders is re- 
lated. The conclusion of this inscription is missing, but a strong scent of 
religious activity pervades the preserved portions. Note should be made 
of the references to the religious interest of the monarch, who goes to a 
temple to receive divine aid, for, in fact, it is Amun who directs the 
monarch out to do battle. Hence the oath taken by the king before any 
military venture: to ask for victory in the coming campaign. These oaths 
may actually have been ritually spoken by the king during a religious 
ceremony in the sanctuary of the god, before battle.” 

Another fragmentary text, this time possibly dating from the reign of 
Amunhotpe III, preserves a series of speeches by the king to his army 
when the military campaign was already underway.* In a broken 
inscription found at Bubastis, the king orders another war conference 
and addresses some unspecified “people,” as well as his army.” The 
verb used is nd-shr, as in the Historical Stela of Amasis (column 2).” 


de Phil. et d’Hist. 20 (1968-72): 497-504. The phrase occurs in the Karnak Stela of 
Ahmose-Nofretari, lines 2-3: Helck, Historisch-Biographische Texte, p. 100; the Semneh 
Inscription of Thutmose III: Urk. IV 194.1; a private text: Urk. TV 1021.3; and in a 
literary text: Moscow, Musée de Beaux-Arts, No. 1695 — Posener, MDAIK 25 
(1969): 101-06: fragment, p. 103. 

36. Urk. IV 1545.7-8. 

37. On this passage Helck’s comments, Or. Antiq. 8 (1969): 316, are pertinent. Vernus, 
BIFAO 75 (1975): 55-56, presents cogent reasons for viewing this aspect of the military 
texts as religiously oriented: namely, the success of the Pharaoh is dependent upon the 
decision of the god. 

38. The Bubastis Fragment of Amunhotpe III: Urk. IV 1734-1736.8. This text preserves 
two speeches of the king to his army while on a campaign to the south. In this interpreta- 
tion I follow Breasted (BAR II, pp. 337-40, §846-50) and oppose Faulkner’s statement 
that this was merely an expedition to Punt [“A Possible Royal Visit to Punt,” in Studi in 
Memoria di Ippolito Rosellini 1 (Pisa, 1955), pp. 85-90]. The vocabulary employed and 
the daybook report militate against such an interpretation. Then, too, the Pharaoh never 
went to Punt in person, but rather sent his high officials there (e.g., Urk. IV 354.16). 
39. Urk. TV 1735.3ff. — war conference, and 1735.9ff. — address to the “people” (rmr) 
and the army. 

40. Wb. II 371.14. On the Amasis Stela, see the corrections of Posener, ASAE 34 
(1934): 148 and n. 4. For nd hrt, Posener, Littérature et politique, pp. 147-48 (saluer), 
with Blumenthal, Untersuchungen zum dgyptischen Kénigtum... 1 (Berlin, 1970), 
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After this discussion the army is finally sent out against the enemy. 
Some praises to the king, reminiscent of the stereotyped concluding 
paeons briefly discussed in the previous chapter, are also presented, but 
the narrative is too fragmentary to bear much speculation. It is clear, in 
any case, that a war council report identical to that of the “Annals” of 
Thutmose III was included in Amunhotpe’s military venture. 

In the Nubian War Texts of Seti I, a speech of the king follows a 
report concerning the Nubian enemy. However, this passage is very 
stereotyped, the list of courtiers being a common topos in military 
texts.“ Seti “delayed action against them (i.e., the enemy) in order to 
determine their dangerous plans.” The two versions list the officials to 
whom the king spoke — they include civilian as well as military leaders. 
The Amarah West exemplar omits the hzwtyw, the “chiefs,” who are 
listed on the Sai inscription. Clearly this Kénigsnovelle speech can in no 
way be taken as a true account of what passed. The omission of the 
setting introduction to the iw.tw phrase in the Amarah West Stela 
further supports my belief that these motifs were literary window 
dressing to a bare narrative. 

The Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses II present another dialogue 
between the monarch and his advisors. The similarities to the Thut- 
mose III conference at Aruna are, however, superficial. In the “Poem” 
there appears a series of rhetorical statements by the ruler to his 
personal god, Amun, and not to his war chiefs.” In a later chapter the 
separate traditions at work here will be outlined, but for the present it is 
enough to note that Ramesses does not have a conference with his army; 
there is no discussion as at Aruna. On this occasion Ramesses had been 
caught in a Hittite trap and had had to fight his way out of a dangerous 
situation. The king verbally attacks the cowardice of his army, stressing 
the fact that he was forced to fight the enemy singlehandedly since his 
soldiers deserted him. There are two such speeches, the second begin- 
ning with an address (‘s) by Ramesses to the army.’ After that there is 
a personal conversation between Ramesses and Menna, his shield- 
bearer. Helck has pointed out that this passage shows the importance to 
which the shieldbearer had risen in the esteem of the Egyptians.” 


pp. 351-52, and Polotsky, “Egyptian Tenses,” in Proceedings of the Israel Academy of 
Sciences and Humanities 2.5 (1964): 3. 

41. KRII 102-04. See chapter 3, pp. 91-96. On the scribal whims of these two texts, 
Vercoutter, RdE 24 (1972): 205, n. e, and Kitchen, “Historical Observations on Rames- 
side Nubia,” in Agypten und Kusch (Berlin, 1977), pp. 216-17. 

42. P 92ff.: KRI Il 34.1/4ff. 

43. P 168ff.: KRI II 55.6/10ff. 

44. P 205ff.: KRI I 66.1/6ff. and Or. Antiq. 8 (1969): 292. 
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Whether this is true or not, the scribe has used Menna’s speech to stress 
his fear in contrast to Ramesses’ valor. Other responses by the king are 
also rhetorical, thus demonstrating that the “Poem” does not parallel 
the quarrel between the Pharaoh and his advisors on the Carnarvon 
Tablet. Rather, they are all used by the scribe to heighten the tension: 
Ramesses is alone; his army is not with him. It is the Pharaoh himself 
who wins the day. 

The “Bulletin,” on the other hand, does preserve a dialogue of sorts. 
As noted in chapter1, the “Poem” preserves a iw.tw formula, 
chronologically out of place, which disguises the arrival of the Egyptian 
scout with two Hittite spies whom they have captured.* The ensuing 
dialogue consists of the news being given to the king, and his response. 
Ramesses, clearly worried, has his high officials called in and tells them 
the bad news. They respond with a general statement, and the king then 
commands the vizier to hasten south and return quickly with the other 
army divisions.” 

In the “Bulletin” such a speech between the Pharaoh and his offi- 
cials — each side presenting a different plan — does not occur. The 
vocabulary is far less rhetorical than that in the “Poem”; it is, however, 
used to stress the dangerous position in which Ramesses finds himself. 
The “report” section is straightforward, and meant simply to present the 
plans of the Hittite king, thus providing a backdrop for the resultant 
action. Ramesses’ responses are unlike those portrayed in the “Poem”: 
he addresses his army, which in turn responds. But again, no dialogue 
similar to that on the Carnarvon Tablet or the Karnak “Annals” of 
Thutmose III occurs. The situation — the sudden revelation of the 
Hittite strategy — does not lend itself to a choice between two plans. 
The answer of the officials serves merely to heighten the sense of 
danger. 

The Karnak War Inscription of Merneptah is one of the longest 
historical narratives known to us. In its opening passages can be read an 
account of the Libyan preparations for war.”’ No setting phrase appears 
to have been written, unless a brief ist hm.f m. .. . was included in 
the lacuna in line 13.“ The scribe added this wording only after the 
defeat of the enemy is indicated: “The king, l.p.h., appeared in the 
broad hall of the palace.” There is a typical Kénigsnovelle speech by 


45. B 33ff.: KRIJ II 109.7/11ff. 

46. B 52: KRI II 112.9/12 for the opening of this section, which is continued by the 
address of the king and their response; B 65ff.: KR/ II 116.1/5ff. 

47. Lines 1-13. Text: KRJ IV 2.12ff. 

48. KRI IV 3.15. 

49. KRIIV 9.11. 
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Merneptah, followed by a reply from the Court of Thirty. That section 
and the concluding speeches of praise to the ruler have been covered in 
chapter 3, where it was shown that this became a stock section of 
Ramesside military writing and does not represent a “pure” factual 
report. In this text, the Egyptian scribes placed the Pharaoh’s speech 
after both the historical account and the booty list. 

The conclusion of the Setnakht Stela is very brief and quite banal.™ 
After the date of the defeat of the enemy in line 15, there appears an 
address to the king by his officials. The text is broken, so it is not certain 
whether it is the srw who praise their monarch, as in the Nubian War 
Stelae of Seti I, or not. At least four lines of a paeon to the might of the 
Pharaoh follow and the stereotyped nature of the praise is evident. 

The interval from the reign of Setnakht to that of Sheshonk spans 
approximately two and a half centuries, but not even that long length of 
time could harm the literary motifs which had been established with 
regular use by hundreds of Egyptian scribes. In the Karnak Stela of 
Sheshonk I, a K6nigsnovelle speech was employed.*! The king ad- 
dresses his court (Snwt) and mentions some “evil deeds” which appar- 
ently were the cause of action on Sheshonk’s part. After this address by 
the king, there is a record of the victorious overthrow of the enemy, but 
it is unclear who these opponents really were. 

The later 26th Dynasty did not exhaust this tradition. The Tanis Stela 
of Psammetichus II is one example that presents a message report in a 
setting mold. The latter form was, in fact, a regular feature in the 
inscriptions of this period.” The Shellal and Karnak Stelae of the same 
monarch open with a slightly different picture — the king is depicted 
traversing his private domain when the rude disturbance of this pastoral 
scene occurs.*> A messenger appears with the news of a Nubian attack, 
although this time the scribe has chosen to place the report in the past 
tense. In the Historical Stela of Amasis, the king is shown counseling 
with the entire land before the upsetting news of the enemy’s war 
preparations is announced (nd shr n tz r-dr.f).* He then assembles 
the court (srw) and addresses his nobles to prepare them for action. 
They reply with the typical phrases praising the king’s greatness that we 


50. Kaiser et al., MDAIK 28 (1972): 193-200 and pl. IL. 

51. Legrain, ASAE 5 (1904): 38-39, with Redford, JAOS 93 (1973): 10, and Kitchen, 
The Third Intermediate Period in Egypt (1100-650 a.c.) (Warminster, 1973), p. 294, §253. 
52. Sauneron and Yoyotte, BIFAO 50 (1952): 173, n. 3. For the Tanis Stela, pp. 173-74 
and pl. II. 

53. Ibid., pl. I, and Bakry, Or. Antiq. 6 (1967): 225-44, especially p. 228. . 

54. Daressy, RT 22 (1900): 2, with Posener, ASAE 34 (1934): 148 and Rev. de Phil. 21 
(1947): 128-29; and Edel, GM 29 (1978): 13-20. 
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have come to expect from the Egyptian mind. In column 14, when a 
second message is presented to Amasis, the king gives a short address. 
Old models can still be seen, preserved by the newer schools of literary 
composition in the above works. 

The last texts to be considered come from the Napatan Kingdom and 
they exhibit the diluting tendencies noted in the first chapter. Thus the 
Stela of Anlamani® opens with an address by the king to his courtiers 
and employs the verbiage typical of such passages. The officials reply 
with short, bombastic phrases. The military section proper is directly 
annexed to this section, without the intervention of a message report. 
The Napatan scribe stresses the fact that the king stayed in his palace 
when the army went out to smite the enemy. The Egyptians were 
naturally victorious. In the Stela of Irike-Amanote a letter report is 
presented, introduced by a date.” The scribes present the military 
natrative after a lengthy section in which the king is elevated to the 
crown. That portion of the inscription is peculiar to Napatan texts and 
need not concern us at this moment.*” Again, as in the preceding 
document, there is the emphasis on the monarch’s avoidance of direct 
combat. This may have been a customary practice, in order to protect 
the life of the king, or it may have been a result of the importance of the 
military structure in Napatan life. At any rate, after the defeat of the 
enemy, the typical rejoicing of the Napatans at their success is pre- 
sented. 

With the above chronological survey complete, we are in a better 
position to analyze the Kénigsnovelle section of these military docu- 
ments. The chart below will summarize the facts hereto presented. 


35. Macadam, Temples of Kawa I, Plates, pl. 16, and Text, pp. 44-50. 

56. Ibid., pls. 22-26, and Text, p. 67: cols. 121-22. 

57. “The Nomination of the King.” This literary form has only recently ‘beee discussed: 
Katznelson, “Certain traits de l’organisation d'état en Nubie du VI au IV siécles avant 
notre ére,” in Acts of the XXVth International Congress of Orientalists, Moscow 1960 
(Moscow, 1962), pp. 153-60, with “The Study of the History of the Napatan and Meroitic 
Kingdom: Present State and Tasks,” in Sudan im Altertum, ed. F. Hintze (Berlin, 1973), 
pp. 87-88; and Haycock, Comparative Studies in Society and History 7 (1965): 465-75, 
with SNR 49 (1968): 10-16. 
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Military Inscriptions with Kénigsnovelle Sections 


THUTMOSE II ASSUAN 
PHILAE INSCRIPTION 


THUTMOSE Il “ANNALS” 
STUCK I 

THUTMOSE IV 

KONOSSO STELA 
AMUNHOTPE Ill 
BUBASTIS FRAGMENT 
AMUNHOTPE III SAI 


WALL INSCRIPTION 


SETI I NUBIAN WAR 
TEXTS 


MERNEPTAH KARNAK 
WAR INSCRIPTION 


SETNAKHT STELA 


SHESHONK I KARNAK 
STELA 


PSAMMETICHUS II 
TANIS STELA 


PSAMMETICHUS II 
KARNAK AND SHELLAL 
STELAE 

AMASIS HISTORICAL 
STELA: 1 

AMASIS HISTORICAL 


STELA: Ii 


ANLAMANI STELA 


SETTING 


x 


(diary extract) 


(broken) 


(broken) 


(broken) 
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SPEECH FINAL PRAISE 
x x 
x 
(ndwt-r3) 
x x 
(nd sbr) 
(broken) (broken) 
x 
x x 
x 
x (broken) 
x x 
(nd shr) 
x 
x x 
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The standard arrangement of the Egyptian military inscriptions is quite 
apparent. The scribes were wont to preface their accounts with a setting 
passage and the subsequent speeches of the Pharaoh, followed by a 
eulogy from the court. Although the concluding rhetorical addresses of 
the king or his courtiers, a hallmark of the Ramesside texts, have been 
omitted (that section belonging to a separate literary motif), there 
apparently was no lengthy evolution in the Kdénigsnovelle portion of the 
document. The war reports utilized other earlier scribal traditions, such 
as the “sitting in the hall” introduction common in Middle Kingdom 
literary and historical reports. The later bland opening of ist hm.f 
m. ... was a simplification of the more lengthy story-like setting. 


THE OATH AND REACTION 


If there are still too many lacunae in the above list to satisfy the reader’s 
desire for completeness, this is due more to the scribal fancies of the 
Egyptians than to any omission through forgetfulness on their part. The 
Egyptians had many devices available to them in their literary reper- 
toire, the K6nigsnovelle setting with its ensuing speeches being only 
one. One major subdivision of military writing was the use of the oath 
following upon a war report.® The intense feeling of the king upon 
hearing news about an enemy attack was thus depicted. The scribes 
usually inserted this section immediately after the message report, 
although they were naturally more flexible in lengthier inscriptions. In 
addition to this invocation to his personal god, the king was often 
depicted in other scenes of a personal nature — for example, the 
common “rage” passage, in which the Egyptian monarch is likened to an 
enraged panther, cursing his opponents and swearing that they will not 
survive his onslaught. In both these cases the significance of the actions 
of the foreigners is stressed. It is they who have upset the status quo with 
their hostilities and caused the military power of Egypt to be sent into 
Asia or Nubia. Thutmose II, for example, dispatched his army only 
after the southern rebels had dared to put their treacherous thoughts 
into action. 

The first occurrence of this topos is in an early Middle Kingdom royal 
relief now at the University of California in Berkeley. Recently edited 


58. For the oath, see the standard study of Wilson, JNES 7 (1948): 129-56. Again, 
Vernus’ remarks in BIFAO 75 (1975): 55-56 are significant. One must view the oath in 
the same religious vein as the king’s rituals in the temple of Karnak immediately preceding 
a military campaign: both acts link the secular event with the divine. 
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by Fischer and connected by him to the Kénigsnovelle genre,” this 
inscription relates a Nubian war of King Montuhotpe. An address 
between the king and his advisors occurs, but too many lacunae are 
present to attempt a full translation. An “oath of the god” is related 
(line x + 10), but it is unclear whether this phrase is in response to the 

victories of the king. 
' Both Kamose in his second stela and Thutmose I in the biography of 
Ahmose son of Ebana are described as having extremely angry reactions 
to the enemy’s presumption. This topos is illustrated in the former text 
by an oath which was later mutilated by partisans of Akhenaton.™ 
Before his encounter with the Hyksos ruler, Kamose gloats over the 
defeated enemy: “As mighty Amun endures! I will not tolerate you! I 
will not let you tread the fields . . . !” (lines 10-13). [The original oath 
was: “As I endure and as the mighty Amun lives!”] This section is 
paralleled by a broken passage in the biography of Ahmose son of 
Ebana in which the Pharaoh “raged like a panther” and shot his arrows 
into the breast of the vile Nubian enemy. This literary image was to 
become a stock phrase in later military compositions and invariably it 
followed an announcement of the enemy’s transgressions on Egypt.” 

A more detailed report of this typical response of the Egyptian king 
can be found in the Assuan Philae Inscription of Thutmose II, wherein 
the scribe has provided a lengthy description of the effect of the 
iw.tw announcement. Again the center of activity is the king, who 
angrily rages like the to-be-expected panther and then swears an oath by 
Re and Amun not to let one of the Nubians survive his attack.” This is 
the most complete version of the oath and rage sections preserved to us, 
and the patent artificiality of this paragraph is evident. Just as the scribe 
has drawn the backdrop for the arrival of the news, so he now presents 
the king’s reaction, which provides a justification for Thutmose’s dis- 
patching the army. The fragmentary inscription of Hatshepsut from 
Deir el Bahri is similar. There is an oath section, probably followed by 
a message “... with him. Then she said, ‘As I live, as (Re) loves 
mfe}’....” The rest is missing and we can only hypothesize that 


59. Inscriptions from the Coptite Nome: Dynasties VI-XI (AO 40) (Rome, 1964), 
pp. 112-18, and Habachi, MDAIK 19 (1963): 22-23 and 29, 

60. Habachi, The Second Stela of Kamose, pp. 36-37, with notes and our discussion in — 
chapter 6, pp. 193-99. 

61. Gunn and Gardiner, JEA 5 (1918): 51, n. 8, with Urk. IV 8.13. 

62. Urk. IV 139.9-16. 

63. Naville, The Temple of Deir el Bahari Vi (London, 1908), pl. 165 with a translation 
by Redford, Seven Studies, p. 59; however, some of the joins made by Redford are 
suspect, as he himself stated (ibid., p. 59, n. 14). 
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passages in this column were preceded by a historical setting in which 
had been depicted the relations between Egypt and Nubia during the 
previous reigns. 

In the “Annals” of Thutmose III the oath is inserted after the report 
passage, introduced by the stereotypical “What was said in the majesty 
of the palace, |.p.h.” Thutmose declares his decision to march after 
having received further reports from his scouts, and the Aruna Pass is 
traversed. The narrative is resumed only after the effect of the military 
situation on the Pharaoh is recorded. A question might be raised as to 
whether this motif at all represents historical fact. That is to say, did 
Thutmose take an oath before fighting, in the form preserved at Kar- 
nak? Despite the stereotyped usage of dddt m hm n stp-s3 and a 
traditional oath,® I think so. The Egyptians, true to their character, 
retained an ounce of historical veracity within their bland and standard- 
ized topoi. The reaction portion was seen in the scribal schools as a 
common motif that appropriately reflected their monarch’s real anger 
and request for divine aid. 

A more prominent sign of godly intervention in military affairs can be 
noted in the Memphis Stela of Amunhotpe II and the Karnak Libyan 
War Inscription of Merneptah.® In both narratives, the image of a god 
appears to the king before battle. The parallel Karnak version of 
Amunhotpe II’s Asiatic campaign omits this section and only in the 
exemplar from Memphis is any record preserved of Amun-Re’s assist- 
ance. The latter stela presents a very abbreviated account of the events 
occurring on the day before the battle. The Pharaoh is given the power 
to overwhelm the enemy. Likewise, Ptah presents Merneptah with a 
sickle sword in a dream.” This sequence is very short and is used by the 
scribe only to stress the forthcoming encounter with the Libyans. So, 


64. Wilson, JNES 7 (1948): 140 (#66): Urk. IV 651.1-S. 

65. Urk. TV 651.1ff. 

66. A translation of the Amunhotpe II stela is available in Edel, ZDPV 69 (1953): 
97-176, an excellent analysis. For the texts: Urk. IV 1306.12-1307.2 (Memphis Stela), 
KRIIV 5.10-13 (Merneptah Inscription). For the dream motif, see Oppenheim, The 
Interpretation of Dreams in the Ancient Near East (Philadelphia, 1956) passim, especially 
pp. 187-94, 206-07, and 226; and Sauneron, Les Songes et leur interprétation (Paris, 
1959), pp. 7-61. Helck, Or. Antig. 8 (1969): 315-19, has wished to see these dream 
elements as evidence of a rise in religious preoccupation among the Egyptians after 
Amunhotpe II, but the durability of the military reports in a different literary form would 
appear to disprove this. 

67. On the Gps image, see Edel, ZAS 86 (1961): 102-03; Edgerton and Wilson, Hist. 
Rec., pp. 30, n. 50b and 47, n. 15b: Posener, De la divinité du Pharaon, p. 87, n. 4; and 
Sliwa, Forschungen und Berichte 16 (1974): 103 and n. 22. This image is also contained 
in the new text of Merneptah from Heliopolis: Bakry, Aegyptus 53 (1973): 7 and pl. 6. 
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too, in the opening of the trilingual inscription of Ptolemy IV, the scribes 
obliquely describe an oracle sent by the gods to Ptolemy in a dream.® 
These passages serve the same purpose as the reaction portions of the 
texts previously covered. The king is specifically promised victory by his 
god; there is no need for an oath to seek the aid of superhuman powers. 

In the Konosso Stela of Thutmose IV, the monarch goes to the temple 
' to petition for divine aid against the enemy. The author of this stela has 
replaced the typical rage and oath scene with one depicting a different 
type of religious activity. Although Helck has wished to see the rise of a 
pious attitude on the part of the Egyptian Pharaoh at this point, I cannot 
agree.® The passage in the Konosso Stela wherein Thutmose gives “great 
offerings to his father who has created his beauty” is a common literary 
motif. Instead of speaking to his people, Thutmose IV is presented as 
addressing his god. The use of the term vd hrt is a key indication that 
this reaction of Thutmose to the iw.tw report belongs to the same 
literary form as those discussed at the beginning of this chapter.” 

No reaction section in the Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses II as 
lengthy as those above is preserved. However, part of this topos is 
preserved in the “Bulletin.” After Ramesses has discovered that the 
Hittites are camped not far from Kadesh, he calls his officers in to discuss 
the perilous situation. The expected rage of the Pharaoh is placed 
immediately after that conference.” In the account in the “Poem,” the 
scribe has altered the text slightly. The line under question follows a 
iw.tw phrase, but the author of the composition has written, “Then his 
majesty appeared like Montu,” with a slight change from h'r, “to rage,” 
to hl, “to appear.” ” 

In the more lengthy Karnak War Inscription of Merneptah an identical 
reaction scene occurs. After a message report, which is unfortunately 
broken, the Egyptian potentate turns furiously against the boldness of the 
Libu tribes who have planned an invasion of Egypt. The proverbial image 
of the panther is once again invoked to illustrate the Pharaoh’s rage, 
succeeded by the speech of the king with its accompanying oath.” 
Clearly, the same literary forms were preserved in the more complex 
military records of the Ramesside Period. 


68. As determined by Spiegelberg, SBAW 1925.4, pp. 6-7 (translation) and pp. 15-16 for 
the idiom dd w3h: Demotic version, lines 10-11. Sauneron, Les Songes et leur interpré- _ 
tation, p. 56, n. 15, summarizes the question. 
69. Or. Antig. 8 (1969): 316. 

70. Urk. TV 1545.17 for nd rt. 

71. B 85: KRI II 119.6/10. 

72. P 76: KRI I 28.1/6. 

73. KRIIV 4.4: Lines 15-16. 
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The Piye and the Dream Stelae reveal the durability of scribal 
traditions in the reaction sections as they did that of the iw.tw 
reports. On one occasion, after Piye has received an account of the 
situation in the North, he becomes enraged and takes an oath to rectify 
the poor military position.” A “rage” section is also included by the 
scribe, but is employed in this case to introduce a speech by the king to 
his soldiers. This type of scene, on the other hand, is utilized in a more 
traditional manner in lines 92-94. There, a “rage” passage is followed 
by the oath topos, almost identical to the Thutmose II Assuan Philae 
example.” The persistence of this literary genre in the Late Period is 
also evidenced in the Dream Stela. The oath follows a Kénigsnovelle 
phrase, “what the god has commanded in what shall occur.” * However, 
no war council is reported, since the scribe has employed this motif as a 
heading to a peace conference instead. The usage is the same in any 
case — for the Egyptians, the oath with or without a rage scene was the 
introduction to further historical narration. In the Dream Stela, this is 
fulfilled by the submission of the Delta dynasts, rather than a military 
campaign. 

The Egyptian scribal traditions were thus more conservative than one 
might suppose from a cursory look at their military records. Schools 
trained their students in the use of common patterns, with little change 
throughout the ages — as is witnessed by the constant repetition of the 
topoi enumerated and analyzed in this chapter. With a common lexicon 
to draw from, the Egyptians had also a standard loom onto which these 
terms could be woven. Thus the announcement of the enemy’s activities 
was followed by the reaction of the king, which might precede a 
rhetorical dialogue between the king and his court. Borrowing elements 
from other literary traditions, the scribes evolved a new literary genre, 
and the military documents became as standard, indeed, often monoto- 


74, Urk. Ill 14.3ff. and 17.3ff. 

75. Urk, II 32.7-33.5. 

76. Text: Urk. III 72.11-14. The oath follows in Urk. III 73.1ff. The Kénigsnovelle 
phrase is assembled in part by Gunn, Studies in Egyptian Syntax (Paris, 1924), p. 11; 
Pieper, MVAeG 32.2 (1929): 12; Cemf, Eretz Israel 5 (1958): 80*; Posener, De la 
divinité du Pharaon, p. 48, n. 8; Polotsky, Israel Oriental Studies 6 (1976): 16-17; and 
Kaiser et al., MDAIK 28 (1972): 199, n. af. 

On other Kénigsnovelle phrases, see Posener, De /a divinité, p. 45 with ns. 5 and 6 [= 
Hw and Siz, to which add the Berlin Leather Roll, II 1-2 (De Buck, “The Building 
Inscription of the Berlin Leather Roll,” in Studia Aegyptiaca I, pp. 50, 53, and 56, n. 35)] 
and the stela of Rahotep [Petrie, Koptos (London, 1896), pl. XII, and Gardiner’s remarks 
in PSBA 38 (1916): 50-51]. 

An oath probably occurs also in column 15 of Amasis’ Historical Stela; see Daressy, 
RT 22 (1900): 2: [‘ng]i(?). 
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nous, as other literary forms. Whether the inscription was on a stela and 
hence a short report, or contained on a wall of a temple, the result was 
the same. If the Egyptians wanted to report on a war between a foreign 
country and their own, a definite pattern was already at hand. 

The common employment of the oath motif can be traced back to the 
Middle Kingdom, and similar setting scenes occur in the classic Kénigs- 
' novelle texts of that period. It can be maintained that the Egyptians 
attached these other fopoi to their war records. In other words, having 
already devised a mold into which a military campaign report would be 
written up (the iw.tw formula), they found that the subsequent 
addition of a “rage” or an oath by the Pharaoh was well suited to the 
narrative. That a setting should be inserted at the beginning of the 
report presented no difficulty, since the message announcement itself 
presupposed a definite time and place in which the king would receive 
the news. So with the basic pattern of Setting-Announcement-Reaction 
established, there was little else to write. The common lexicon em- 
ployed by the scribes was sufficient to tackle any problem of a historical 
nature that might present itself, and if the campaign was reported in a 
form different from that of a message report, the arrangement and 
terminology nonetheless remained the same. 

To those scholars who have wished to see the address and setting 
sections as being part of the Kénigsnovelle tradition, I would simply 
suggest that a broader distinction needs to be made. In this chapter has 
been illustrated the Egyptian scribes’ tendency to employ differing 
genres within one literary mold. The chart on page 113 can be detailed 
further if one realizes that, in place of a speech by the king or his 
advisors, the Egyptian scribes had other means at their disposal with 
which to express the action. 


CHAPTER 5 


The King as Hero: 
The Daybook Reports 


The military documents of the second major group were cast in a 
tradition completely different from that of the iw.tw message texts. 
In the previous chapter, it was demonstrated that the scribes employed a 
common lexicon within a fixed arrangement. Borrowing freely from the 
K6nigsnovelle tradition, they created an excellent forum applicable to 
any situation they might encounter. However, a careful study of those 
inscriptions reveals that the overwhelming majority of iw.tw reports 
did not narrate the affairs of the king himself. The Assuan Philae 
Inscription of Thutmose II can be singled out as a typical representative 
of that tradition. In this text, the Nubians, who have begun to encroach 
upon Egyptian territory, are met by an Egyptian army — but the king 
does not personally lead that force. The Merneptah Karnak War In- 
scription, which also employs a iw.tw phrase, is a lengthy one, but 
we cannot establish that sole fact as a criterion for separating it from the 
shorter stelae. What made the difference to the Egyptian mind was 
whether their king led the army in person or not. If he did, then the king 
would naturally prefer a long and descriptive account of his personal 
victories. In other words, when Thutmose III or Ramesses II embarked 
on campaigns in Asia, a different type of military text had to be created. 
The basis for this new form was to be the scribal war diary. 

Why the Egyptians chose to employ the daily war reports in recording 
military campaigns in which the Pharaoh participated is an open ques- 
tion.’ Perhaps the royal scribes who accompanied their monarch and 
kept a journal of events found they were thus provided with a handy 
basis for future inscriptions; for accounts describing the king’s personal 
involvement were long and as factual as possible. Therefore, the neces- 


1. Observe that if the king did not lead his army, then no daybook reports would be 
employed. 
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sity for providing a considerable amount of data may have led to the 
extensive use of the official diary. 

It is known from other sources that the Heldentaten of the New 
Kingdom Pharaohs was a stock subsection of Egyptian literature. In the 
18th Dynasty and succeeding periods, the Egyptian scribes gloried in 
writing military stories depicting their ruler as a victorious hero waging 
" war against the vile enemy. One such story relates the opening of the 
War of Liberation against the despised Hyksos.”? Thutmose III had at 
least two cycles of tales woven about him; Ramesses II fought without 
his armor at the city of Tunip, or so says a relief inscription from 
Karnak.‘ Further tantalizing literary fragments still to be analyzed are in 
the Museum of Turin.° In all, these tales seem to be representative of a 
new literary climate in Egypt. To note a single example, the number of 
military ventures recorded in the Middle Kingdom is far less than in the 
reign of Thutmose III. Clearly, a change had come about in this ancient 
land. That the literary motif of the fighting king was an important one 
can be indirectly noted from the numerous scribal polemics against the 
soldier’s life.© Apparently, the quick rise to the top of the social strata 
through the military had provoked a bureaucratic reaction. However, 
this typical middle-class response could not prevent the development of 
a new literary form — the King as Hero. 

Unlike the stories, the reports of battles in which the king participated 
were Official documents, set up in temples as visible proof of the victory 
of the god and his deputy, the Pharaoh, over the enemy. Hence, they 
were as truthful as the monarch wished. When the king went out on a 
campaign, he took his war scribes with him, and they recorded the 
events of the day, commencing the log with a date and in some cases the 
time of day. When the king was not present at the besieging of a city, the 
account was still written down, as an aside in the “Annals” of Thut- 
mose III reveals: “Everything which his majesty did to this city and to 
that vile enemy together with his vile army is set down on (each) day in 
its name, in the name of the expedition and the names of the command- 


2. The Quarrel of Apophis and Sekenenre, newly translated with biographical informa- 
tion in Simpson, Faulkner, and Wente, The Literature of Ancient Egypt? (New Haven, 
1973), pp. 77-80. 

3. The Capture of Joppa, ibid., pp. 81-84 and Botti, JEA 41 (1955): 64-71. 

4. Recently republished in KRI II 174.8-175.12; see the study by Sethe, ZAS 44 (1907): 
36-39, and the translation by Breasted, BAR III, p. 162, §365. 

5. Reported by Botti in Rendeconti della Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei 30 (1921): 


143-44. 
6. For this problem, see most recently Sauneron, Kemi 18 (1968) : 17-27 with references. 
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ers.”’ The type of military account written by the army scribes has 
already been the subject of studies undertaken by Grapow and Noth.® 
They both noticed a specific literary form employed in the “Annals” of 
Thutmose III, which they named the infinitival report. The two scholars 
stressed the fact that the “Daybook Style” — Tagebuchstil — was in 
operation behind the report of the Megiddo campaign of Thutmose III 
at Karnak, as weil as the later campaigns. This daybook style consists of 
a series of “bare” infinitives, i.e., infinitives without a subject. Grapow 
showed that it could be traced back to at least the 13th Dynasty (P. 
Bulag 18) and that traces of it appear in P. Anastasi III.° 

From scattered references in Empire sources it can be determined 
that the Egyptian scribes used leather rolls on which to jot the days’ 
accounts, in hieratic, of course.’” Obviously these records were no great 
literary creations but rather simple day-to-day accounts of the king’s 
progress in Syria or Nubia. That other literary motifs and topoi were 
included in the final inscriptions as we have them is due to later 
additions to this outline made in Egypt. All that the ephemerides were 
meant for was to record the bare facts of a military campaign under the 
Pharaoh’s leadership. 

In the “Annals” these daybook notes are transformed quite dramati- 
cally and it is often difficult to determine the original report. For 
example, each of the following two phrases is derived from an infinitival 
report: 


1. spr r dmi n Kdsw (Urk. IV 689.7) — “Arriving at the city of 
Kadesh.” 

2. spr hm.f r dmi n Ny m hntyt (Urk. TV 698.15) — “Arriving by 
his majesty at the city of Niy when proceeding south.” 


It is clear that a subject has been added to the second phrase. This is, in 
fact, a key problem." Many of the historical narratives do indeed come 
from the war diary, but the difficulty is in determining which ones. Also, 


7. For this phrase, van de Walle, Annuaire de I’Inst. de Phil. et d’Hist. 20 (1968-72): 
497-504, and see n. 55 below. 

8. Grapow, Studien zu den Annalen Thutmosis des Dritten und zu ihnen verwandten 
historischen Berichten des Neuen Reiches (Berlin, 1949), and Noth, ZDPV 66 (1943): 
156-74. 

9. Studien, pp. 50-53. For P. Anastasi III, see Gardiner, Late-Egyptian Miscellanies 
(BA 7) (Brussels, 1937), pp. 31-32, and Caminos, Late-Egyptian Miscellanies (London, 
1954), pp. 108-13. 

10. Urk. TV 662.5-6. 

11. oe Studien, p. 49. It is probable that spr hm.f < M.E. spr.n hm.f (emphatic 
Sdm.n.f). 
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observe that example 2 has preserved a more detailed account than the 
“purer” report of example 1 — the scribe has added a specific direction 
to the king’s journey: “south.” In addition, the scribes would further 
transform the daybook accounts by using Sdm.n.f forms (probably 
emphatic, insofar as the verbs employed were verbs of motion). There is 
_ Often the problem in determining if a seemingly infinitival report really 
contains a perfective Sdm.f. The frequent parallels of a spr.n.f and 
what appears to be spr.f in Stiicke V and VI of the “Annals” of 
Thutmose III may very well reflect the use of the emphatic Sdm.n.f 
for an original infinitival report construction. The exact significance of 
these §dm.n.f’s will not be discussed in this work. 

From other sources we know that the military scribe must have had a 
very terse style.” After all, he had to record events as quickly as they 
occurred. Thus, such digressions as the oath of the king in the “Annals” 
of Thutmose III or the rhetorical speeches of Ramesses II in his Kadesh 
Reliefs do not properly belong to the daybook tradition. One must not 
forget, also, that the bombastic accounts of the actual battle between 
the Egyptians and their opponents could have been a result of the lack 
of any official account, the military scribes having been too preoccupied 
at that moment to record the facts in their diary. 

Traces of daybook accounts can be found in many areas of Egyptian 
literature. Grapow had observed that P. Bulaq 18 preserves a fragmen- 
tary account in which a series of bare infinitives are written on the 
reverse of a list of accounts.’ On that papyrus, common verbs of motion 
peculiar to records of a military nature are to be found: “Sailing to this 


city,” “Embarking north. ...,” “Landing at this city at the time 
of....,” “A great slaughter was made there,”"* “Afterwards. . . . ,” 
and “Waking in the tent... .” The section is introduced by a regnal 


date written in red, apparently serving as a heading to the following 
notes. Similar infinitival phrases appear in P. Anastasi III, which con- 
sists of the arrival and departure of Egyptian personnel as reported by 
an Egyptian border official.” The complete year date precedes a short 
description of who passed by: “III.9.5. The going up (tst, a common 
word) by the retainer Ba‘alroy son of Djaper.”!° The scribe who com- 


12. P. Anastasi I (1,6) and (2,5-6) in Gardiner, Egyptian Hieratic Texts I (Leipzig, 1911), 
pp. 6 and 12. ; 

13. Studien, pp. 51-52. Publication by Scharff, ZAS 57 (1922): 62 with pl. 15** (XXX 2, 
13-20). 

14. Note the use of the passive §dm.f. 

15. See the works cited in n. 9. . 

16. For tsi, see Breasted, BAR III, pp. 119-20, n. f; Caminos, Late-Egyptian Miscel- 
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posed this report did not write down all that occurred on each day, as he 
was concerned only with the events that were important to his profes- 
sion. Thus, days 6, 8-22, and 23-24 were omitted as, perhaps, no one 
passed through his command post. We must therefore continually 
remind ourselves that the ephemerides reflect what the scribes or the 
king thought was important. Historical facts that we modern-day histo- 
rians would regard as significant may never have been written down, 
due to the particular criteria of the diarist. 

In brief texts the infinitive style was used as a heading to the 
inscription itself. Thus, the author of the Inscription of Amenemhat the 
Astrologer has employed an infinitival report in an account of the 
military deeds of his monarch: “His majesty bore a grudge against this 
land.”"” Similarly, in her Punt reliefs, Hatshepsut recorded the bounty 
obtained from that mysterious land with simple titles, all in the same 
literary form: “Setting down in writing,” “Receiving a hekat of fine 
gold,” and the numerous laconic descriptions of the Egyptian fleet’s 
expedition to Punt and its return.’® There are also numerous passages in 
the daybook journal of the Theban Necropolis in which the same scribal 
technique was employed.’” Whether the king’s officials brought food or 


lanies, pp. 109-10, n. to (vs. 6,1), and the study by Wolf, ZAS 69 (1933): 41, n. 2, pace 
the later study by Smither, JEA 25 (1939): 103. 

17. Brunner, MIO 4 (1952): 324. 

18. Urk. IV 322.4, 6, 7, 8; 323.2, 14, etc. 
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Peet, Il giornale della necropoli di Tebe (Turin, 1928), with Gardiner, Ramesside Adminis- 
trative Documents (Oxford, 1948), pp. 45-52.8, and the translation by Edgerton, JNES 10 
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the Hyksos ruler Apophis) appears on the verso of the Rhind Mathematical Papyrus. 
[Peet, The Rhind Mathematical Papyrus (Liverpool and London, 1923), pp. 129-31 and 
pl. Y (87), and now Helck, Historisch-Biographische Texte der 2. Zwischenzeit und neue 
Texte der 18. Dynastie (Wiesbaden, 1975), p. 78, no. 113. See also Vandersleyen, Les 
Guerres d’Amosis, pp. 35-40.] 

A further infinitival account also dating from the Second Intermediate Period can be 
seen in a series of graffiti written on the pyramid of Hndr (Helck, Historisch-Bio- 
graphische Texte, 6, no. 11). These jottings include full year dates as well as the expected 
infinitives. Other Besucherinschriften provide similar jottings. 

Such parallels to the daybook core of Egyptian military inscriptions must not be 
construed as literary antecedents. Rather, they exhibit further the official records of the 
Egyptian bureaucracy and indicate how simple it was for the authors of military texts to 
construct their compositions, with the aid of a readily available historical report. Un- 
doubtedly, the brevity of the infinitival accounts predicated that the final military inscrip- 
tion would have to be supplemented by additional data, whether rhetorical or not. 
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whether the scribe merely recorded the usual work at the tombs, the 
grammatical forms were the same: bare infinitives placed at the begin- 
ning of the phrase after a year date; the latter, usually demarcated with 
red ink, introduced the day’s business. The reason for this is simple. The 
record keepers were not at all interested in a literary account; neither 
were they consummate artists in prose. Simple bureaucrats, keeping a 
regular account and responsible to their immediate superiors, the ne- 
cropolis scribes followed the standard pattern for royal accounts. The 
bland but sufficient infinitival report told the higher officials, who in turn 
were responsible to the Pharaoh or his vizier, everything that was 
needed. No digressions or asides were permitted. Even when the 
necropolis was the scene of trouble — as witness the numerous strikes 
in the reign of Ramesses III — the scribal jottings were no artistic 
model, despite the lengthy details they included. 

One such bureaucratic papyrus, dating from the Ramesside Period, 
deserves to be treated in detail before proceeding to the military texts 
themselves. P. Leiden I 350 (Verso), edited by Janssen, is an account 
from a ship’s log in which is described the arrival and departure of the 
crew, as well as the rations given out to the men.” The date is always 
given and it includes the full regnal year. Written in red, it precedes the 
infinitives which narrate the day’s happenings. The four parts of the day 
are mentioned — morning (tr n dw3t), midday (tr n mirt), evening (ir n 
rwh3), and night (tr n grh).”! Traces of this will be noted in the records 
of Thutmose III, of Amunhotpe II, and of Ramesses II. On one occa- 
sion, the royal scribe has even demarcated a particular hour in the 
afternoon (Urk. IV 655.14). It is thus clear that if an important event 
occurred the scribe might note the exact time of day. Usually, however, 
the beginning date was sufficient. The specific term employed by the 
author of P. Leiden I 350 (Verso) to report the departure of the ships is 
wdi, from whence the common Empire term wdyt, “departure,” 
i.e., “campaign,” took its meaning.” Sometimes this verb was written in 
red (see III 1, 23; IV 10 and 32), sometimes not (III 26; IV 19; V 12; 
and V 23). The word for “deliveries” was always written this way, 
whereas the phrase “which was given” was in black.” An additional 
note, perhaps an afterthought, such as “Given under the supervision 
of. . . .” (II 5), would also be jotted down in the more prominent color. 


20. Published by Janssen, Two Ancient Egyptian Ship’s Logs (Leiden, 1961). 

21. Ibid., 18, n. to line x+8. 

22. See Wb. I 398.6-11, with Grapow, Studien, pp. 69-70, and Janssen’s note to Til 1 
(Two Ancient Egyptian Ship's Logs, p. 32). 

93. IV 29. On the use of the rubrics in such texts, Posener, JEA 37 (1951): 75-80, 
provides an excellent analysis. 
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With respect to the dates, the year was not in red, since that was of 
secondary importance. The scribe might also add the festival of the 
new moon (III 6) and even that of the coronation of the king (Urk. 
IV 657.2). 

In P. Turin 2008 + 2016, further daybook entries can be found. 
Again, that text is the log of a ship and includes the expected lists of 
rations and personnel. The verb of motion wdi was not written in 
red, although the month and the day were. Often the scribe would put 
an m st tn notation at the end of each line.“ This phrase, which means 
literally “in/from this place,” occurs in the “Annals” of Thutmose III 
(Urk. IV 648.12); it is a general remark which was added to the main 
text merely to note how many days the ship had been in harbor. Time 
was also often reckoned from the departure from Thebes.” The phrase 
“The day of the departure of...” was also stressed (Recto II 24, 
III 10, and III 15) and a festival of the pleripus of Mut occurs on one 
date (Recto III 1). Finally, as expected on a river voyage, the one 
common verb employed by the Egyptian was “mooring” (mni — 
Recto II 23 and III 9). 

To say that the daybook style “invaded” Egyptian military writing 
would be somewhat inaccurate. True, the Egyptians seem to have 
preferred this style for their accounts of campaigns in which the 
Pharaoh took charge. Similar campaigns led by the vizier or other 
henchmen of the king were always transformed into iw.tw reports. 
The royal military records, which were descriptions of the personal 
prowess and ability of a Thutmose III, for example, had as their warp 
the ephemerides. The woof to be added later was more varied. 

A division in these texts should be noted at this point. Those 
inscriptions that preserve the daybook journal can be separated from 
those that contain a more literary account. In this chapter, only the 
former tradition will be covered. The following chart presents a list of 
inscriptions divided solely on the basis of that one internal criterion 
—the presence of the infinitival report. 


Royal Military Inscriptions 


With daybook as core Without daybook as core 
1. Kamose Stelae 
1. “Annals” of Thutmose IIT: 2. “Annals” of Thutmose III: 
Stiick I Sticke V-VI 


3. Armant and Gebel Barkal 
Stelae of Thutmose III 


24. Recto, col. I 8-12; III 8, 11, and 14. 
25. Recto, col. 11, 6, and 8-12; II 1, 18, 20, 22, and 25; III 2, 7, and 11. 
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2. Memphis and Karnak Stelae 
of Amunhotpe II 

3. Bubastis Fragment of 
Amunhotpe III 

4. Kadesh Inscriptions of 
Ramesses II 


4. Merneptah Israel Stela 
5. Merneptah Athribis (Kom el Ahmar) 
Stela 
6. Merneptah Karnak War 
Inscription 
. Ramesses III Year 5 Text 
. Ramesses III Year 8 Text 
. Ramesses III Year 11 Text 
. Ramesses III Year 11, “Poem” 


—y 
owoon~ 


5. Piye Stela 
6. Dream Stela of Tanwetamani 


The above listing demonstrates the scribal preference of the Late 
Ramesside Period for inscriptions in a more literary style. This rather 
florid phrase tradition will be covered in the next chapter, but it should 
be said here that the Karnak Text of Merneptah portends this trend. 
That military report employs a iw.tw message, along with other 
literary forms. Ramesses III eliminated the iw.tw section by combin- 
ing other motifs, such as an oath and a K6nigsnovelle passage, into a 
systematic whole, thus producing royal military compositions quite 
different from those of the ephemerides tradition. 

Finally, striking evidence from the trilingual decree of Ptolemy IV 
offers insight on the daybook reports of the Late Period.” Both the 
hieroglyphic and demotic versions open the narrative proper with a year 
date plus a description of Ptolemy’s invasion of Syria: “In year V, the 
first of Pachons, he (Ptolemy IV) left from Pelusium and he fought with 
king Antiochus. . . .” (Demotic version). This line is followed by the 
exact time of the battle of Raphia between Ptolemy and his opponent 
Antiochus the Great: “The tenth of the same month — he defeated him 
in a great and grand manner.”” This all-too-fragmentary inscription 


26. Gauthier and Sottas, Un Décret trilingue en l’honneur de Ptolémée IV (Cairo, 
1925), pp. 6-8 (hieroglyphic text and translation: see lines 7-8, especially and the com- 
ment on p. 26, n. 30) and 34 (Demotic text and translation: lines 10-11). Spiegelberg’s 
comments in SBAW 1925.4, passim, especially pp. 6-7, should be consulted. All three 
authors noted the resemblance between this composition and the war records of Mernep- 
tah (Spiegelberg, p. 5, n. 1, and Gauthier and Sottas, p. 51, n. 14). 

27. Read: dr.f r-r.f n gy 3 iw.f 5s, which is the Demotic equivalent of hieroglyphic 
ir b3yt °3t. 
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thus testifies to the continuance of the Egyptian scribal tradition of 
war diary records throughout the latter reigns of the Persians and the 
Ptolemies. A priori, one would expect that there would be no change 
in official daybook recording, but it is pleasant to see one’s 
assumptions proved. Again, the persistence of tradition in these 
military compositions demonstrates their durability as a literary 
source. : 

The following discussion will center around the five lengthy military 
inscriptions in which daybook accounts formed the core, to which 
literary embellishment was added. These texts are: 


the Tomb Biography of Ahmose son of Ebana; 
the “Annals” of Thutmose III (Stick 1); 

the Memphis and Karnak Stelae of Amunhotpe I]; 
the Bubastis Fragment of Amunhotpe III; 

the Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses II. 


Two other inscriptions — the Piye Stela and the Dream Stela of 
Tanwetamani — have been relegated to the appendices at the end of 
this chapter. These two texts require no lengthy analysis or discus- 
sion; they both present a schematic narrative arrangement in which 
the infinitival (or daybook) reports are explicit and easy to spot and 
list. There is very little literary creativity to them, the scribes having 
chosen to employ the common narrative grammatical forms, such as 
the sdm pw irnf, ‘hin Sdmnf, Ssdmnf, and sdmf 
constructions. It is as though the scribes of this period were 
attempting to “purify” the language employed in royal military 
inscriptions. Evidence of such an undertaken can be found only in 
these two inscriptions, which date from the 25th Dynasty (Kushite). 
The few military inscriptions of the Saite Period were written in a 
iw.tw form (excluding the Libyan War Inscriptions of Psamme- 
tichus I, which do not fit any literary mold).” 

The second half of the “Annals” of Thutmose III (Sticke V—VI), 
which records the military exploits of years 29-42, will also be 
omitted from this discussion. Daybook reports were not used as the 
basis of the narrative, for, in fact, this series of military records is 
basically a list of the booty and tribute received by the king and 
contains only a very abbreviated account of his campaigns.” 


28. See the appendices at the end of the next chapter. 
29. Spalinger, JARCE 14 (1977): 41-54, for a discussion of Sticke V-VI of Thut- 
mose III’s “Annals.” 
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TOMB BIOGRAPHY OF AHMOSE SON OF EBANA (Urk. IV 1-11.14). 


The 


simplest approach to an analysis of this inscription is first to list the 


infinitive forms as they appear in the text and then subdivide the 
composition into its various military ventures. The first two campaigns 
' of Ahmose against the Hyksos (Urk. IV 3-S.2) will be omitted as they 
preserve no daybook reports. It should be understood that Ahmose’s 


first 


northerly march was to Avaris and that the besieging of that city 


took some time. The infinitives that can be located are: 


A 
ee 


° 


Th 


NF DH NAM SW 


“IAM W 


a. 


Urk. IV 5.12: n‘t m hd in hm. 

Urk. IV 6.2: gmt. in hmf m Ti-nt-t3-".. [Ambiguous case: 
gm.t(w).f in hm.f. . . . is equally possible. ] 

Urk. IV 8.14: wdt hm.f Ssr.f tpy. 

Urk. IV 9.3: n‘t m hd in hm-f. 


. Urk. IV 9.6: wd r t3 m “Ipt-swt. 
. Urk. IV 9.10: spr hm.f r Nhrn. 


Urk. TV 9.11: gmt hm.f ‘nh wd3 snb hrw pf. 


t is: 
. Sailing northwards by his majesty. 
. Finding him (= the enemy) by his majesty in Ti-nt-t3-° (or “he 


was found by his majesty. . . .”). 


. Shooting by his majesty of his first arrow. 
. Sailing northwards by his majesty. 

. Landing at Karnak. 

. Arrival of his majesty at Naharain. 

. Finding by his majesty, l.p.h., that enemy. 


Infinitive 1 is used as a “coda” to the preceding section. Ahmose 


smites the Nubians and then returns to Egypt. If one eliminates the 
passages that deal with the personal valor of Ahmose son of Ebana, the 
following arrangement appears (Urk. IV 5.4-14): 


hr-m-ht sm3.n hm.f Mntyw Stt 


wn.in.f hr hntyt r Hnt-nt-hn-nfr r sksk *Iwnw Styw 
wn.in hm.f hr irt h3yt °3t im.sn 
n't m hd in hm.f 

ib.f 3w(.w) m knt nht 

it.n.f rsyw mhtyw (Urk. IV 5.4-14) 


30. See Appendix A at the end of this chapter for a listing of the grammatical forms. A 
new analysis has just been published by Goedicke, JARCE 11 (1974): 31-41. 
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Afterwards, his majesty smote the Bedouin of Asia. 
Then he sailed southwards to Khenet-net-hen-nefer™ 
in order to smite the tribesmen of Nubia. 
Then his majesty made heaps of corpses among them. 
A sailing northwards by his majesty; 
his heart being happy in might and power 
after he had conquered the southerners and the northerners. 


The concluding “his heart being happy in might and power, after he had 
conquered the southerners and the northerners,” as well as the “in order to 
smite the tribesmen of Nubia,” are simple rhetoric. With an introductory 
hr-m-ht, the first line forms the title for the section. The wn.in.f hr 
§dm clauses that parallel the infinitives contain common vocabulary in 
military texts (e.g., h3yt ‘3t) as well as verbs of motion (Antyt). One can 
reconstruct the original daybook accounts from these phrases: “making a 
great slaughter among them” or “sailing south to Hnt-nt-hn-nfr.” In other 
words, the wn.in.f hr §dm’s often employ the daybook infinitives to 
form a flowing narrative. Other parallels will be covered below. 

b. Infinitive 2 is in a separate section dealing with the overthrow of a 
rebel (Urk. IV 5.16-6.9). 


‘hin 33-t3 iw(.w) n rsy 
stkn 83w.f hsbw.f 
ntrw Sm‘ hr 3m. f 
gmt.f in hm.f m Ti-nt-t3-‘ 
wn.in hm.f hr int.f m skr-nh rmt.f nb m is-h3k 


Then 33-t3 came to the south.* 
His fate brought on his doom 
(for) the gods of Upper Egypt seized him. 
Finding him by his majesty in Ti-nt-t3-. 
Then his majesty took him as a living prisoner 
(and) all of his people as easy prey. 


31. On this locality, see Goedicke, Kush 13 (1965): 102-11, and now Vandersleyen, Les 
Guerres d’Amosis, pp. 64-68. 
32. Hintze, Untersuchungen zu Stil und Sprache neudgyptischer Erzahlungen 1 (Berlin, 
1950), pp. 7-31 and especially pp. 25-26, where he notes that this form is employed in the 
opening section of a tale, but is quite meaningless in a temporal sense. Wente, “The 
Syntax of Verbs of Motion in Egyptian” (Ph.D. diss., The University of Chicago, 1959), 
pp. 105-08, presents a convincing analysis of the difference between gr and ir in Gr 
ir m-bt (the former is a conjunction and the latter is employed for emphasis). 

On hd-tz, see now Gilula, “Shipwrecked Sailor, Lines 184-85,” in Studies in Honor of 
George R. Hughes (SAOC 39) (Chicago, 1976), pp. 75-82. 
33. See Vandersleyen, Les Guerres d’Amosis, pp. 76-77, for this passage. 
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The last two lines could also be read as “He was found by his majesty in 
Ti-nt-t3-". Then his majesty said, ‘He will be/has been taken as a 
living prisoner....’” (gm.t(w).f....;  wn.in hmf hr (dd) 
in.t(w).f....-). 
c. The next section contains no infinitives, as it is relatively short 
(Urk. IV 6.11-15). This passage refers to the defeat of another rebel 
‘ from the south. The lines can be arranged as follows, again omitting the 
personal valor of Ahmose: 


‘hin hrw pf iw(.w) Ta-‘n rn.f 
shwy.n.f n.f h3kw-ib 
wn.in hm.f hr sm3.f 
ist.f m tmt hpr 


Then that enemy whose name was Tfi-‘n came, 
after he had assembled to himself the recalcitrant-of-heart.™ 
Then his majesty smote him; 
his company of soldiers being non-existent. 


The wn.in.f hr §dm is employed to disguise a rather bland daybook 
account: “Smiting him by his majesty.” Other phrases present are the 
heading and various literary additions.» | 

d. This section, too, preserves no daybook excerpts, but their literary 
embellishments can be found (Urk. IV 6.17-8.2). I have omitted the 
passages reflecting on the personal life of the soldier Ahmose. 


iw.f m hntyt r Ks 
r swsh t38w Kmt 
wn.in hm.f hr skr Iwnty Sty pf m hry-ib mS“.f 
inw m gw3w3 nn nhw.sn 
wthw m dy hr gs mi ntyw n hpr 
wn.in tw hr hhy rmt.f mnmnt.f 


. . while he (= the Pharaoh) sailed upstream to Kush 
in order to widen the boundaries of Egypt. 
Then his majesty struck down that Nubian tribesman in the 
middle of his army, 
who were carried off by means of a stranglehold without 
any of them missing 
(and) who were fleeing as fallen enemy like those who 
do not exist. 
Then one searched for his people and his cattle. 


34. Ibid., pp. 81-82. 
35. Ibid., p. 78, and the review of Davies, JEA 59 (1973): 245. 
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The introduction to this section is not presented with a literary 
construction, since it continues the reference to Ahmose. However, 
the wn.in.f hr sdm forms have been employed, two daybook 
excerpts being changed into that construction: “Then his majesty 
struck down. . . .” and “Then one searched for. . . .” The rhetorical 
additions of “in order to widen the boundaries of Egypt” and referring 
to the defeat of the enemy should be noted. 

e. This division shows the parallelism between the wn.in forms 
and the infinitival reports (nos. 3, 4, and 5). As noted in chapter 1, this 
passage also contains a message report. The account of the personal 
valor of Ahmose son of Ebana has been omitted (Urk. IV 8.49.6). 


iw.f m hntyt r Hnt-hn-nfr 
rsswn h3‘y ht h3swt 
r dr bs n ‘-h3st 
wn.in hm.f ‘nh wd3snb... . 
hr.in hm.f r.s mi 3by 
wat hm.f Ssr.f tpy 
mn m Snbt nt hrw pf 
wn.innn [2]... . 
bds.w n nsrt.f 
irw im m 3t hbywt 
inw hrw.sn m skr-nh 
n't m hd in hm.f 
h3swt nbt m 3mmt.f 
*Iwnty Sty pf hsy m shd m-h3t bik n hm.f 
wd r t3 m’Ipt-swt. 


. . while he was sailing upstream to Khenet-hen-nefer 
in order to destroy the strife in the foreign lands 
(and) in order to drive out the incursion of the 
hill region. 

Then his majesty, I.p.h.,.... 

His majesty raged against it like a panther.” 

(And) his majesty shot his first arrow 

which remained in the breast of that enemy. 


36. I am inclined to take the feminine third-person singular as a reference to a foreign 
country that was the instigator of the rebellion. 
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Then these. . . . (? fleeing: [wth]w) 
overwhelmed due to his uraeus serpent. 
It was done there in a moment of carnage. 
(And) their inhabitants were brought away as living 
prisoners. 
Sailing northwards by his majesty; 
all the foreign lands were in his grasp 
and that vile Nubian tribesman was slung over the 
prow of the falconship of his majesty. 
Landing at Karnak. 


The heading to this section, as in the last example, is not introduced by 
a literary construction, since it continues the personal activities of 
Ahmose. After the added rhetorical statements, a wn.in.f hr Sdm 
phrase is employed. The following passage is broken, but it is clear 
that the narrative of the king’s exploits was continued. In this chart, 
the h‘r.in hm.f has been placed in line with the other wn.in.f hr 
§dm phrases, since it serves the same purpose as those daybook 
accounts, even though it is not derived from a war diary. After this 
“reaction” setting, there appears a diary excerpt referring to the 
physical prowess of the king. The ensuing lines also continue this 
theme. Eventually, the scribe returns to an infinitival report and the 
section ends. 

f. The last two infinitives (nos. 6 and 7) relate the Syrian campaign 
of Thutmose I (Urk. IV 9.8-10.3): 


m-ht nn wd3 r Rtnw 
ritib.f ht h3swt 
spr hm.f r Nhrn 
gmt hm.f ‘nh wd3 snb hrw pf 
tsw.f skw 
wn.in hm.f hr irt h3yt ‘3t im.sn 
nn tnw m skr-nh in.n hm.f m nhtw.f 


After these (things) a proceeding to Retenu 
in order to wash his heart in the foreign lands. 
His majesty arrived at Naharain. 
His majesty, |.p.h., found that enemy 
had assembled troops.” 
Then his majesty made a great slaughter among them — 
innumerable (ones) as living prisoners 


37. Literally, “His majesty, 1.p.h., found that that enemy had assembled troops.” The 
passage is a good example of enjambment. 
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which his majesty brought back through 
his power. 


The heading to this section is, again, determined by a literary form, 
m-ht nn: “after these things.” Next there appears a rhetorical addition 
with a daybook excerpt: “His majesty arrived at Naharain.” Subsequent 
to this, there appears a war report, also with literary embellishment, and 
a wn.in clause containing a common h3yt ‘3t; numerous rhetorical 
additions also occur. 


The following conclusions can be drawn from this inscription: 

Each section of historical narrative has a specific heading — either a 
literary introduction or a reference to the personal life of Ahmose —fol- 
lowed by a subsidiary reference. 

As used in this text, the infinitives serve as key phrases in the 
narrative — they describe both the onset of the campaign and the 
return of the king. In a few places, the original form of the daybook 
account remains. 

The infinitives are paralleled by the wn.in.f hr Sdm’s, leading to 
the conclusion that most of the latter are disguised war diary excerpts. 

The headings, too, appear to have a daybook report as their basis, 
insofar as they contain verbs of motion and localities specifying the 
direction of the army’s march and its goal. 


THE “ANNALS” OF THUTMOSE III (Sttick I: Urk. TV 647-667). 


Numerous ephemerides appear in this inscription, indicating that their 
use was a common scribal technique for lengthy compositions in which 
the usual lexicon could not suffice. However, not every day is listed, and 
when the lengthy siege of Megiddo took place the Egyptian scribe chose 
to abbreviate the account, probably because the king had left the scene 
of action. 


1. “XXII.8.25. [Passing by his majesty the fortress of] Sile on his first 
campaign of victory.” 

1. Urk. IV 647.12-13: h3t-sp 22 3bd 4 prt sw 25 [sé hm.f him n] 
T3rw m wadyt tpyt nt nht 

The phrases subsequent to this one are stereotyped additions to the 
war report. A question might be raised here as to whether the refer- 
ence to the “first campaign” is a reflection of the war diary. This seems 


38. Noth, ZDPV 66 (1943): 167. 
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most probable, as it is known that all the campaigns of the king were 
recorded and, if the war reports (on leather)” were eventually deposited 
in archives, it would be important for the reader to know which 
campaign he was reading about. 

This daybook account is actually preceded by an introduction in 
which the king commands that the “victories” (nhtw) which he accom- 
- plished and which the god Amun had bequeathed to him be set down in 
the temple. The following phrases are literary additions and, despite the 
suspect restorations of Sethe, the passage can be subdivided into two 
parts: (a) Urk. IV 647.14-648.1, which is the rhetorical addition to the 
daybook account; and (b) Urk. IV 648.2-7, which contains the com- 
mon vocabulary of military texts, and serves as the rationale for the 
campaign.” 


2. “XXIII.9.4. Day of the festival of the coronation of the king. At 
the city of that which the ruler had taken, Gaza [its Syrian name].” 

2. Urk. IV 648.9-11: h3t-sp 23 tpy §mw sw 4 hrw n hb h‘w nsw r 
dmi n mh.n p3 hk3 Gdt [rn.f n Hr] 

Here again a complete year date is followed by the common “at the 
city of,” which localizes the action. The addition of “which the ruler had 
captured” has been most cogently explained by Redford, and it may 
even have appeared in the original war diary.” 


3. “[XXIII.]9.5. Departing from this place.” 

3. Urk. IV 648.12: [h3t-sp 23] tpy 3mw sw 5 wd(t) m st tn 

This passage relates the events of the day immediately following that 
above; the scribe’s “from this place” refers the reader back to the day 
before.* In fact, it is highly probable that example 2 did indeed immedi- 
ately precede example 3 in the original diary. Nothing of importance 
appears to have occurred at Gaza. Again, note the additional rhetorical 
phrases, which repeat those of the introduction (Urk. IV 648.13-649.1). 


4. “XXIII.9.16. At the city of Yim.” 

4. Urk. IV 649.3: h3t-sp 23 tpy smw sw 16 r dmin Yhm 

This is a typical daybook extract, brief and to the point. The following 
lines describe the conference of the king with his army, a section that 


39. Urk. TV 662.5-6. 

40. Helck, Or. Antig. 8 (1969): 304-05 and 309. See now Redford, “The Historical 
Retrospective at the Beginning of Thutmose III's Annals,” in Festschrift Elmar Edel 
(Bamberg, 1979), pp. 339-42. 

41. Seven Studies, p. 60, n. 27. 

42. Noth, ZDPV 66 (1943): 167. 
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Noth has seen as belonging to the narrative tradition.** However, that 
viewpoint needs some refining. Clearly, this was an important day in the 
campaign of Thutmose; until then, the army had merely stopped at 
various localities. An important decision had to be made at this mo- 
ment, namely, which pass to take to Megiddo. The military scribe 
probably would have reflected this in his diary with some addition such 
as wd (with or without an additional hm.f) ndwt-r3 hn‘ mS‘f. 
The ensuing speech can be divided into two easily recognizable parts: 
(a) the speech of the king (Urk. IV 649.4-13), and (b) the reply of the 
army (Urk. IV 649.14-650.14). In (b), there appears a report, which is 
used to augment the decision to take the safest road (Urk. IV 649.17ff.). 
This first speech is followed by a second, both of which had to have 
occurred on the same day insofar as the Egyptian army left Yhm for 
Aruna on day 18. Lello’s recent discussion of these events is based on an 
incorrect understanding of the beginning of the Egyptian day — he 
assumes that it always began at sunrise, whereas the new day actually 
occurred at morning twilight before the sun had risen.“ The report of 
the second scouting foray immediately led to the Pharaoh’s decision to 
take the Aruna pass to Megiddo (cf. Urk. IV 650.15-652.11). Observe 
that the Egyptian scribes have written a very terse introduction to the 
scouts’ report — 
a. iw.tw [hr smit r] dd (Urk. IV 649.17) 
b. [whm smit] hr shr [pf] (Urk. IV 650.16) 
Lello’s conclusion that there occurred two separate consultations 
between the Pharaoh and his officers on two separate days cannot be 
maintained. Thutmose III awoke on day 19 at Aruna before the sun had 
risen. Working backward, we can see that he must have reached Aruna 
on day 18 and therefore had departed from Yhm early on that same day. 
Hence, day 17 must have been spent consulting with his scouts and 
officials. The sequence of events leading up to the battle of Megiddo is 
recreated as follows: 
a. Urk. IV 649.3: The arrival at Yhm: day 16. 
b. Urk. IV 649.4: The conference (ndwt-r3) with the army at 
Yhm; no immediate decision: day 17. 

c. Urk. IV 650.15: The arrival of the messengers (with different 
news than in Urk. IV 649.17ff.) and the king’s 
fateful decision: day 17. 

d. The arrival at Aruna: day 18. 


43. Ibid., p. 163. 
44. JNES 37 (1978) : 327-30. The following argument is a revision of my earlier study in 
MDAIK 30 (1974): 221-29. 
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S. “XXIII.9.19. Awakening in the royal tent of I.p.h. at the city of 
Aruna.” 

5. Urk. IV 652.13-14: h3t-sp 23 tpy smw sw 19 rs m [nh] m 
im3w n ‘nh wd3 snb r dmi n ‘rn. 

It should be stressed that Lello’s argument for a switch from day 19 
to day 20 is inaccurate. He maintains that Thutmose III awoke 
' before sunrise on day 19 and then departed with his army shortly after 
sunrise. He assumes that with sunrise a new day had begun —namely, 
day 20. However, for the Egyptians, a new day began before sunrise, 
with the morning twilight.“° The Egyptian army departed from Aruna 
on day 19 and must have reached Megiddo on the following day —i.e., 
day 20. . 

In the following account, after the “proceeding northwards” 
(wd[yt] m hd: Urk. IV 652.15), the scribe has added another 
daybook excerpt. Note the additional rhetorical phraseology; the 
scribe has even switched into the first person (“my majesty”), since he 
is no longer following the daybook tradition but rather viewing the text 
as a personal narrative of the king (Urk. IV 652.15-653.3). For day 19 
there is another diary excerpt: prt in hm... (Urk. IV 653.8). 
The diary can be reconstructed as follows: 

a. rs m ‘nh: Before sunrise in morning twilight — day 19 

b. wdt m hd: Departing from camp — day 19 


The daybook account is not resumed in any of the immediately 
following passages. Instead there appears a third-person narrative that 
apparently contains an address by the Pharaoh and a skirmish with the 
enemy. A phrase introduced by ist also appears, which may reflect 
an original daybook excerpt: “Now the rear guard of the victorious army 
of his majesty was at [the city] of Aruna; the vanguard came forth at the 
Qina valley.”“’ This sentence could have been derived from a daybook 
report of phwy m mS‘ r dmi n ‘rn: “The rear guard of the army was 
at the city of Aruna,” plus h3ty n ms‘ r tz int Kn: “The vanguard of 
the army was at the valley of Qina” — the scribe simply combining the 
two accounts. 

Another speech section then occurs, this time by the army. Praises of 
the soldiers to their king then follow, clearly not in the daybook 


45. Faulkner, JEA 28 (1942): 6-7; Lello, JNES 37 (1978): 329-30, and Spalinger, 
MDAIK 30 (1974): 226. 

46. I have returned to this problem in GM 33 (1979): 47-54. 

47. Kroeber, Die Neudgyptismen vor der Amarnazeit, p. 124 (ex. 2) and p. 125 (ex. 6) 
for parallels to the passage of Urk. IV 654.7-8. 
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tradition (Urk. IV 654.13-655.4). Connected with it are two definite 
infinitival accounts: 

a. Urk. IV 655.5: smant in hm.f hr bl 

b. Urk. IV 655.6-7: snd[m] im hr s3yt phwy n ms‘.f n nhtw. 

The first, “settling down by his majesty upon the outside,” refers to 
Thutmose’s setting up camp immediately upon debouching from the 
Aruna Pass; the second, “sitting down there and guarding (awaiting?) 
the rear guard of his victorious army,” again refers to the Pharaoh.* 
After these two infinitives there is another clause introduced by ist: 
“The shadow turned when the leading detachments came forth on this 
road.” Both the explicit reference to the time of day and the use of 
ist imply that this sentence had a war report as its literary basis. 

The inscription then proceeds with a bare Sdm.n.f (probably em- 
phatic) which also conceals a daybook account: “Arriving by his majesty 
at the south of Megiddo on the bank of the brook of Qina when the 
seventh hour was turning in the day (= midday).”” The specific time of 
day is given, the definite locality named, and the common verb spr is 
employed. 

The succeeding passages are replete with diary excerpts; perhaps the 
scribe chose to use them because they provided a kind of pre-battle 
tension — they are certainly striking and dramatic. For example, the 
following phrase obviously is disguising an infinitival report behind a 
more literary form: “pitching camp there for his majesty” (at Megid- 
do — this line immediately follows the daybook account of the arrival at 
that city). The succeeding line, which narrates the king’s command to 
his soldiers, might actually reflect a daybook excerpt, as the exhortation 
of the king to his army is very brief and to the point (Urk. IV 655.16— 
656.5). This type of language is also paralleled in the two exhortations 
below. 

Next, there are at least four separate infinitival reports, which Faulk- 
ner would read as passives.”° It is readily evident, however, that this is 
merely a nuance in the translation. The king goes on to rest: hip m “ny, 
the opposite of rs m ‘nh. Rations are handed out and sentries are 
posted. The actual commands to the guards are given; they probably 


48. Urk. IV 655.6, although broken, can be restored from an almost identical passage in 
the Kadesh “Bulletin” — B 31: KRI II 109.1/4. For the passage, see Faulkner, JEA 28 
(1942): 4 and 9, n. z. 

49. Faulkner, JEA 28 (1942): 10, n. bb, and Urk. IV 655.2-14. The reference to the 
seventh hour must indicate a time early in the afternoon: Spalinger, GM 33 (1979): 51. 
50. Faulkner, JEA 28 (1942): 4; on p. 10, n. cc, he regards many of the verbs as narrative 
infinitives. 
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represent the passwords of the camp.” Finally, another daybook 
extract follows — a common “awakening in the tent” phrase — indi- 
cating that the Pharaoh awoke in the evening of day 19 to inquire if all 
was safe and sound (Urk. IV 656.13-16). 

With the above lengthy section in mind, the war diary for day 19 can 
be reconstructed: 


rs m ‘nh m im3w n ‘nh wd3 snb r dmin ‘rn Day 19 
wat m st tn m hd (or something similar) 

prt hr mtn ‘rn (or something similar) 

phwy n mS nht r dmi n ‘rn 

h3ty n ms nht r tz int Kn 

smnt hr bl 

sndm mi 

pht p3 m3‘w prt hr mtn pn (or: min ‘rn) iw phr swt 

spr r rsy Mkt hr spt hnw n Kn iw wnwt 7 m phr m hrw 
w3h ihw im 

rdit-m-hr n ms‘ 

htp m “ny n ‘nh wd3 snb 

irt mhrw 

wh n Smsw 

s¥ rsw n ms“ 

rs m ‘nh m im3w n ‘nh wd3 snb 


Awakening in the royal tent at the city of Aruna. Day 19 

Departing from this place. 

Reporting on the Aruna Road. 

The rearguard of the army was at the city of Aruna. 

The vanguard of the army was at the Qina valley. 

Settling down outside. 

Sitting there (by the king). 

The leaders finished coming forth upon this road when the 
shadow turned. 

Arriving at the south of Megiddo on the bank of the brook of Qina; 
the seventh hour was turning in the day (= midday). 

Pitching a tent there. 

Giving commands to the army. 

Going to rest in the royal camp. 

Providing for the officers. 


51. I follow here a suggestion of Dr. Goedicke: see Urk. IV 656.10-12, where it appears 
that mn ib mn ib and rs tp rs tp are the passwords and their response. 
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Giving rations to the retainers. 
Posting the sentries of the army. 
Awakening in the tent of I.p.h. 


The Pharaoh woke to receive a report on the status of the enemy in the 
evening: “One came to say to his majesty: ‘The coast is clear; the 
southern and northern troops likewise.’”*? The actual combat was to 
occur only a bit later, after sunrise, on day 20. (And the text should be 
emended to day 20 from day 21.) 


6. “XXIII.9.21 (=20). The exact day of the festival of the new 
moon. The king appeared in the morning.” 

6. Urk. IV 657.2. h3t-sp 23 tpy smw sw 21 hrw n hb n psdntyw 
r-mty ht nsw tp dw3yt. 

The sun had risen although the day had already begun earlier. 
According to Noth, the remaining account belongs to a narrative 
tradition, and, certainly, the repetition of traditional phrases would tend 
to support this claim.** However, there are important differentiations in 
this section that Noth has overlooked: 


. Urk.IV 659.1-2 seems to be derived from a daybook report; 
. Urk. IV 659.6 most certainly is; 

c. Urk. IV 661.6 and 7 are passive §dm.f’s which may be derived 
from infinitives; 

d. Urk. IV 661.8-10 is a repetition of Urk. IV 656.10-12 and prob- 
ably either actually quoted from the diary or else common 
military commands (passwords). 

The actual taking of Megiddo is not recorded in this inscription, 
mainly due to the fact that Thutmose was not present during the ensuing 
months in which the Egyptians besieged that city.” Instead, the scribe 
notes that the reader can find these facts in the official account: “Every- 
thing which his majesty did to this city and to that vile enemy together 
with his vile army is set down on (each) day in its name, in the name of 
the expedition, and in the names of the commanders”; the official war 
report was “set down upon a leather scroll in the temple of Amun from 
this day.” ** The “from this day” refers to the days following the battle of 
Megiddo. 

A later passage reveals that the record of tribute from Lebanon was 


ome) 


52. Lello, JNES 37 (1978): 329-30. The passage occurs in Urk. IV 656.15-16. 
53. ZDPV 66 (1943): 167-69. 

54. Urk. TV 658.8-10 alludes to this fact. 

55. The passages are Urk. IV 661.14-662.2 and 662.5-6, respectively. 
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not deposited in the temple of Amun: “It is in order not to multiply 
words and in order to fulfill their requirements in the place [where] they 
should be fulfilled, that one has refrained from putting down their 
numbers in this inscription.” °° Instead, the tribute lists were thus kept 
distinct from the daybook reports, a fact also noted by Noth.” 

In a further section, it can be determined that the grain from Syria, 

-like the accounting of the impost of Nubia, was also not recorded in the 
“Annals.” *8 In other words, an additional list consisting of the grain 
from Syria was kept in the treasury. 

Hence, there appears to have been an actual differentiation between 
the war diary and the lists of the tribute taken by the army.” The record 
lists of tribute (excluding the grain) were ‘connected with the daily 
journal of the palace, and not the daily journal of the army. In another 
paragraph, the scribe refers to the grain taken from the fields surround- 
ing Megiddo; it was permanently recorded in the palace and, in fact, 
accorded a separate passage in our inscription.” 

Of course, the word hrwyt, “daybook,” referred to both the daybook 
excerpts and the tribute and booty lists. It was just that there were two 
separate diaries drawn up by the scribes: one for the narration of the 
campaign and the other for the recording of goods brought back to 
Egypt. But the Arwyt of the palace definitely consisted of more than the 
record of tribute from Syria. And those lists which the scribes brought 
back with them were written down into the hrwyt of the palace, while 
the war diary was recorded on leather and eventually placed in the 
temple of Amun. 


SUMMARY 


In the narrative proper, the first literary interpolation occurs in Urk. 
IV 648.13-649.1. A typical rhetorical addition, this passage “defines” 
the outset of the campaign just as the “headings” in the Biography of 
Ahmose son of Ebana act as paragraph titles to the following narration. 
The scribe has added this preface despite the fact that there is already an 
introduction to the “Annals” at the beginning of the inscription; the 
traditional formula apparently outweighed the dislike of repetition. 


56. Urk. TV 693.11-14. 

57. Noth, ZDPV 66 (1943): 158-59, and Urk. IV 693.11 for the passage. 

58. Urk. IV 694.3-8. 

59. Noth, ZDPV 66 (1943): 159, and his earlier indirect remarks in ZDPV 61 (1938): 
26-28; Grapow, Studien, pp. 6-8; and Wilson, ANET?, p. 239, n. 13. 

60. Urk. IV 667.10-15 and 667.11 for the two passages. 
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Skipping the king’s conference with his army, next is presented the 
king’s command to his army to march to the Aruna Pass (Urk. IV 
652.2ff.). The narrative tradition is at work here, but no important 
literary forms occur. Omitting the following daybooks, we find typical 
rhetorical additions and a first-person account (Urk. IV 652.15-653.3). 
However, the section is extremely broken. A ag in lines 72-73 may 
be a reflection of an original daybook entry.” 

The king then decamps outside of Aruna. He speaks to his army and 
receives the usual replies (Urk. IV 654.13ff.). Another ist particle, 
occurring in Urk. IV 655.8, may point to an original daybook account. 
It is followed by a series of terse infinitival phrases interspersed with 
short commands. 

The daybook heading for the battle of Megiddo follows the iw.tw 
formula (Urk. IV 656.14ff.). The scribe has added sentences in the 
narrative tradition, coupled with more literary language.” This section 
describes the actual battle (Urk. IV 657.4ff.). 

The passage that follows recounts the battle preparations and the two 
armies. It is not derived from the daybook and the scribe has not 
included the siege and capture of Megiddo. This was incidental to the 
main narrative, since Thutmose was not present for most of the time. 


THE KARNAK AND MEMPHIS STELAE OF AMUNHOTPE I 
(Urk. IV 1301-1316). 


Both of these documents preserve accounts of Amunhotpe’s campaigns 
of years 7 and 9. The war diary excerpts will be listed first, followed by a 
chart comparing the infinitival forms. 


Memphis Stela 


1. Urk. IV 1301.15ff.: See number 18 below: the title of the cam- 
paign. 

2. Urk. IV 1302.1: Derived from spr r Sms-Itm. 

3. Urk. IV 1302.7ff.: d3t *“Irntw is the basic daybook entry. This 
passage is restored but certain. For a detailed survey of this interesting 
account, see p. 144 below and KRI II 15.6/10. The next line may be an 


61. Urk. IV 654.7-8, with ist; see p. 137 above. 

62. This section ends in line 89, Urk. IV 660.1. The vocabulary is very rich and the 
grammatical forms are more literary than those in the previous passages: for example, see 
the use of wn.in.f hr Sdm, iw.f hr $dm, $dm.in.f, and ‘hn §dm.n. ie 
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extrapolation from wdb r m3 phw.f. Urk. IV 1302.15 is a Sporting 
Tradition phrase. 

4. Urk. IV 1303.5: Derived from spr m hntyt r Ny. 

5. Urk. IV 1303.9: spr r 7Ikt. 

6. Urk. IV 1303.13-15: An enlightening example — hip m im3w 
n hmf r h3w Trh hr izbty Sslm, paralleled by Urk. IV 656.6. 
‘Note how specific the report is. Urk. TV 1303.15 may have been 
derived from an original h3k nz n whywt n Mndt. 

7. Urk. IV 1303.16: spr r Her‘. 

8. Urk. IV 1303.18: rdit (with or without n hm.f) htpw in 
Ynk. Note the parallel thought in Urk. IV 1303.17. Possibly there was 
an original report of prt m htp n hm.f in wr.s following the spr 
phrase. 

9. Urk. IV 1303.19: spr r Kds. 

10. Urk. IV 1304.1: See example 8 above. 

11. Urk. IV 1304.2ff.: Similar to Urk. IV 663.2. This may have been 
derived from an original rdit iry.sn sdf3-tryt. 

12. Urk. IV 1304.10: wd3 hm.f r HSb. 

13. Urk. IV 1304.12ff.: A Sporting Tradition passage. 

14. Urk. IV 1304.15: rdit htpw n hmf in dmi pn; possibly 
originally following immediately after example 12 above. 

15. Urk. IV 1304.16: The ist phrase hides an obscure hntyt hm.f 
m hnw p3 ‘mk Srn. 

16. Urk. TV 1305.1-2: prt hm.f m sibyn hr hir r T3-mri; the 
scribe has added a sporting reference to the return trip of the king. 

17. Urk. IV 1305.4: spr r Mn-nfr; the ephemerides, of course, cover 
all return points of the Pharaoh. 

18. Urk. IV 1305.13-15: Here there is a full date (initiating the 
second campaign of the king) as well as a daybook account to which 
has been added a definition of the campaign; spr r dmi n "Ipk 
should probably be restored, but not with the beginning year date. 

19. Urk. IV 1305.17: From prt hm.f hr htr r dmi Yhm; the scribe 
has again added a sporting hr hir. 

20. Urk. IV 1305.18-1306.2: Derived from a h3k (infinitive) 3 
whywt n Mpsn hn‘ nz n whywt Hitn with a possible addition of 
dmi 2 hr imnty Swk. The typical spr phrase occurs. 

21. Urk. IV 1307.4: After a dream sequence there is the common prt 
hm.f hr htr tp dw3yt r dmi n ’Itrn hn‘ Mktl-Ynt. The personal 
reference to the king probably did not occur in the original report. 

22. Urk. IV 1307.11-12: Two iw.tw hr Sdm phrases, as in 6 and 
11 above, which are narrative phrases possibly derived from infinitive 
accounts. 
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23. Urk. IV 1307.13: Continuing the last sentence; the use of the mk 
here has caused some problems.” 

24. Urk. IV 1308.3: Following a typical literary introduction, there 
occurs a Sporting Tradition phrase attached to an infinitival report. 
Note especially the following reference in Urk. TV 1308.4 to the day. 
Hence, the original entry must have been: h3t-sp 9 3bd X Smw sw n hb 
h‘w nsw n hoff. 

25. Urk. IV 1308.5: A iw.tw hr §dm phrase hiding an infinitival 
h3k dmin *Inhrt. 

26. Urk. IV 1308.11: spr r h3w Mkt is the probable original daybook 
account. : 

27. Urk. TV 1308.16: The return daybook report of spr r dmi n 
Mn-nfr. 


Karnak Stela 


1. Urk. IV 1310.10-11: A broken passage; note that the following 
lines lack many of the literary additions of M. 

2. Urk. IV 1310.12: Possibly from irt sp m‘r im, although that 
phrase appears to be merely a common image.™ 

3. Urk. TV 1310.18: An excellent example; note the additional m hrw 
pn. 
4. Urk. IV 1311.1f.: See example 3 in the previous section and the 
example immediately above. The phrase actually repeats the preceding 
line, for both are derived from the same daybook account: the scribe has 
mistakenly repeated the war diary twice. This can be observed more 
clearly on the chart that follows. Note that Helck’s comment that a [t] 


K | 1310.18: 3bd 1 Smw sw 26 3 =d3t_ shm.f mSdt ?Irnt m hrw pn 
1311.12: st d3.n [hm.f mSsdt]?Ir[nt]w hr htrm hsmk® mi phty Mntw W: 


M 
1302.7: d3.n hm.f > Irntw hr mwm hsmk mi Rsp 
ae “10.26 The crossing by his majesty of the Orontes Ford on this day.” 
K 


1311.1-2: “Now [his majesty] crossed the Or[ontes Ford] on a horse in turbulence like the strength of 
Montu the Theban.” 


M 1302.7: “It was upon the turbulent water like Reshep that his majesty crossed the Orontes.” 


63. Edel, ZDPV 69 (1953): 145, and Lichtheim, JNES 30 (1971): 69-72. 

64. On the spelling of this word, Bakry, Or. Antig. 6 (1967): 230, for the latest discussion 
with many references. 

65. On the problem with this Semitic (?) word, note the most recent analysis by Fulco, 
The Canaanite God Resep (New Haven, 1976), pp. 3-4 (E 5). 
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was possibly inserted later is better explained by the change of the 
daybook d3t hm.f to sd3.n hm.f through the typical switch to a 
narrative style, and thence to st d3.n hm.f.© The scribe apparently 
corrected sd3.n to st + d3.n. 

5. Urk. IV 1312.2: A directional notation of the scribe. 

6. Urk. IV 1312.3: With the M version (Urk. IV 1303.5) a striking 
. comparison can be made. The daybook accounts can be reconstructed 
as follows: 


K { (a) [A3t-sp 7] 3bd 2 zht sw 10 hst m dntyt r T3-mri 
(b) wd3 hr htr r dmin Ny 
M_ (c) spr m hntyt r dmin Ny 
That is: 
K { (a) “[VII].2.10. Turning back in going southwards to Egypt. 
(b) Proceeding on a horse to the city of Niy. 
M_ (c) Arriving in going southwards to the city of 
Niy.” 
7. Urk. IV 1313.18: The parallelism of “ny, “camp,” and 
im3w, “tent,” can be seen in other texts.” The 


difference between K and M indicates that either the original account 
was written up by two separate scribes and so reflected independently in 
the two stelae, or there was an original daybook report of: 


a. h3t-sp 7 3bd 2 Smw sw 20 sprr h3w Trh hr izbty Sslm 
b. h3t-sp 7 3bd 2 Smw sw 20 htp m im3w n ‘nh wd3 snb 
c. h3t-sp 7 3bd 2 Smw sw 20 htp mp3 “ny n ‘nh wd3 snb 


a. “VII.10.20. Arrival at the environs of Trh upon the east of 
Ssim. 

b. VII.10.20. Going to rest in the royal tent, J.p.h. 

c. VII.10.20. Going to rest in the royal camp, |.p.h.” 


8. Urk. IV 1313.11: Restored by Edel and Helck; note that K, 
unlike M, is consistent in the insertion of the dates. 
9. Urk. IV 1314.1: Again, partially restored. The daybook date is 
present, plus part of ist. 
10. Urk. IV 1314.8: A fragmentary war report was contained here. 
11. Urk. IV 1314.14ff.: Restored from M: Urk. IV 1305.13ff. 
12. Urk. IV 1315.17: Restore a daybook prt hm.f r Yhm. 
13. Urk IV 1315.10ff.: Belongs to year 7 campaign. 


66. Urk. IV 1311, n. a with Edel, ZDPV 69 (1953): 115. 
67. Urk. IV 652.13, 656.6, 656.13, 1303.13, 1736.7, and KRI II 102.12/16. 
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With Urk. IV 1308.16, the following account can be reconstructed: 


h3t-sp 9 3bd X sw 7: 
prt hm.f m Prw-nfr 
wd3 m htp r Mn-nfr 
spr r p3 amin Mn-nfr 
“TX.xth month.7. ; 
His majesty went forth from Prw-nfr. 


Proceeding safely to Memphis. 
Arriving at the city of Memphis. 


Now, working with the daybook accounts covered so far, a fairly 
recognizable infinitival report can be established: 


First Campaign 


1. M h3t-sp 7 3bd 1 Smw sw 25 spr hm.fr Sms-Itm 
K [h3t-sp 7 3bd 1 Smw sw 25 spr hm.f r p3 d|mi n Sms-Itm 


2.M d3.n hm.f *Irnt 
K 3bd 1 Smw sw 26 d3.t hm.f mSdt Irnt m hrw pn 
3. M spr hm.f m hntyt r Ny 
K 3bd 2 3mw sw 10 hst mintyt! wd3 hm.f hr htr r dmin Ny 
4.M spr hm.f r ?Ikt 
K 
5.M hip) = mp3 im3w nhmf r h3w Trh 
K 3bd 2 smw sw 20 [htp]w mp3 “ny iry [n hm f] r dmin Trh 
M hr izbty Sslm 
K 
6. M spr r Htr‘ 
K {3bd X Smw sw Y] missing 
7.M rdit htpw n hm.f in Ynk 
K missing [3bd X smw sw Y] 
8. M spr hm.f r Kds 
K [3bd X Smw sw Y] missing 
9. M wd3 hm.f hr hir r Hsb rdit htpw n hm.f in dmi pn 
K [3bd X Smw sw Y] wd3 hm.f hr hir r Hsb 
10. M ist hm.f m bntyt m-hnw p3 mk! Srn 
K 3bd 3 Smw sw 6 i[st hm.f m bntyt m-hnw p3 “mk! Srn} 
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11. M prt hm.f m sibyn hr htr r T3-mri 
K [3bd 3 Smw sw X] [prt hm.f m stbyn hr her r T3-mri} 
12. M spr hm.f r Mn-nfr 
K 3bd 3 Smw [sw X] missing 
K 3bd X Sww sw 27 prt hm.fm Prw-nfr hr wd3 m htp 


Second Campaign 


1.M h3t-sp 9 3bd 3 3ht sw 25 wd3 hm.f r Rinw m wdyt.f 2- nwt nt 
K [h3t-sp 9 3bd 3 3ht sw 25 waz hm.f r Raw m wdyt.f 2-nwt nt 


M nht r dmi nIpk 
K nht r dmi n Ipk] 
2. M [prt] hm.f hr htr s‘b.w m h'w n r--ht 
K prt hm.f sb.w m 
M rdmin Yhm 
K hkrw r Yhm 
3. M prt hm.f hr htr tp dw3yt r dmin 
K omitted 
M *Itrn hn’ Mktl-Ynt 
K omitted 
4. M 3bd X Smw sw hrw n hb h'w nsw n hmf prt hmf hr htr tp dw3yt 
K omitted 
M Sb.w m hkrw Mntw 
K omitted 
5. M spr hm.f {r) h3w Mkt 
K omitted 
6. M spr hmf 
M r dmi n Mn-nfr 
K r Mn-nfr 


Even a cursory glance at this comparison list reveals many interesting 
facts. Common spr phrases occur, sometimes with added geographical 
notations. The inclusion of p3 dmi seems to be dependent upon the 
whim of the scribe, and it is not certain that it was part of the war diary. — 
For the second campaign, M preserves the fuller account, while in the 

first it adds the dream sequence (although K preserves the description of 
a message report in lines 11-12, which M omits). From our chart it is 
also evident that M is far more reliable in the narrative than its 
counterpart, a fact already deduced by Edel from other considera- 
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tions.® In the narration of the first campaign, in 5, M preserves a war 
diary extract more detailed than K; in 2, however, K contains two 
separate infinitival reports whereas M has only one. 

With respect to the second campaign, M again is the text in which we 
can place more confidence. Not only does it contain more diary reports 
than K (and this can be noted despite the broken passages in the latter 
inscription), but it also preserves a diary date in 4. Note also the 
preference in M for the addition of hr hir (2, 3, and 4]. 

The remarks of Aharoni with respect to the Karnak and Memphis 
Stelae of Amunhotpe II bear some study. He has claimed that the 
“story jumps from place to place without any connecting text.” He 
further maintains that the crossing of the Orontes is described in 
connection with the heroic deeds of Amunhotpe who “alone,” as usual, 
was standing against the Asiatics at the rear of his army. Aharoni then 
wants to place Sm3- Itm more than one day’s journey from Qatna, as 
Edel argued.” According to Aharoni, the dates on the stelae cannot be 
accepted. However, his understanding of the daybook accounts is. 
mistaken. Both independent texts place the crossing of the Orontes 
after the spr r p3 dmi n Smi-Itm. And according to K, this 
occurred on day 26 (Urk. IV 1310.18). Therefore the missing date 
(of K) should be day 25, as Edel would wish. 

Aharoni would have us believe that these two texts compress or 
telescope events. But, in fact, our war diary analysis has led to exactly 
the opposite conclusion. The Egyptian scribes had at their disposal a 
complete diary of their king’s campaigns, which they could embellish 
with any literary account they wished. The narrative, however, follows 
the diary reports, not the other way around. It is the journal that 
provides the exact arrangement for the scribe. With that document as 
the core of the narrative, very little historical manipulation (either 
intentional or not) occurred. 

Aharoni has therefore misunderstood the historical core of these two 
inscriptions. Urk. TV 1301.3 (M) is quite definite [number 1, p. 142]. If 
it does not refer to the arrival at Sms-Jtm, then one is faced with the 
problem of determining to which war extract it does belong. 

A major difference between these two texts first occurs immediately 
after the introductory section. Here, K diverges from M by adding a 
phrase introduced by ist, devoid of much historical data.”! The next 


68. ZDPV 69 (1953): 167-73. 

69. JNES 19 (1960): 177-78. 

70. Ibid.; and Edel, ZDPV 69 (1953): 141. 
71. Urk. TV 1310.12. 
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phrase again demonstrates K’s preference for the particle ist, but 
again the sentence is devoid of historical fact.” The subsequent narra- 
tion of the crossing of the Orontes has already been discussed, but 
observe the additional comment of “on a horse” in K. The slightly 
differing accounts of the king crossing the river are interesting from a 
literary viewpoint, although again nothing of historical importance can 
be gleaned from this military venture. After this point, the differences 
between K and M become more evident, but it appears that the greater 
the variance between the two accounts, the less historically important 
the phrases are.” The literary addition of “like the swoop of the royal 
falcon” in M and the equivalent phrase of “like Montu in his hour” in K 
exemplify this.” 

The passages with ‘h‘.n seem to contain narratives that are less factual 
than the phrases derived from the daybook accounts. For example, 
in M: “Then his majesty turned around in order to see. .. . ,” or “Then 
his majesty saw some Asiatics,” and similarly in K: “Then his majesty 
overthrew their commanders.”” Clearly these phrases are more 
content-filled than the empty “like a royal falcon” and the like. In other 
words, they are used to signal narrative action, but not solely for the 

‘events derived from the war diary. Most of the forms occur on both 
stelae, leading one to suspect that they were common narrative “fillers” 
used by the scribes to augment the war journal extracts.” 

Turning to K for a moment, we notice that in the first campaign it 
presents a more literary account than M, although it omits the dream 
sequence and presents an abbreviated narration for the second cam- 
paign. In Urk. IV 1311.9, K continues the narration by beginning with 
‘a‘.n Sdm.n.f and following with two phrases beginning with ist, 
which M lacks. Other references to the ist particle can be determined 
from the chart.” 

The attempted restoration by Edel and Helck in line 14 of the Karnak 
Stela is somewhat misleading, as a parallel in the “Annals” of Thut- 
mose III would lead us to restore [htp]w m p3 “ny iry [n hm.f] r 
[djmi [n] Tr[h]— presenting an infinitival report.” The iw.tw 


72. Urk. IV 1302.2, parallel to 1310.13. 

73. I cannot follow Helck’s position, “Der Verfassen einer K6nigsinschrift,” in Fragen an 
die altigyptische Literatur, ed. J. Assmann et al. (Wiesbaden, 1977), pp. 241-56. 

74. Urk. TV 1302.11: M and Urk. IV 1311.7: K. 

75. Urk. IV 1302.8 and 1311.3; 1311.4 with 1311.9 (both K). 

76. As argued by Helck, “Der Verfassen einen K6nigsinschrift.” 

77. Urk. TV 1310.13, 1311.1 (st), 1311.6, 1312.4, 1312.7, 1312.18 (?), and 1315.3. 

78. Urk. TV 1312.18; Edel, ZDPV 69 (1953): 118 (in italics) and 143; and Urk. IV 656.6. 
See n. 67 above. 
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phrase that follows this in M is quite common to military reports and is 
itself followed by another war diary extract. In the Biography of 
Ahmose son of Ebana, a wn.in.f hr dm was used instead, while in 
Stiick V of the “Annals” the regular grammatical construction is: ist 
h3k.n hm.f.... or ist... hr h3k....% These other parallels 
indicate that two daybook reports have been joined in this passage, the 
first concerning the king’s rest and the second, the plundering of the 
city. 

The following sections contain far fewer rhetorical asides than earlier 
passages. There are seven iw.tw .ar §dm’s in M, as well as two 
wn.in.f hr $dm forms; K is unfortunately broken, but appears not 
to have included such grammatical forms.” They all seem to give terse 
accounts: “One made them swear an oath,” “One spent time in 
Rbw...,” “One brought away gazelles .. . ,” etc. A survey of these 
specific grammatical types in the stelae leads to the conclusion that the 
former refers, by and large, to the king’s personal deeds (including what 
has come to be called the Sporting Tradition), or else narrates affairs 
not derived from the daybook, as the latter definitely does.” 

With respect to the second campaign, there is the problem of K’s 
fragmentary condition. A hr htr addition appears in M (Urk. IV 
1305.17), but not in K. M further supplements the report by including 
the unimportant phrase: “being equipped with weapons of war at the 
city of Yam” (Urk. IV 1305.17), whereas K states: “Being equipped in 
the panoply (of war) [at Yhm]” (Urk. IV 1314.17). M then adds the city 
of Mpsn and augments much of the bare narrative of K (M: Urk. IV 
1305.18ff., and K: Urk. IV 1315.1ff.). The long digression of M: 
Urk. IV 1306.13-1308.13 is not to be found in K. Not only does K omit 
the dream sequence, but it also fails to deal with the actual subsequent 
fighting and campaigning of the king. K has switched from giving a very 
full account in the first campaign to a very brief report of Amunhotpe’s 
second Asiatic war. 

In that lengthy section of M not included in K, many different 
traditions are at work. For example, it includes the only Sdm pw 
ir.n.f form in these two texts for the dream of the king. That account 
is followed by one in which the scribe has used sporting phraseology, 


79. Urk. FV 685.8, 697.7 for the Thutmose III “Annals”; see Urk. TV 4.10 and 4.15 for 
the two passages in the Biography of Ahmose son of Ebana. 

80. Urk. IV 1303.15, 1304.2, 5, and 6-7, 1307.11 and 12, 1308.5 and 12, with 1304.34 
and 1308.10. 

81. The last study of this is by Hayes, CAH?II, chapter IX (Cambridge, 1973), 
pp. 333-38. 
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with m-ht Sdm.n. f and hd-t3.” The final narration includes the 
second wn.in.f hr §dm phrase in this stela, and the only one for the 
year 9 campaign. 

But K does preserve a more original daybook account than M. 
Although most apparent for the first campaign, K gives complete year 
dates throughout the narrative, whereas M does not. Moreover, the 
opening phraseology of “proceeding to Retenu on the Xth campaign of 
might” is added at the beginning of each campaign in M. Although the 
parallel sections in K are missing, it is relatively certain that K did not 
follow this method. Furthermore, in K the date is presented next to the 
proper daybook extract; in M, on the other hand, the opening year date 
(actually for the arrival at Sms-Jtm) is placed at the beginning of the 
stela. The more specific hst is employed in K, whereas a bland spr 
appears in M, and more daybook infinitives appear to be utilized in K 
than in M.® For the second campaign, K is extremely short; the size of 
the stela may well have affected the scribe’s account. M adds a very 
elaborate ending to the narrative, beside which K compares poorly. 

The paragraph above, comparing K and M solely on their literary 
merits, bears some reflection from Edel’s researches with these two 
’ stelae. He strongly argued that the tribute list from the second campaign 
in K was a duplicate of that from the first campaign (albeit with 
numerous mistakes).% Edel also pointed out that the first tribute list in 
M is far more detailed than its counterpart in K. Hence, it was apparent 
to him that the original list was considerably altered by the scribe of K; 
again, perhaps space reasons forced the scribe to reduce the size of the 
document. Finally, with respect to the second campaign in M, Edel 
argued that the overly large figures for that year and the inclusion in the 
booty list of prisoners from Nuhasse were possibly due to the fact that 
figures from the first campaign were added to those of the second, 
although Janssen regards them, probably more correctly, as a census list 
of the Syrian territories.® Unlike his trip to Kadesh and Niy in year 7, 
Amunhotpe did not travel far north in his second campaign, preferring 
instead to fight up to the Sea of Galilee. It thus seems clear that the 
scribe of M had more data at his disposal. 

The proof amassed here, added to the analysis by Edel, would 


82. Urk. IV 1307.10-13 and 1308.2; also the particle mk: Urk. IV 1307.13 and n. 63 
above. 

83. Urk. IV 1312.2-3 with 1303.5; 1312.17 (broken) with 1303.16. Note also Urk. IV 

1303.13, which is paralleled by the broken section of 1312.18: see chapter 5. 

84. In general, note Gardiner, Egypt of the Pharaohs (Oxford, 1961), p. 203, and Edel, 


ZDPV 69 (1953): 167-73. 
85, JEOL 17 (1963): 141-47, where he basically deals with Urk. IV 1308.18-1309. 10. 
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indicate that K is the “inferior” stela. K presents the more abbreviated 
account, and, in fact, it has condensed the year 9 campaign of Amun- 
hotpe to virtually nothing — even the booty totals at the end of the year 
are merely copies from year 7. A fortiori, the scribe has even mistakenly 
repeated a line. 

A question might be raised here as to whether K is not, in fact, merely 
a copy of M. It would be reasonable to expect this, since not only is the 
phrase mentioned above, concerning Amunhotpe’s crossing the Oron- 
tes, repeated for a second time and in terms very similar to M’s, but it is 
also true that the booty list for year 7 in K is smaller than that in M and 
might be an abbreviated copy of it. However, there are some important 
considerations that militate against this supposition: K preserves an 
independent report not found in M, which the scribe intentionally added 
to the narrative (Urk. IV 1312.7-11). In addition, the dream sequence 
recounted in M is not contained in K. Last, a glance at the complete 
comparison lists above will reveal that K and M preserve different 
literary additions. Even in the crossing of the Orontes, K refers to the 
god Montu whereas M mentions Reshep. Clearly, these rhetorical and 
bombastic sections could be added at the whim of the scribe, but the 
author of K did not copy them from M, as the two texts simply do not 
parallel one another. Hence, both K and M must have been independ- 
ently drawn up using the war diary as a core, and the narration was 
severely edited — probably due to reasons of space — for the Karnak 
Stela. Both texts, of course, show the more dramatic narrative or 
literary asides that the scribes were wont to add. These latter passages 
were not dependent upon the diary, but instead reveal the literary 
ability of the authors, a creativity that was dependent upon their own 
capabilities, rather than a pre-existing account. 


THE BUBASTIS FRAGMENT OF AMUNHOTPE Il (Urk. ITV 1734-1736.7). 


This inscription narrates a Nubian war of an unknown Pharaoh. The 
most likely candidate, proposed by Breasted and followed by both 
Faulkner and Helck, is Amunhotpe III; we, too, shall adhere to that 
supposition.® The military nature of this composition was revealed in 
the opening chapters, so there is no need to delve into a refutation of 
Faulkner’s thesis. The following analysis is based on an extrapolation of 
the diary accounts, and begins in medias res, as the text is quite 
fragmentary. 


86. Breasted, BAR II, pp. 337-40, §846-50 contra Faulkner, “A Possible Royal Visit to 
Punt,” in Studi in memoria di Ippolito Rosellini 11 (Piza, 1955), pp. 85-90. 
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I. SPEECH SECTION 1-5 

ll. NARRATIVE: wn.in hm.fhr.... 5-6 
ist... . 6-7 

Ill. | SECOND SPEECH: wn.in hm.f hr irt wdt mdw. . . . z 

IV. NARRATIVE: Opening missing 8 
Daybook report 
(s‘rt.sn) 8 

v. SPEECH OF KING: wn.in hm.fhr... . 8-9 

VI. NARRATIVE: wdhm.fsbt. ... 9-11 

Vil. BOOTY LIST 11 

Vill. | NARRATIVE: Daybook report (date) 11-12 
Daybook report (prt. . . .) 12 
Daybook report (skdw[t]. . . .) 12 
Daybook report (broken) 12 
Daybook report (htp msh. . . .) 12 


This fragment is relatively easy to interpret due to the common war 
journal extracts that form the basic outline. At least one date is pre- 
served and, as is common, no regnal year is given (Urk. IV 1736.1). 
There is the typical “resting in the tent” phrase, and at least three 
infinitive forms are employed (VIII: htp m sh skdwt and prt). Previous 

- to this section, the scribe had written a more literary record, choosing a 
K6nigsnovelle nd-shr speech in lines 8-9 (V), followed by a now 
fragmentary description of the battle; a booty list was added after this 
action. There was also included another speech section (I). The latter 
passage was written in the first person and preceded a literary narrative 
of the king’s personal prowesss on this campaign (II). In fact, as was 
noted in the previous section, the Egyptian scribes preferred the more 
literary wn.in.f hr $dm forms when describing the personal activity 
of their monarch (II and V), whereas the “pure” ephemerides tradition 
was employed for the maneuvers and daily routine of the army. This 
resulted from the nature of the war journal itself: it was partly laconic 
and interested only in the important activities of the army. Hence, 
localities and the time of day were stressed, but side issues, such as 
whether the Pharaoh smote an enemy with his lance or not, were not 
included on the official rolls. In any case, this all-too-short text reveals 
the blending of “higher” narrative elements into a basic war record. 


THE KADESH INSCRIPTIONS OF RAMESSES I! (KRI II 3-124). 


With the Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses II we arrive at another major 
military inscription that preserves the use of the daybook report. By 
comparing the so-called “Poem” with the “Bulletin,” I will attempt to 
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reconstruct a well-defined war report. The following are infinitives and 
other phrases undoubtedly derived from the war diary. 


The “Poem” 
1. n‘t pw ir.n hm.f m hd P 28 
2. s§ hm.f p3 htm n T3rw P 30 
3. wd3 hm.f m hd P 36 
4. hr-m-ht ph.n hm.f r tz tst n Kds P 36 
5. d3.n.f msdt ?Irnt P 38 
6. spr hm.f r dmin Kds P 40 
7. ... ist hm.f smn(.w) hr mhty dmi n Kas hr t3 rwit 
imntt n’Irnt | aa he 
8. Smt pw ir.n hm.f r nw n-h3.f (possibly) P 83 
9. hst hm.f m htp r T3-mri P 333 
10. ph(t) m htp r T3-mri P 338 
11. htp m‘hf P 339 
1. His majesty journeyed northwards. 
2. His majesty passed the fortress of Sile. 
3. Proceeding by his majesty northwards. 
4. Afterwards it was at the hill country of Kadesh that his 


majesty reached. 
. He crossed the ford of the Orontes. 
. His majesty reached the city of Kadesh. 
. . . . While his majesty settled upon the north of the city of Kadesh 
on the western side of the Orontes. 
8. Then his majesty went forth in order to look around him. 
9. His majesty peacefully turned back to Egypt. 
10. His majesty reached Egypt peacefully. 
11. Resting in his royal palace. 


“TAN 


The “Bulletin” 


1. rs nfr m ‘nh wd3 snb m im3w n hm.f hr tst rsyt nt Kd¥ B4 

2. wd3 nb m hd B7 

3. spr r h3w rsy dmi n Sbtwn B7 

4. n‘thm.f m hd B 29 
5. spr r mhty imnty Kd B 29 
6. w3h thy n msn hm.f im B 30 
7. sndm hm.f hr isbt nt d‘m hr mhty Kds hr tz 

rwit imnit nt ?Irnt B 31-32 


8. d3y.sn t3 mSdt (nty hr) rsy n Kas B 78 
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= 


. Awakening in I.p.h. in the tent of his majesty upon the south- 
ern hill country of Kadesh. 

. The lord proceeded northwards. 

. Arriving at the vicinity south of the city of Shabtuna. 

. His majesty proceeded northwards. 

. Arriving at the northwest of Kadesh. 

. Pitching the camp of his majesty’s army there. 

. His majesty sat down upon a throne of electrum to the north of 
Kadesh on the west side of the Orontes. 

8. They crossed over the ford (which is to the) south of Kadesh. 


NSA NP WW 


The first two examples of P pose no problem, as they are valid 
representatives of the genre. Examples (3) and (4) are interesting in 
that they are actually combined with a far more specific daybook 
account; a literary hr-m-ht is used to separate them. Example 5 shows 
the use of the §dm.n.f form (emphatic here) to mask the war report; 
good parallels occur in the K and M Stelae of Amunhotpe II.*’ P 40, 
again, is a representative example of this literary tradition; it ends 
(temporarily) the purely narrative section of the text; P 83 will be 
- discussed below. The remaining three infinitives refer to the return 
journey of the king; again, there is a parallel in the Karnak Stela of 
Amunhotpe II: Urk. IV 1312.2. 

The sentences following B 4 in the “Bulletin” at first appear to cause a 
problem. In B 5-7, there is: 


m-ht nn hr tr n dw3yt 
h‘t hm.f mi wbn R‘ ssp.n.f hkrw nw it.f Mntw 
wd3 nb m hd f 
spr r h3w rsy dmi n Sbin 


After this at the time of morning, 
his majesty appeared in glory as Re arises 
after he received the accoutrements of his father Montu. 
The lord proceeded northwards. 
Arriving at the vicinity south of the city of Shabtuna. 


The scribe has, in B 7, omitted hm.f, which appears in some of the 
variant texts; apparently, it was added merely to give the subject of the 
sentence, since the diary report was quite bare. But of greater impor- - 
tance is the literary m-ht nn plus the following time of day in B 5. The 
“at the time of morning” is connected with an “appearance” section. A 


87. Urk. IV 1310.18 and 1311.1 with 1302.7. 
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similar passage can be seen in the “Annals” of Thutmose III, where 
there is a rs m ‘nh phrase and then a date which includes the exact time 
of day (Urk. IV 656.13 and 657.2-3). After that, the king girds himself 
for battle (with h‘t). The latter description is, of course, not in the 
daybook tradition. The account of B 7 is ultimately derived from a wd3 
m st tn or something similar. Note that the king arose before sunrise, 
probably in morning twilight. The original daybook account probably 
read: 


h3t-sp 5 3bd 3 Smw sw 9 4 
rs nfr m ‘nh wd3 snb m im3w hr tst rsyt nt Kds 
wd3 m hd mi st tn 
spr r h3w rsy dmi n Sbtn 


¥ oe 
A good awakening in the tent upon the hill country 
south of Kadesh. 
Proceeding northwards from this place. 
Arriving at the vicinity south of the city of Shabtuna. 


The Egyptian scribe then proceeds to describe the arrival of the Shasu 
messengers who brought false information to the Pharaoh (B 8ff.). This 
opening sentence also seems to have been derived from the war journal. 
It is with B 29 that the infinitival report again resumes, being followed 
by another diary extract, which was undoubtedly written immediately 
after it in the original daybook. B 31-32 refers to the king’s sitting 
down; an identical passage occurs in the “Annals” of Thutmose III: 
Urk. IV 655.6. With the daybook extracts finished as to location, the 
scribe returns to an account of the arrival of the messengers — this 
time, Egyptian scouts who bring two captive Hittites (B 33ff.). This 
section is quite similar to the Shasu section mentioned above (B 8); the 
scribe has even repeated the iit.in. After succeeding discus- 
sions in which the army commanders are addressed, possibly derived 
from the daybook, the narration resumes (‘S: B 52ff.). B75, not 
included in the above list, appears at first to be an infinitival report. 
However, it is used as a “setting” for the resultant action and, although 
derived from the war diary, does not serve any historical purpose here. 
Subsequent to this setting phrase is the last historical narration: B 78. 
This clause is in the Sdm.f form (and quite possibly equivalent to 
Middle Egyptian emphatic Sdm.n.f) and is derived from d3t msdt 


88. See my remarks in GM 33 (1979): 47-54, with regard to the phrase rs m ‘nf: it need 
not always refer to the beginning of a day. 
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*Irnt. One last note: B 81-82 might also be derived from a war diary: 
“Then the infantry and the chariotry of his majesty were discomforted 
before them when going northward to where his majesty was.” This 
key sentence reveals the fact that the king’s army tried to help 
Ramesses but was unable to do so, as the Hittites had cleverly 
penetrated the long strung-out Egyptian force and were about to 


The Original Daybook Accounts Restored 
iD 


ca 


' attack the Pharaoh himself. 


h3t-sp 5 3bd 2 Smw sw 9 
n't m hd [m T3-mri| 

h3t-sp 5 3bd 2 Smw sw 9+x 
s§ p3 htm T3rw 


. h3t-sp 5 3bd X Smw sw 9+x+y 


spr r R‘-ms-sw mry *Imn 
(possibly with a following 
p3 dmi nty m tz int p3 ‘¥) 


. h3t-sp 5 3bd X Smw sw 10+x+y 


wd3 m hd m st tn 


. h3t-sp 5 3bd 3 Smw sw 8 


pht r tz tst Kds 


. h3t-sp 5 3bd 3 Smw sw 9 


rs nfr m ‘nh wd3 snb m im3w 
n hm.f hr tst rsyt nt Kds 


. h3t-sp 5 3bd 3 Smw sw 9 


wd3 m hd m st tn 


. h3t-sp 5 3bd 3 Smw sw 9 


spr r h3w rsy dmin Sbin 


. h3t-sp 5 3bd 3 Smw sw 9 


n‘tm hd m st tn 


. h3t-sp 5 3bd 3 Smw sw 9 


d3t msdt nt *Irnt 


. h3t-sp 5 3bd 3 Smw sw 9 


spr r mhty imnty Kds 


. h3t-sp 5 3bd 3 Smw sw 9 


w3h ihy im 


. h3t-sp 5 3bd 3 Smw sw 9 


smnt hr mhty dmi n Kds hr 
tz rwit imntt n’ Irnt 


. h3t-sp 5 3bd 3 Smw sw 9 


? 
sndm im 


P 28 and 29 


P30 


E33 
P 36 


P 36 and B 1 (date, minus 
one) 


B 4 and B 1 (date) 

B 7 (first half) and B 1 
(date) 

B 7 (second half) 

B 29 (first half; see P 37 
for a bland report) 

P 38 

P 40 and B 29 (second half) 


B 30 


P 75 and B 31-32 


B 31-32° 
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. h3t-sp 5 3bd 3 Smw sw 10 
hst m htp r T3-mri P 333 
16. h3t-sp 5 3bd 4 Smw sw x 
pht m htp r T3-mrir Pr-R‘-ms-s(w) 
‘3-nhtw P 338 
17. h3t-sp 5 3bd 4 Smw sw x+y 
htp m ‘h P 339 
1. V.10.9 
Proceeding northwards [from Egypt]. 
2. V.10.9+x 
Passing the fortress of Sile. 
3. V.X.9+x+y 
Reaching Ramesses-mery-Amun (the city which 
is in the valley of cedar). 
4. V.X.10+x+y 
: Proceeding northwards from this place. 
5. V.11.8 
Reaching the hill country of Kadesh. 
6. V.11.9 
A good awakening in 1.p.h. in the tent of his ma- 
jesty upon the southern hill country of Kadesh. 
(A ae 
Proceeding northwards from this place. 
8. V.11.9 
Arriving at the vicinity south of the city of Shabtuna. 
9. V.11.9 
Proceeding northwards from this place. 
10. V.11.9 
Crossing the ford of the Orontes. 
11 V.i1L8 
Arriving at the northwest of Kadesh. 
12. ¥.11.9 
Pitching a tent there. 
13, V.11.9 
Settling down at the north of the city of Kadesh on 
the western side of the Orontes. 
14. V.11.9 
Sitting down there. 
15. V.11.10 
Peacefully turning back to Egypt. 
16. V.12.x 


Peacefully reaching Egypt at the city of Pi- 
Ramesses, Great of Victories. 
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17.. VALX+Y 
Resting in the palace. 


With these infinitival reports established, it is a simple matter to 
analyze the placement of the iw.tw formula in P 76. B 31-32 pre- 
cedes the account of the two Egyptian messengers narrated in B 33ff. 
. That report can be seen from the above chart to be exactly parallel with 
P 76, as P75 parallels B 31-32. But the iw.tw formula of P 76 is 
immediately followed by a common phrase in which Ramesses dons his 
armor and enters into the fray (P 76, second half and following). This 
does not occur in the account in the “Bulletin”; instead, Ramesses 
confers with his army commanders after learning that the Hittite king is 
camped nearby, outside of Kadesh (B 33ff.). 

If the above analysis is correct, how should the long section of 
P 41-74 be considered? A careful reading of that passage will reveal that 
it is a highly literary account of the events leading up to the situation at 
Kadesh. In other words, it is a background to the iw.tw phrase of 
P 76; P 75, nicely introduced by ist, serves to switch the reader back 
to the main narrative, which the scribe had abandoned after P 40. P 41, 
.in fact, begins with ist, thus making us aware that a new section 
exists, different from the narrative that precedes it. This ensuing lengthy 
passage contains typical vocabulary and grammatical forms consistent 
with shorter military texts. In fact, P 43-47 repeats the list of Hittite 
allies (seventeen in all) that the scribe named at the beginning of the 
text.®’ P 41-74 is thus merely a literary backdrop for the clash at 
Kadesh; the scribe has even omitted the description of the conference as 
narrated in B 33ff. If the reader desired a more detailed account, he had 
recourse to the “Bulletin.” The following chart will further aid in 
demonstrating these conclusions: 


r B 

28-36 
4-28 

37 parallel to 29 (first half) 

38-39 

40 29 (second half) 
30 

75 <a 
31-32 


76 (first half) 


33-34* 
oe 35-40 (first half) 


89. On this question, the remarks of Gardiner, The Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses II 
(Oxford, 1960), pp. 14-15, n. to P 2-6, are indispensable. 
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Background—— 41 40 (second half) 
42 parallel to 41-42 
43-47 parallel to 42-48 (list of countries, 
in different order) 
48-53 
49-63 
54-55 (see P 70) parallel to 64 
65-67 


68-71 (reply of officers) 
72-74 (command given) 


55-64 (location of army) 
65-70 (policy of Hittites) 


75-80 
71-73 (Hittite attack) 
74 parallel to 81 
82-84 
76: second half parallel to 85 (with the switch of 4‘ 
“to appear,” and 4°, 
“to rage” 
77 86 


* In this and the following sections, three subdivisions from B 33 to B 67 can be 
determined: (1) B 33-39 — arrival and opening speeches of the king and the captured 
Hittites; (2) B 40-51 — the main speech to the king, which the iw.tw phrase of P 76, 
first half, disguises; and (3) B 52-67 — the king’s reply and comments. 


From this table it is now clear where the “bulletin” logically proceeds 
(including the speeches) and where the “Poem” places the background 
information. In the “Bulletin” the setting for the eventual battle is only 
revealed to the king through the speech of the captured Hittites. Thus B 
actually preserves the more correct account as the events naturally 
occurred than P. The latter has a background section (P 41-74), which is 
an interpolation into the logical development of the narrative. 

A final analysis of these two compositions can now be attempted. 
With the war diary extracts reviewed, all that remains is to cover the use 
of the literary embellishments. 


The “Bulletin” 


1. Phrases beginning with ist: 
. B 3: In the heading and not in the narrative. 
. B 18: Introduces the speech of the two Shasu; no narrative use. 
. B21: Introduces a reflection by the author on the Hittite strategy; 
again, no narrative use. In B 22, an indirect speech begins. 
d. B75: A setting phrase, but also derived from the daybook. B 75 
actually resumes the historical narrative (see B 31-32) after the 
background information is given; it is thus a literary heading and 


a of & 
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not properly in chronological order with the narrative; note the 
temporal use of wnn. 


2. Phrases with m-ht: 


B5: “After these things, at the time of morning.” This phrase 


of 


a. 


intro- 
duces the day of the Battle of Kadesh and is used after the 
daybook “rising of the king” in B 4. 


3. Phrases beginning with ‘h'.n....: 


. B52: There is no parallel in the P text as this section records the 


address (‘S) of Ramesses to his high officials — it does not 
belong to the narrative historical tradition. 


. B 72: This follows immediately upon the speech portions of the text 


and refers to the king’s commanding his army to hasten. It is part 
of the narrative historical tradition. 


. B 81: Parallel to P 74 and referring to the effects of the Hittite 


attack. 


. B 83: Similar to B 81. Observe that the variant texts begin with 


ist (KRI II 119.4 and 5). This must be a mistake, however, as 
ist is never used in the “Bulletin” to begin a narrative historical 
section. 


. B 84: Again continuing the narrative. This phrase is very short and 


precedes the “reaction” section, B 85. 

B 88: The last example: the king mounts his horse. This is not 
paralleled in P, but rather in the captions accompanying the 
reliefs: R 18 — KRI Il 134.12. 


4. Phrases with wn.in.f hr Sdm: 

B 84: A short sentence immediately preceding the “reaction” of the 
king in B 85. Note the omission in the R, and I variants; appar- 
ently this phrase was just a literary addition (KRI II 119.9/10). 


. B 104: One of a series of variants has this form (Lz: KRI II 122.13); 


others prefer to use the past continuative (R,; and I: KRI I 
122.14-15). A different grammatical form also appears in the L; 
text (KRI II 122.12). 


5. Phrases with §dm.in.f: 
B 12: A speech heading — dd.in hm.f n.sn. 


_ B35: The opening speech of the king — dd.in hm.f. 


B 54: A good dd.in hm.f example. 


6. The conjunctive: 
B 11: As Hintze has shown, in Late Egyptian literary texts the 
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conjunctive is extremely rare in narratives but quite common in 
speeches. This is a good example of that observation.” 

b. B 67: An original “to say to us — ‘They have come’”; dd is an 
infinitive. The I variant demonstrates a scribal switch to the 
conjunctive in a surcharge (KRI II 115.16, n. a — a). 

c. B71: Continuing a speech; a clause of consequence seems reason- 
able.” : 


The “Bulletin” can thus be divided into the following arrangement: 
1. Date and name of the king: B 1-2; 
2. General setting: B 3; 
3. Narration: B 4-108; 
4. Conclusion: B 109-110 (oath — with additions in some vari- 
ants). 


The third section can be analyzed more deeply with the literary forms 
noted: 


1. DAYBOOK B4 
a. Narrative additions B 5-6 
(i) m-ht.... B5 
(ii) Literary embellishment B6 
2. DAYBOOK B7 
a. Narrative: opens with Infinitive + in + Noun B 8-17 
(i) Speech of the Shasu B 8-11 
(ii) Speech of the king: dd.in hm.f B 12-17 
b. Background narrative (reflection on events) B 18-20 
(i) Real intention of the Shasu: opening 
with ist dd B 18-20 
(ii) Outline of the Hittite strategy: opening 
with ist B 21-28 
3. DAYBOOK B 29-32 
a. Narrative: opens with Infinitive + in + Noun B 33-51 
(i) Speech of the king: dd.in hm.f B 35 
(ii) Reply of the Hittite scouts: ddt.n.sn B 36-37 
(iii) Reply of the king: dd.n hm.f B 38-39 


90. Untersuchungen zu Stil und Sprache Neudgyptischer Erzahlungen 1, pp. 61-62. For 
further comments, see Frandsen, An Outline of the Late Egyptian Verbal System (Copen- 
hagen, 1974), pp. 112-52, especially pp. 122-27, 80. 

91. Frandsen, op. cit., pp. 140-45. He would argue in this case for a consecutive 
conjunctive. 
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_ (iv) Main speech of the scouts; serves as a 


reflective passage: dd.n.sn ‘ B 40-51 

b. Second narrative: ‘h‘.n §dm.n.f Form B 52-71 

(i) Speech of the king: dd.in hm.f B 54-67 

(ii) Speech of the high officials: dd.n wrw B 68-71 
c. Narrative resumed again: opens with 

‘hin + passive §dm.f B 72-74 
d. Setting narration: opens with ist wnn hm.f 

sndm (.w) B 75-80 
e. Narration resumes: opens with a ‘h‘’.n B 81-.. .* 


Sdm.n.f Form 


* From this point, the narrative is interspersed with many rhetorical asides, such as 
B 85-87, which follows three narrative ‘h‘.n. ... — forms in B 81, 83, and 84; see the 
resumption of the narrative in B 88 immediately followed by the empty phraseology of 
B 89ff. These passages are omitted, as they are devoid of historical interest. 

See the list of the parallels between B, P, and the reliefs (R) on pp. 182-85. Much of 
this later section is merely literary imagery added to glorify the Pharaoh. 


From this chart, it is easy to see that the narrative forms play a 
relatively minor role in providing historical details for the text. The 
daybook excerpts are the main core. Observe further that the setting 
portion of B 75 introduces the attack of the Hittites and so may be 
considered the specific background to the battle itself. If this is so, only a 
minor alteration need be made in the chart. 

The chart also demonstrates how careful the Egyptian scribe was in 
constructing the narrative. He first provided a date plus the titles and 
epithets of the king. Then he gave a generalized reference to this 
campaign (B 3); such introduction also occur in the “Annals” of Thut- 
mose III and the Karnak and Memphis Stelae of Amunhotpe II. In 
addition, it is clear from this analysis that there was a distinct avoidance 
of the narrative use of wn.in.f hr $dm—this can also be seen in 
other texts, such as the Kamose Stela, or even the K and M Stelae of 
Amunhotpe II. The scribe also used ‘h‘.n — somewhat infrequently 
(mainly ‘h‘.n Sdm.n.f or ‘hn + passive §dm.f). Naturally, the 
daybook excerpts are few, since only one day was covered. The 
§dm.in.f forms appear to be employed only with the verb dd, “to 
say,” and thereby highlight the narrative opening of each speech. 


The Poem 


The so-called “Poem” was simply a narration of the victories accomp- 
lished by the king in his fifth regnal year, on his second campaign of 
victory (P 1: KRI I 3.2/5). 
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1. Title: 

a. P 1-6: Note that a list of the Hittite allies is given; however, unlike 
the other references in P 43-47 and B 42-58, only fourteen are 
named.” The reason for this remains obscure, unless the other 
four countries were not really part of the Hittite coalition (al- 
though this seems improbable) or they were relatively unimpor- 
tant, especially in comparison to the great kingdoms of Hatti, 
Ugarit, Arzawa, Kadesh, Charchemish, and Naharain. However, 
the scribe has also left out Aleppo, which was certainly no minor 
city. 

2. Phrases with ist: 


a. P 7: Employed at the opening of a lengthy rhetorical section 
(P 7-24). 

b. P25: Introduces the narrative, but not the first daybook report 
(P 28). 


c. P35: After a series of daybook excerpts (P 28 and P 30) inter- 
spersed with literary additions, the scribe places Ramesses at one. 
of his strongholds. This phrase follows a literary Ar-m-ht in P 34 
and is probably subordinate to it. P 35 is derived from the war 
journal and is, in fact, the first reference to Ramesses in Syria. 

d. P 41: Interrupts the narrative flow to introduce a setting to the main 
section. The literary arrangement of P can be noted in the chart 
on p. 170. P 41ff. serve as a iw.tw report presenting the back- 
ground information to the war. Hence, although the ist is in a 
narrative section, that passage is not chronologically in order, 
and it does not itself refer to the king’s journey. 

e. P 54-55: Contained in the reflective section of the text. 

f. P56: It is possible to maintain that the previous two lines (P 54-55) 
are an interpolation into the text, as they are somewhat repeti- 
tious of P 41ff. and do not add much to the narrative. In this 
section, the relative positions of the two armies are mentioned, as 
well as the Egyptian situation prior to the Hittite attack. 

g. P64: Following a main iw Sdm.n.f clause in P 63 and subordi- 
nate to it; describes the geographical setting of the Egyptian army. 
This passage seems to have had a daybook basis. 

h. P65: In contrast to the preceding two lines (P 63-64), this phrase 
refers to the Hittite position at the time of battle. 

i. P67: Areflective portion; note that P. Sallier III omits the particle. 
The section refers to the fact that the Hittite chariots hold three 
men. 


92. Gardiner, The Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses II, pp. 14-15. 
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P 75: A daybook phrase, serving as the setting to the iw.tw in 
P 76. Note how detailed the account is. A question should be 
raised here as to whether this clause is actually subordinate to the 
wn.in phrase that precedes it (P 74); Gardiner, in his transla- 
tion of the Kadesh Inscriptions, does, in fact, do so.” Note, 
however, that it leads up to the iw.tw phrase of P 76, for P 75 
is, in fact, the background for the arrival of news of the Hittite 
strategy. 

P 143: Repeats P 65 to remind the reader of the situation. This 
section follows a personal narration by the king. 

P 166: See B 106. Again, in a literary and not in a narrative section. 


P. Sallier III contains a simple mistake: ist, | , was read 
as iw plus the following suffix pronoun of the third person (st 
is, of course, the dependent personal pronoun for the third 


PAALA 
person): i.e. 1, fo 
3. Phrases with ‘h\.n....: 

P 37: Placed between a daybook report (P 37) and a bare initial 
§dm.n.f, derived from the war diary (P 38). P 37 is a narrative 
“filler” to the infinitival reports. 

P 76, first half: The iw.tw phrase. 

P 76, second half: The “reaction” portion of the text (P 76 [second 
half]-P 79); note how the scribe has separated it from the 
iw.tw passage. 

P 80: The narrative is resumed with this form after P 76 (second 
half)-P 79. 

P 81: The narrative is continued. 

P 92: A very rhetorical section: Ramesses speaks to his personal 
god. Note the variant in P. Sallier III, with “h’.n dd hm. f instead 
of ‘h‘.n dd.n hm f. 

P 147: The narrative is resumed after a lengthy nonhistorical pas- 
sage (P 92-146). This section in turn ends with a switch into 
imagery (P 153) and then returns to the personal narration by 
Ramesses (P 154); that section, too, is nonhistorical. 

P 208: Again, used to introduce a speech, as in P 92. This time, 
Ramesses’ shield bearer speaks to his master. In addition, the text 
switches back from the first person to the third. 

P 214: Ramesses responds to the query. 

P 221: Following wn.in.f hr sdm in P 220, this section con- 
tinues the narrative resumed in that line; see P 81. 


Ibid., p. 9. 
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k. P 223 bis.: Only in P. Sallier III and hence an addition to the main 
- narrative. The king calls (‘s) to his army. 

1. P 235: A return to the narrative after Ramesses’ valor has halted 
the Hittite attack; note the use of the first person. The following 
passages return to rhetoric. 

. P 251: Again, used to introduce a speech. 

P 300: A resumption of the narrative, which is preceded by three 
wn.in.f hr §dm’s (P 290, 291, and 295). This line introduces 
the letter of the Hittite king (P 301). 

o. P 321: Introduces the end of_the fighting; paralleled by P 276 
(which does not employ ‘h‘.n §dm.n.f). Note that P. Sallier III 
returns to the third person, although the other variants do not. 
The passage is, however, mere rhetoric and the question that 
ought to be raised here is whether this line was affected by the 
subsequent first-person narration in P 323 and 326. 

p. P 323: Introduces the final narration. 

q. P 326: Continuation of the narrative. 

r. P 331: Identical in use to the two examples above. 


P A 


serving to introduce a speech (even P 321 describes an event in the 
battle). Nowhere is this grammatical form used for imagery, bombast, 
or rhetoric. It often resumes a descriptive section or is used with the 
narrative proper. Another common use is its occurrence with dd, “to 
say,” as an introduction to a speech. As might be expected, ‘h‘.n.... 
often follows daybook extracts or wn.in.f hr $dm’s (P 37, 76, 208, 
and 300). In two cases, the textual variants use wn.in.f kr Sdm 
(P 81 —P. Chester Beatty III, and P 331 — P. Sallier III). 

With respect to the text as a whole, Gardiner remarked that the scribe 
often shifted from the third person to the first and back again.” Accord- 
ing to him, this was one of the major defects of the composition. 
However, a perusal of those places where the text alternates does not 
reveal sloppy scribal editing. Almost all of Gardiner’s examples — 
P 110, 144-45, 166, 208, 214, 220, 251, and 331 — are in the narrative 
section of the text and do not belong to the highly rhetorical speeches of 
the king. This has led me to conclude that such shifting occurred as a 
result of the scribe’s having to make Ramesses speak to the god Amun 
(and later the shield bearer and the high officials) in a direct address — 
hence the need for the first person in such passages and, as a result, the 
need for a smooth grammatical transition. 


94. Ibid., p. 20, n. to P 110. 
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1. P 110: Gardiner stated that “one would have expected the recital 
of events to be resumed in the third person. Instead of this, Ramesses 
continues to speak in the first person.”* However, P 110 follows 
directly upon P 109, a speech by the Pharaoh to Amun, and so neither 
commences a section nor concludes one. The passage is both narrative 

_as well as reflective — a portion of the composition in which the scribe 
depicts Ramesses remembering the battle. The entire passage ends in 
P 142 as P 143, commencing with ist, introduces a third-person 
narrative, which is subordinate. The complete section is a personal 
statement by the king, nothing more. Narrative portions may enter into 
such a passage, but do not alter its type. 

2. P 144-45: Gardiner mistook this “lapse” into the third person by 
failing to note the return to the historical narrative P 143 (with ist). 
There is a shift back to the first person in P 154, but this is due to the 
addition of imagery and rhetoric beginning in P 153. At P 154, the 
scribe cleverly changes from third to first person without any grammati- 
cal indication (a bare Sdm.n.f is used). 

3. P 166: Again there is a change to the third person, but once more 
Gardiner failed to note the ist. There is no “lapse” here, but simply a 
new literary element in operation. Gardiner should have stressed the 
change in P 167, wherein the scribe has shifted back to the first person 
by turning to another speech by the king (rhetorical, of course), this 
time to the army. To do so, a change into the first-person singular was 
needed; the phrase of P166 is subordinate. 

4. P 208: Note the use of ‘h‘.n —to open this speech passage; hence 
the return to the third person. Observe further that the passage de- 
scribes Menna’s speech to his king (Menna being Ramesses’ shield 
bearer). Thus, he addresses the Pharaoh as “his majesty.” 

5. P 214: Again, a phrase similar to the one above. P 208-13 is 
resumed with ‘h‘.n Sdm.n.f in P 214. The scribe switches to the first 
person for the speech (P 215) ; but this is the standard pattern for all the 
rhetorical addresses in this composition. 

6. P 220: A resumption of the historical narrative; the scribe has 
used the third person and wn.in.f hr Sdm. The switch to the first 
person occurs in P 222. 

7. P 251-52: A ‘hin §dm.n.f separating this section from the 
rhetorical passages that precede it. The king addresses his high officials _ 
and speaks to them in the first person (see P 258), although the dd 
phrase is introduced in the third person. 

8. P 331: The ‘h‘.n Sdm.n.f form introduces the reader to a narra- 


95. Ibid., p. 20. 
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tive section in the third person. The variants of K, and P. Sallier III in 
P 332 preserve the correct account. L, and K, employ the first person, 
which is incorrect, inasmuch as not only is the ensuing passage in the 
daybook tradition (P 333), and those passages always use the imperson- 
al third person, but P 332 refers to the command to return home, which 
also must be in the third person. Note that K, continues the first person 
account in P 332. 

As can be seen, the “Poem” preserves a regular and eis organized 
account. The supposed “lapses” in the use of the personal pronouns 
have been shown to represent the different literary traditions employed 
in this text. See the chart on pp. 172-73 below for a more detailed 
analysis. 


4. wn.in.f hr Sdm phrases: 

a. P 40: The two papyrus variants (Chester Beatty III and P. Raifé) 
have a wn.in.f hr §dm instead of the daybook account found 
in the hieroglyphic texts. A clear textual alteration. 

b. P 74: Continuing the narrative. 

c. P 81: Chester Beatty III has a variant of wn.in.f hr Sdm in- 
stead of the more correct ‘h‘.n — . However, the meaning remains 
the same. The passage is in the narrative style, continuing P 80. 

d. P 207: Referring to Ramesses’ shield bearer; the narrative is still in 
the first person. This passage follows the bie temporal clause 
beginning with hr ir-dr (“Now when....”) in P 205, and 
continues the narrative. 

e. P 229: Used in the first-person narrative. 

f. P 290: Resumes the narrative after a rhetorical section (P 278-89) ; 
still in the first person. 

g. P 291: Continues the first-person narration. 

h. P 295-296: Refers to the letter of the Hittite king (which is pure 
Egyptian rhetoric). 

i. P 327: An interpolation by three of the variants; no historical signifi- 
cance. Note the addition in P. Sallier III. 

5. Temporal clauses: (all past) 

a. P 34: hr m-ht hrww sw3(.w) hr nn: This is an old construction, 
later replaced in Late Egyptian literary texts by hr ir m-ht.™ 
Here it serves as a split from the rhetorical and nondaybook 
passages preceding it (P 31-33) and the daybook setting in P 35, 
the latter beginning with ist: “Now when days had passed by 
these things, his majesty was in. . 


96. See the remarks in the works cited above, n. 32, plus Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar3, 
p. 133, §178, and n. 27a. 
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b. P 36: Here the temporal hr m-ht is used to separate two infinitival 
reports — “proceeding north” and a “reaching.” The latter phrase 
continues the main temporal clause: “Now when his majesty 
reached . . . then his majesty went ahead” (‘h.n.f + Old Perfective 
of a verb of motion: P 36-37). 

c. P 205: “Now when... .”: Ar ir-dr. This temporal phrase turns 
from a first-person narration by the king to the speech of Ramesses’ 
Shield bearer, Menna. The main sentence is followed by 
P 207 — “Then he became dismayed” [wn.in.f hr Sdm: see 
(d) in section 4 above]. 

d. P 224: As with P 205, this example i is contained in a section using the 
first person. The text has Ar ir m-dr in P. Sallier III as in 
P 205, KRI II 66.6; the following clause begins in P 229 
(wn.in. f hr Sdm). 

6. hd-t3: 

a. P 277: The only preserved example of this literary form. The section 
refers to the opening of the second day at Kadesh after Ramesses 
has desisted from battle (P 276: in the first person). 

7. $dm pw ir.n.f phrases: 

_ This phrase is, of course, a good Middle Egyptian literary construction, 
but very archaic in later texts. In P 28, n‘t pw ir.n hm f m hd disguises 
a daybook account of n‘t m hd. P 83, smt pw ir.n hmf r nw 
n-h3.f — “Then his majesty went forth in order to look about him” — 
may also be derived from the war diary. It precedes a highly specific pas- 
sage in which the king finds that he is hemmed in (P 84ff.). This presents 
the problem of trying to determine from which daybook account the 
phrase originated. Since it does not refer to the beginning of the battle 
and the king’s first moves to determine the situation, perhaps a Smt 
phrase was the original account. Another sdm pw ir.n.f clause ap- 
pears in the Raifé Papyrus for P 36. Although the passage is broken, the 
text preserves a variant grammatical form for the usual daybook pattern. 
This is a good example demonstrating the scribal switch from the war 
journal into the more literary form. A similar scribal variant is present in 
the P. Sallier III passage of P 80 (which has krp (pw) in.n hm.f). 

The “Poem” can also be divided into its constituent members, as was 
done with the “Bulletin”: 


1. TITLE P 1-6 
(a) Epithets: ends with the king’s name P 7-24 
2. NARRATIVE P 25—-end 


The narrative itself can be subdivided as follows, with the original 
daybook passages separated from the text: 
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I. The Background to Ramesses’ Trip to Syria 


1. HISTORICAL NARRATIVE: opens with ist P 25-27 
2. DAYBOOK P 28, first half 
(a) Narrative additions P 28, second half- 
P 29 
3. DAYBOOK P 30, first half 
(a) Epithets and narrative additions P 30, second half- 
P32 
(b) Narrative comment P33 


II. Ramesses in Syria, before the Battle 
(introduced by hr m-ht. . . . in P 34) 


1. DAYBOOK: takes the place of the general setting 


in B 3 P35 
2. DAYBOOK: actually two, connected by Ar-m-ht P 36 
(a) Historical narrative and literary image P 37 
3. DAYBOOK P 38 
(a) Historical addition: notes that the army of 
Amun was with the king P 39 
4. DAYBOOK P 40 
(a) Historical narrative; list of the enemy 
lands: opens with ist P 41-53 


(b) Historical background: opens with ist P 54-74 
(i) Reflection on the Hittite position; 


opens with ist P 54-55 
(ii) Reflection on the Egyptian position; 
opens with ist P 56-62 
(iii) Reflection on the Egyptian strategy 
again; opens with iw Sdm.n.f P 63-64 
(iv) Reflection on the Hittite strategy 
again; opens with ist P 65-70 
(c) Resumption of the narrative; opens 
with ‘h“.n.... P 71-74 
(i) Hittite action P 71-73 
(ii) Egyptian action: opens with wn.in.f hr 
§dm P 74 
5. DAYBOOK: setting, opens with ist P75 
6. iw.tw PHRASE P 76, first half 
(a) Rhetorical additions; reaction of king P 76, second half— 
P 79 


Note the repetition of P 70 from P 55, with the particle mk. P 70 is 
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employed to return the reader from the historical background to the 
narrative flow of events. 

The chart above covers the first phase of Ramesses’ affairs in Syria, 
up to the actual fighting between the Egyptians and the Hittites. 
Observe how carefully the scribe has inserted the background informa- 
tion into the text. When the iw.tw formula is read, the reader knows 
all the facts pertinent to the situation; a detailed setting is repeated for 
emphasis (P 75 with P 40). The following section relates the actual 
battles. However, the scribe has transformed the historical event into a 
personal victory for Ramesses. Instead of a sober narrative of the Hittite 
charge followed by the Egyptian counterattack, there are numerous 
rhetorical asides by the Pharaoh plus the imagery of the clash of forces. 
In P 88, that section shifts for the first time to the first person, with no 
literary introduction; very early, the scribe moves into this new mode of 
reporting. A change back to the third person occurs in P 92, but this is 
due more to the formal nature of the phrase “Then his majesty spoke” 
(‘h‘.n dd.n hm.f) than to scribal error, as Gardiner viewed it.” In 
P 110, the address of the king takes the first person, whereas in P 143 
the narrative resumes the third person (opening with ist). After the 
list of the Hittite allies, there is another shift back to the first person 
(P 154). The short interpolation of P 166 (in the third person) is clearly 
out of place (see the parallel in B 106, in the first person) and the text 
resumes in P 167, still in the “I” style. In P 205, after a literary transfer 
to a dialogue between Ramesses and Menna, his shield bearer, the 
scribe returns to the third person (P 208) with ‘h‘.n dd.n.f and then 
back to the first person in P 215, after another ‘h‘.n dd.nf in P 214. 
P 220 commences another section (paralleling P 81) in the third person 
and P 222 opens the third major passage in the “I” style (P 222-250). In 
this portion of the composition the returning Egyptian army praises its 
king. With P 251, there occurs the standard third-person use of ‘h’.n 
dd.n.f for the speeches of Ramesses. In P 253, the action is continued 
with the expected first person; there is another address Fy Ramesses. 
The first day of battle action ends and a literary hd tz iutroduces the 
affairs of the second day (P 277-330). One might subdivide that portion 
into: P 277-99 — the battle; P 300-20 — the Hittite overtures of peace 
(including the letter); and P 321-30 — concluding remarks. Almost all 
is rhetoric here, and the composition is in the first person. 

With these remarks in mind, this third section can be subdivided: 


97. The Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses II, p. 20 (n. to P 110). 
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Third First 
Person Person 
| A. Narrative: ‘h'.n—... P 80-91 
P 87 P 88 a 
P 92: P 91 (1) Speech of king to. 
‘h‘.n dd.n hm.f god Amun P 92-140 
| ee 
P 143: P 142 ~ B. Narrative: reflective 
ist | portion; parallels P65 =P. 143-53 
P 153 P 154 (1) Rhetorical P 154-207 


P 208: P 207 (2) Speech of Menna P 208-13 
‘hn dd.n.f n hm.f 
P 209 
P 214 P 213 (3) Speech of the king P 214-19 
‘hin dd.n hm.f 
F215 
P 220: P 219 C. Narrative: parallels 
wn.in.f hr Sdm | P 8iff. P 220-330 
P 222 (1) Rhetorical: iw.i.... P 222-50 


P 251-2: P 250 (2) Speech of king: 
| ‘hi n—.... P 251-75 
‘h‘.n dd.n hm.f 
(3) End of the first day’s 
fighting (see P 321), 
in the narrative style P 276 


(4) The second day’s 


fighting: hd-tz.... | P 277-99 
(5) The Hittite letter: 
‘hin rdinf.... P 300-20 


(6) The end of fighting 
and conclusion: 
A‘n—... P 321-30 


P 331 P 330 . Narrative: combined with 
war report: ‘h'.n—.... P 331-32 


H—+AHHHHH 
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The final section of this composition returns to the war diary: 


(1) Daybook P 333, first 
half 
(a) Epithets and additions P 333, second 
half — 337 
(2) Daybook P 338 
(3) Daybook P 339 
(a) Literary additions P 340-end 


As the above chart shows, the first-person accounts of Ramesses were 
blended into the narrative very effectively. The shift to the “I” style at 
the beginning of the battle section is done quite well (P 88). At the close 
of the first-person account in P 330, the scribe reintroduces the histori- 
cal narrative with ‘h‘.n §dm.n.f in P 331. That line, however, contains 
a scribal error in K and L, where the first person appears instead of the 
more correct third person; the scribes may have been misled by the 
previous section. The third person continues in P 332 and following. 

The charts on pp. 159-60 end with P 77 and B 86; there are two main 
reasons for this cut-off point. One, the daybook narrative ceases in B 
and the historical narratives are no longer parallel; the succeeding 
sections in both P and B are of the actual battle, and the literary 
influences are very great. The second reason is simply that I did not wish 
to deal with the relief captions (R: see KRI II 129-147) since they, at 
this point, parallel both P and B.” For a further comparison of P, B, and 
R, see the chart on pages 182-85 at the end of this chapter. 

The frequent use of first person narration by the king in these texts is 
yet another indication that-they were written as records of the king’s 
personal glory and heroic valor, and might better be described as 
“Heroic Deeds” rather than “Annals.”” 


APPENDIX A 


List of key narrative passages referring to the king in the Tomb Biogra- 
phy of Ahmose Son of Ebana 


1. Urk. IV 3.7: The only place in which the scribe uses a iw 
§dm.tw hr phrase.’® The passage intro- 


98. Ibid., pp. 35-45. 

99. Grapow, Studien, p. 6. 

100. Davies notes that the preceding wn.hr.f hr §dm may belong to a different tradition, 
that of the “Sporting King” [JEA 59 (1973): 244], and notes Vandersleyen’s treatment of 
the section (Les Guerres d’Amosis, pp. 30-31). Actually, the iw hms.tw hr is in 
contrast to that passage and properly introduces a new section. It is succeeded in the same 
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2. Urk. 


3. Urk. 


4. Urk. 


NN 


7. Urk. 


8. Urk. 


9. Urk. 


10. Urk. 


11. Urk. 
12. Urk. 


13. Urk. 


14. Urk. 


. Urk. 
Urk. 
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IV 3.10-11: 


IV 3.16: 


IV 4.3: 


IV 4.10: 
IV 4.14-15: 


IV 5.4-6: 


IV 5.7: 


[IV 5.12: 


IV 5.16-6.1: 


IV 6.2: 
IV 6.3-4: 


IV 6.11-12: 


IV 6.13-14: 


duces the narrative of the author’s battle 
deeds by turning to the king’s exploits. The 
expected form would be wn.in.tw hr hmst, 
as in Urk. IV 4.14. 

wn.in.f hr dm: the scribe prefers tw here, 
as in the preceding example, instead of hm.f 
or .f; the difference is stylistic. 

“Then fighting was repeated in this place” 
‘h‘.n. .. .—A general phrase and not derived 
from any military report. It is used to intro- 
duce Ahmose’s further acts of prowess. 

In this case, wn.in.tw hr $dm disguises a 
daybook account. Like example 1 above, it 
is employed as an introduction to the war 
deeds of Ahmose son of Ebana. 

As with examples 1 and 4 above. 

Two wn.in.f hr §dm’s summarize the ac- 
tion. Note the switch to hm.f in Urk. IV 
4.15, which is merely stylistic. 

A literary hr-m-ht introduces a back- 
ground section, to which is appended an 
original infinitival account. 

wn.in.f hr §dm with a statement; not from 
the journal, but rather a common passage in 
iw. tw texts. 

A daybook extract. 

The introduction setting to the next section: 
Rh wes 

A daybook extract.’” 

wn.in.f hr §dm used for a narrative section, 
possibly derived from the war journal. 
‘h‘.n.. .. for the introduction, and an added 
phrase common in iw. tw texts. 

wn.in.f hr §dm employed for the narrative, 
possibly from a daybook report. 


line by another wn.tr.f hr Sdm and a ‘h‘.n §dm.n.f construction (the latter is a 
continuative) when the scribe wishes to return to the narrative of the personal deeds of 
the sailor Ahmose (Urk. IV 3.8-9). Sethe’s indention for Urk. IV 3.8 is incorrect, as that 
phrase is independent of the one preceding. 
101. If gm.t(w) in hm.f is read, once can still maintain that an original daybook account 
lies behind the passage. 
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15. Urk. IV 7.1-2: The heading, but subsidiary to the reference 
of Ahmose son of Ebana in Urk. IV 6.17. 

16. Urk, IV 7.3-6: A generalized statement about the defeat of 
the enemy, beginning with wn. in hm. fr 
skr. 

TY... Ore. TV ¥12: wn.in.tw hr hhy employed for a narrative. 

18. Urk. 1V 8.5-7: A heading section, again subsidiary to the 
exploits of Ahmose son of Ebana. 

19. Urk. TV 8.11-12: Anunfortunately fragmentary passage be- 
ginning with wn.in hm.f, which seems to 
have narrated a message arrival; not in the 
daybook tradition. 

20. Urk. IV 8.13~-15: In the reaction tradition; perhaps a 
sdm.in.f, but an infinitive with the subject 
introduced by in is also possible. This is the » 
only place where it occurs, although the 
phrase is stereotyped. Urk. IV 8.14 con- 
tains an infinitive. 

21. Urk. IV 8.16: Possibly a literary introduction: “These 

| things, . . . had gone by” (?). The next line 
is a rhetorical addition. 

22. Urk. IV 9.1: Not a common phrase, but definitely a 
simple literary thought parallel to “A great 
heap of corpses was made there,” as in 
Urk. IV 5.7 and 9.13. 


aoe Wie TV 9.2: Parallel to the preceding. 

24. Urk. IV 9.3-5: A daybook account with rhetorical addi- 
tions. 

25. Urk. IV 9.6: A daybook account. 

26. Urk. IV 9.8-9: A heading plus a typical literary image.'” 

27. Urk. IV 9.10: A daybook account. 

28. Urk. 1V 9.11-12: | A daybook account plus a narrative addi- 
tion. 


29. Urk. IV 9.13-14:  wn.in.f hr Sdm; see example 22. 


This study leads to the following general conclusions: 
a. ‘h‘.n.... forms. These were used only for the headings of specific 
sections (examples 10 and 13) and a general phrase (3). 


102. See Zaba, Les Maximes de Ptahhotep (Prague, 1956), p. 137; Westendorf, Das 
Gebrauch des Passivs in der klassischen Literatur der Agypter (Berlin, 1953), p. 141, n. 1; 
and also Urk. IV 1308.17; KRII 10.8, IV 13.12 and 14 and V 70.11. 
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b. Sdm.in.f forms. Possibly example 20, which is a_ typical 
literary image. 

c. hr-m-ht or m-ht. Used as introductions to sections: see 
examples 7 and 26. 

d. Infinitives. Reflect the war journal. See examples 9, 24, 25, and 
27, and possibly 11 and 20. Urk. IV 8.14 contains an infinitive. 

e. wn.in.f hr sdm.’° The most common form of. narration. 
They reflect a narrative tradition: example 2, also possibly from the 
daybook; 6, a generalized statement; 8, a common phrase; 12; 14; 16, 
again may reflect a daybook excerpt; 17; 19, fragmentary; 21, also 
broken; and 29, a duplicate of example 22. But, in addition, some of 
them may be derived from the infinitival report: 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 16. 

f. iw §dm.f. Only in example 1. 

In conclusion, the following can be noted: 

1. There is no dm pw ir.n.f form. 

2. ‘h‘.n. ... is never employed with a following verbal form for a 
specific historical event, but rather for generalized comments on the 
war. It is also used frequently in passages where Ahmose son of Ebana 
is the actor (not covered here). 

3. The headings are specific and refer the reader to the proper 
campaign. 

4. The main narrative depends upon the wn.in.f hr Sdm’s plus 
the infinitives. The two perform the admirable service of demarking 
the historical events. 


APPENDIX @ 


Comparison list of Memphis and Karnak Stelae of Amunhotpe II’™ 


Campaign 1 

1301.3 1302.1 
M h3t-sp 7 3bd 1 Smw sw 25 spr hmf r Sms-Itm 

1310.10 1310.11 
K  [h3t-sp 7 3bd 1 Smw sw 25 spr hm.f r p3 d|mi n Sms-Itm 
M 

1310.12 
K itt hm. f sp mr im kf hm. f ds.f 

1302.2 

M b3.n.f sy m 3t Srit mi m3i hs3z hr hf h3swt 


103. Hintze, Untersuchungen zu Stil und Sprache Neudgyptischer Erzdahlungen I, 
pp. 33-36. 

104. See now Helck, “Das Verfassen einer K6nigsinschrift.” The booty lists and minor 
passages have been omitted. 


2<Aefe RK 2 AR SCR STE KR TCR ER ER ER ZEBRA ZR EZR 
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1310.13 
ist sw mi m3ilhs3 hr hf! h3swt (Rinw} 
1302.3 
iw hm.[f hr] wrryt?Imn-kn s&m nfrt p3 nfr sh rn. 7 
1310.14 
broken [p3 | nfr shw rn.f 
1302.7 
d3.n hm.f *Irnt m hrw pn hr mw 
1310.18 
3bd 1 Smw sw 26 d3t hm.f mSdt *Irnt m hrw pn 
es bt 
st d3.n[hm.f msdt] ?Ir(nt! [hr her] 
m hsmk mi Rsp 
1311.2 
m hsmk mi phty Mntw W3sty 
1302.8 
‘h‘.n wdb.n.f ‘.f rm3 phwy.f 
1313 
wdb.n.f ‘.frm3 phwy n p3 t3 
1302.9 
iw.f ptr nhy n Styw iw(.w) m 
1311.4 
‘An ptr.nhm.f nhyn Styw iw(.w) hr htrw[m dmi}n Kdn_ iw(.w)m 
1302.10 
rkrk sSbwmhw n‘h3rthtrms<‘nnsw 
1311.6 
rkrk[y ]t ist hm.f s‘b.y m h‘w.f n‘h3 
1302.11 
iw hm.f hr nr m-s3.sn mi ‘ht nt bik ntry 
1311.7 
iw hm.f hr nr m-s3.[sn mi! (Mntw! m wnwt.f 
1302.12 1302.13 
hn.sn. ibw.sn bds.w whrw> — hrhrsnw.f r-mn 
1311.8 
bd§.sn dr m3.n hm.f w< [hr w‘i]m.sn 
1302.14 
p3y.sn hnty nn w‘ nb hn‘ hm.f 
1311.9 
‘A‘.n shr.n hm.f p3y.sn gnty ds.f m minb.f 
wpiw-hr.f m hps.f kni 
1302.15 


sm3 st hm.f m stt 
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1311.10 1311.11 
is[t] bfty nb [w‘r(.w)] br nn ist in.n.f p3 Sttyw hr drw [n wrryt.f] 


p3y.f htr t3y.f mrkbt h‘w.f nb n‘h3 


1302.16 

iin.f  imib.f 3w(.w) mi Mntw kny hb.n.f 
1311.13 

iin hm.f m 3wt-ib [mi] Mn[tw kny] hb.n.f 

1303.5 
spr hm.f m hntyt 

1312.2 

zbd23mw sw 10hst  mlbntyt) r T3-mri 

1303.6 
r Ny iw wr.s rmt.f nb 

1312.2 1312.4 

wd3 hm.f hr htr r dmi n Ny ist nz n Sttywn 

1303.6 
t3yw mi hmwt m hip n hm.f hrw.sn Ssp.w 1% 
1312.5 
dmi pn tz3yw mi hmwt tp sb[ty].sn hr ldw3lham.f [hrw.sn ssp (.w) 
1303.9 

ggwy spr hm.f r°Ikt 

ge)w hr ntr nfr 
1312.7 1312.8 


ist sdm.n hm.f r-dd nhy [m] nz n Sttyw nty m dmi n°Ikt hr 


1312.9 1312.10 1312.11 
ngmgm rirt shr n h3‘ tz iw‘yt n hm.f [r-bl) m p3 dmi r pn‘ hr p3 


[wr n *Ikt] nty hr mw n hm.f 
1303.10 1303.11 
Sn.n.f bin sw nb sm3.n.f st mi 
1312.12 1312.13 1312.14 
‘hinrh.nsthm.fmibf ‘h‘.n&n.n.f bin sw nb m dmi pn[sm3].n.f st hr-“(wy) 
1303.11 
ntyw n Upr di.w hr-gs m stsy 


a @ Se eS £ RP SB A Se A Se RR AS KM SB ES eM 


105. Edel, ZDPV 69 (1953): 143; however, m similar scribal error occurs in the Deir el 
Bahri Fragment of Hatshepsut (Naville, Deir el Bahari VI, pl. 165), which Redford 


(Seven Studies, p. 59, n. 16) also has attempted to restore: hive VV x & The 


passage in M should read: “their faces were (Old Perfective) receiving stares.” 


ZAZeARA EF RSE RST KR BE AR ER FER BR EZER ZAR EZ RAR 
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1312.15 
sgrh.n.f \dmi} pn skbb.[n.f] tz 'r-dr. 
er P [n.f] t3 'r-dr.f] 
ii.n.f im m 3wt-ib h3st tn tm.ti m ndt.f 
broken 
1312.17 
[T]rb [r]-3w.s 
1303.13 
htp m im3w n hf r h3w 
1312.18 
3bd 2 smw sw 20 [ist s]w* m p3 “ny iry [n hm.f] 
1303.14 ; 
Trh hr izbty Sslm 


r [dm [n] Tr[b] 
1303.15 1303.16 1303.17 
iw.tw hr h3k nzn whywt n Mndt spr hm.f r Hir‘ iw wr.s hr prt m hip 


broken broken 
1303.18 1303.19 
nhm.f hr msw.f bt.f nbt rdit htpw n hm.f in Ynk spr hm.f r Ka 
broken broken 
1304.1 
iw wr.s hr prt m htpw n hm.f 
broken 
1304.2 
iw.tw hr rdi{t) iry.sn sdf3 tryt msw.sn nb r [mitt iry] 
1313.4 
[iw.tw hr] rdit {iry.sn sdf3 tryt] broken 
1304.3 1304.4 


wn.in hm.f hr stt r hbw n biz m km3 m-b3h. sn hr gs rsy 
1313.6 


[wn.in hm.f hr stt r hb]w hft-hr.[sn gs rsy 
1304.5 1304.6 
n dmi pn iw.tw hr irt sw hr Rbw m p3 bt iw.tw hr int ghsw m3swt 
n dmi pn] broken broken 
1304.7 1304.10 
sh‘wt ‘3w bmw nn dr-‘.sn wd3 hm.f hr hir r HSb w'.w nn snw.f 
broken broken 
1304.11 1304.12 


ii.n.fim m 3t srit in.n.f mryn ‘nb 16 hr drwy n wrryt.f 


* [htp] is more probable. 
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K broken broken 

1304.13 1304.14 

drt 20 r dhnt n ssmwt.f ihw 60 m hrpywt r-h3t.f 

K broken 

1304.15 

1304.16 : 
M _ rdit htpwnhm.f in dmi pn ist hm.f m hntyt m-hnw p3 ‘mk! 
1314.2 
K __ broken 3bd33mw sw6 __ i[sthm.f m hntyt m-hnw p3 ‘mk 
1304.17 1304.18 
M — Srngm.n.f wpwty n p3 wr n Nhrn hr §‘wt [slin.w r bb.f 
1314.3 1314.4 

K = Srngm.n.f wpwty n p3 wren Nhrn hr Swt nt (sin) r ‘hh_).[f} 

1304.19 
M _ in.n.f sw mskr-‘nh hr ndrwy {sic.] n wrryt.f 

1314.5 
K _ fin.n.f sw m skr-‘nh hr drwy nwrryt.f] 

1305.1 1305.2 
M prt hm.f m sibyny hr htr r T3-mri__p3 mry (n) m skr-‘nh hr htr w‘.(w) hn“ f 

1314.6 1314.7 
K [prt hm.f m sibyny hr hirr T3-mri_ p3 mryn_ sm skr-nh hr 
K ~ wrjryt.f 

1305.4 

M spr hm.f r Mn-nfr ib.f 3w(.w) [m] k3 nht 

1314.8 
K = 3bd 3 Smw [sw X] broken 

Campaign 2 
1305.13 1305.14 

M h3t-sp 9 3bd 3 3ht sw 25 wd3 hm.f r Rtnw m wdyt.f 2-nwt nt nht 
K __ broken: possibly paralleling the above 

1305.15 1305.16* 
M_~ rdmin’Ipk iw.f hr prt m hipw n p3 nhtw 3 n Pr-‘3 ‘nh wd3 snb 
K broken 

1305.17 
M [prt hm.f hr htr s‘b.w m h'wnr- <ht rdmin Yhm 

1314.17 
K [prt hm.f sb.wm hkrw [r Yh |m broken 


1306.1 1305.18 1306.2 
M _ ist h3k.n hm.f nz whywt n Mpsn hn‘ nz n whywt Httn dmi 2 imnty Swk 


* There is no subject to which the suffix pronoun .f refers; it cannot indicate a city, for 
then the suffix would be .s. The only conclusion that seems reasonable is that a lost portion 
of the original text was located here and that the suffix .f refers to the prince (wr) of the 
city. 


A 2SAR SCR SK CR CK SCR SEK SCR SCR SER SCARE RR 
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1315.1 
{ist h3k].n hm.f whywt Httn broken: not 
1315.2 
paralleltoM dmd2... 
1306.3 1306.4 1306.5 


ist p3 hk3 nsy mi bik ntry htrw.f hr ‘h mi sb3 n pt ‘k hm.f 


not parallel to M 


1315.3 1315.4 
ist p3 wr... dminsnd hm.f 
1306.6 1306.7 
in.tw wrw.f hrdw.f hmwt.f m skr-‘nh hrw.f nb r mitt iry 
1315.5 
[in] wrw.f hmwt.f hrdw.f [m skr-‘nh hr|w.f nb r mitt iry 
1306.13 1306.14 


ndm pw ir.n hm.f iit hm nntr pn°?Imn nb nswt tzwy tp m hm.f m 


not parallel to M 
1307.1 1307.2 
rswt r rdit) kn ns3.f ‘3-hprw-R‘ it.f?Imn-R‘ m s3w h'w.f hr 


1307.4 1307.5 
bw(t) p3 hk3z prt hm.f hr htr tp dw3yt r dmi n?Itrn hn‘ Mktlyn 


1307.6 1307.10 
‘h'.n shm hm.f ‘nh waz snb mi shm Shmt mi Mntw hr W3st m-ht m3.n 


1307.11 
hm.f p3 hk3 ‘83 wrt iw.tw hr ir(t) st m skr-‘nh 


1307.12 1307.13 1307.14 
iw.tw hrirt Sdymkd.snnb mkmhstmbt —iwhm.f mrsw hr.s 


not parallel to M 
1307.15 1307.16 
rhd-tz3 iw p3y.fikhw hr wnm.f w‘.wnn w<‘nb hn‘ f 


1308.2 1308.3 
ir-m-ht t3 hd n2-nw hrw prt hm.f hr htr tp dw3yt s‘b.w m hkrw 
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1308.4 1308.5 

M Mnww hrw n hb h‘w nswnhm.f_ iw.tw hr h3k Inhrt 
K 

1308.10 
M — wn.in mX r-dr.f hr ms h3kt ‘83 wrt nn dr-‘.sn 
K 

1308.11 1308.12 1308.13 
M — sprhm.fh3w Mkt iw.tw hr int wren Kb‘smn k3k3 rn.f hmt.f hrdw.f 
K 

1308.14. 
M — lhrwl.fnbrmittiry dhnw k(y) wr mst.f 
K 
1308.16 

M spr hmf rdmin 

1315.10 1315.11 
K _ [3bd X &mw! sw 27 prt hm.f m |Prwl-nfr hr wd3 [m] hep [r] 

1308.17 

M Ma-nfr _ ib.fi‘(.w) m h3swt nbt t3w nbw hr tbwy.f 
K  Mn-nfr 
M 

1315,12 
K 


hr p3 hk3 in.n.f hr b3st Rinw 


APPENDIX C 


Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses II: 
Comparison of B, P, and R 


The following detailed comparison list is given only to demonstrate the 
literary additions and changes that the Egyptian scribes often made; 
unfortunately, no historical information can be derived from these 
passages. 


B Shin bds.n p3 mS‘ nt-hirwnhm.fr- h3t.sn 
P wn.in p3 ms nt-htrw n hm.f hr bd hr-h3t.sn 
R 

B ™mbhdrbwnty hm.fim 

P 

R 

B ‘hin Sinhw pz brywn nzn_ brwn Ht3 nz smswn 

P 

R ¥ir.nhm.f [inhw p3 bryw] nn n[brwn Ht3 nz] smswn 
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* R, variant; R, omits the first fr. 
a~a: Variant P. Sallier III. 


B hm. f r gs.f 
P ist hm.f smn hr mhty dmi n Kds hr tz rwit 
R hm.f 18iw. hms hr mhty Kds 
R iw.f hr hms hr mhty imntt* Kds 
B 54h*n gmh st hm.f wn.in.f hr ‘h‘ 3s 
P = ?imntt n°Irnt 
R 18wn.in.f hr ‘h‘ 3s 
B Sh nf h‘r.w r.sn mi it.f Mntw 
P ™*hin.twiwrddfnhmfth.n  hmfhiw mi it.f Mntw 
R 
Swth m 3t shm. 
B *Ssp.n.f hkrw ‘h3 t3y.f sw m p3y.f tryn®” sw mi rae 3 abe 
Bim wnwt. ff 
P 7"8sp.n.f hkrw ‘h3 t3y.f sw m p3y.f tryn ’sw mi Bim wnwt.  f 
R 
B 88h< nf tsw r Nhtw-m-W3st p3y.f htr 3 
P  htr ‘3 nty hr hm.f Nhtw-m-W3st n thw 
R 18hr tst r Notw-m-W3st p3y.f htr 3 
B iw. f . hr 
P = ‘°3.n Wsr-m3‘t-R‘ Stp-n-R‘ mry *Imn a 
P 220~wn.in hm.f hr 
B brp 35 ww hry-tp.f @hm.f shm ib.f wmty n rh.tw ‘h 
P hrp.n hm.f m ifd 
Py ery 35 
BB r-h3t.f -ww.f nb hr rkh bt whd.n.f 3st nbt m hh.f “irty.f hs3(.w) dr 
P 
R 
B m3. st b3w.f hr nbit bt r.sn Pn d'r.n.f hh m h3styw ptr.f st mi dh3 
P 
R 
“iw [hm.f ] hnw p3 bryw nnzn  brwn Oz 
B iw.f hr ‘km p3bryw = n3p3 brwn ts 
iw hm.f hr‘km hnw p3 bryw nn3zn  hbrwn Bt3 
‘hn. ‘km p3 bryw nn3 brw n Ht3 
P lhinf ‘km hnw p3 hryw nnzn- brwn Hts 
P 21h nf  ‘kmifdm hnw p3 bryw 3n n3 hrw n Ht33 
R wf hr‘km hryw hrw n Hts 
R wf hr‘km hnw p3 bryw nnzn_ brwn ts 
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B (see B 89) 
P ™iw.f ww hry-tp.fn ky hn‘f © sm pw ir.n hf r nw n-h3.f 
R  iw.f w'.w hry-tp.fn ky hn‘f 
B 
P *gm.n.f inhw sw 2,500 n ‘-n-htrw mtzy.f  w3t bl 
R em.n.f inkw sw 2,500 n ‘-n-htrw m 4-t ht* = m w3t.f nbt 
B Shn‘ h3swt ‘§3t nty hn‘.sn 
‘83 

P 8m phrrw nb n nz n brwn Ht3 hn‘ h3swt knw nty hn‘.sn 86m *Irt 
R ‘ 
B Siwhm.f mi Swth °3 phty mi Shmt m 3t 
P Ms Pds 
P 222) w.i mi Bl M-S3.Sn m 3t 
R 
B_nsni.s 
P 
P shm.f 
R 19iw.f hr w'w' st irw m iwnw hr-h3t ssmwt.f 
B “iw hm.f hr hdb p3 lryw 
P 
P 223tw.i hr hdb im.sn n wh.n.i 
R iw. fhrhdb wrw nb n h3swt nb n3w snw 
B n p3 brw hsy n Ht r-dr.f™ hn‘ n3y.f wrw ‘3w n3y.f snw 
P 
R n[p3|hrw on Ht3t 

hn‘ n3y.f wrw ‘3w n3y.ft ms t3y.f 
B r-dr.w” m mitt wrw nb n 43swt nbt it.(w) hn‘.f 
P 
R nt-htrw 
Bm nt-htrw br(.w) hr hr.sn m w* hr w‘ 
P 
R 
B '8iw hm.f hr ww‘ hr sm3 st mst.sn —!iw.sn m gbgbyt _r-h3t ssmwt.sn 
P iw.f hr gbebyt st 
B iw hm.f ww n ky hn‘f 


* Variant R2: m 4-t ht omitted in R,. 
+ R, variant has p(3) n Hrz3. 

+ R, variant has p3y-f. 

§ With minor variants. 
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P (see P 82, on previous page 
RP hr(.w) hr hr.sn* ‘ ia 


ot (rdi.n) hm.i h3 p3 lryw n n3 hrw n Ht3 hr hr.sn 
B wnin hm. f hr dit h3 p3 hryw n n3 hrw n Ht3 hr her.sn 
iw. 1 hr dit h3.sn 
iw hm.f hr dit h3.sn 
iw f hr dit h3.sn 


m gbgbyt m w‘ hr w‘ m h3w r p3 mw nw I rntt 
m ws hr ws r p3 mw nw 7Irnt 


105iw.i = m-s3.sn mi hh 


iw hm.f m-s3.sn mi m3i hs3 hr [sm3 st] m swt.snt 


AW We W 


This long comparison list reveals the fact that, for the latter sections, 
B and R dovetail and P employs a different literary tradition. Gardiner’s 
remark that the “Poem” and the “Bulletin” were probably drawn up by 
the same author is valid insofar as there is agreement among many of 
the passages.’ However, this does not prove single authorship. Those 
sections that duplicate each other are, in fact, the most nonhistorical, 
since they are simply stock literary and rhetorical passages open to the 
choice of the Egyptian scribes. And, as a glance at the list above will 
reveal, this is exactly what was done. 

Essentially, once the battle opens, the reader must not trust the 
“Poem” or the “Bulletin” accounts. From B 79 and P 76, first half, all is 
a paean to Ramesses; except for the return trip of the Egyptian army 
(P 333ff.), the latter part of the “Poem” and the “Bulletin” is scribal 
rhetoric, literary creation. 


APPENDIX D: 
The Piye Stela 
(Urk. Ill. 1-56)!” 


Recent studies have focused upon the use of the Sdm.n.f and §dm.f 


* R, variant. 
+ m gbgbyt added only in Abu Simbel and Ramesseum variants. 
+ R, variant. 


106. The Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses II, pp. 45-46. 

107. Besides the textual edition of Schafer in Urk. III, there are additional fragments 
published by Loukianoff, Ancient Egypt II (1926): 86-89, and Dunham, The Barkal 
Temples (Boston, 1970), pp. 77-78 (fig. 49: 16-3-336) and 79-81 (figs. 50-51: 20-141 
and 20-1-185). A new edition with full commentary is being prepared by Nicolas Grimal 
under the direction of Prof. J. Leclant. Another fragment now at Berlin presents a 
tantalizing military narrative derived from the daybook [Urk. III 78-79: see Yoyotte, 
RdE 8 (1951): 220, 25 bis, with Priese, ZAS 98 (1970): 29, 2.11]. However, it is not 
certain that this piece, which is attributed to Piye, comes from his great stela. 
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forms in addition to other grammatical elements in the historical 
inscriptions of the Napatan Dynasties.'* In the Piye Stela, the use of 
this account is very apparent. The redactor of the inscription has 
chosen to shift away from Ramesside forms and instead has drawn up a 
straightforward narrative employing Sdm.nf, Sdm.f, ‘hin 
§dm.n.f and ‘h‘.n Sdm.f constructions derived from the war diary. 
In this way he has returned to literary models of the Middle Kingdom; 
the daybook excerpts common in the “Annals” of Thutmose III, for 
example, are studiously avoided. Hence, both this stela and the Dream 
Stela are in a style definitely reminiscent of literary compositions of the 
12th Dynasty rather than the 18th. One is, indeed, very much 
reminded of the tale of the Shipwrecked Sailor iwith its numerous 
‘h‘.n. ... forms. This was undoubtedly a result of the growing feeling 
for archaism prevalent at this time; the conquest of the Thebaid by 
Kashta, the father of Piye, probably had much to do with the sudden 
interest in literature.'” Certainly this document, along with the com- 
panion Dream Stela, points to such an interpretation. The scribes who 
chose to utilize the literary sdm pw ir.n.f construction which was 
reserved for stories and not at all common in military reports of the 
New Kingdom clearly had Middle Kingdom models in mind. The 
following is a presentation of the daybook accounts as infinitives shorn 
of their literary embellishments. The actual battle reports in the Piye 
Stela are simple to determine and no lengthy reconstruction will be 
attempted. 


1. n‘{t) m hd: “Sailing northwards.” lines 15-16 (Urk. III 10.5) 
2. spr r W3st: “Arriving at Thebes.” line 16 (Urk. III 10.6) 
3. n‘{t) m hd hr itrw: “Sailing 

northwards upon the river.” line 16 (Urk. III 10.10) 


4. Smt) r nt(y) n Nny-nsw: 
“Going forth to the south of 


Heracleopolis.” line 17 (Urk. III 11.4) 
5. pr{t) r.sn: “Going forth 

to them.” line 20 (Urk. III 12.4) 
6. d3(t) spy: “The remnant crossed 

over.” line 20 (Urk. III 12.9) 


108. Priese, ZAS 98 (1970): 16-32, with excellent subsidiary comments. Logan and 
Westenholz, JARCE 9 (1971-72): 111-19, have attempted to see all the verbs in the 
§dm.n.f construction in the Piye Stela as emphatic. However, more research is needed on 
this problem, owing to the difficulties of the language employed by the scribe of this 
inscription. 

109. On the early expansion of the Napatan state, Kitchen, The Third Intermediate Period 
in Egypt (1100-650 8.c.) (Warminster, 1973), pp. 358-59, §320, gives an up-to-date 
analysis. 
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2D 
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. mniit) hr imntt m h(3)w Pr-pg: 


“Mooring on the west in the 
vicinity of Pr-pg.” 


. 3bd (1) zht sw 9 ii(t) hm.f m hd 


r W3st: “1.9. His majesty came 
north to Thebes.” 


. nt) hm.f m hd r dmi nt Wat: 


“His majesty sailed northwards to 
the wharf of the Hare Nome.” 


. irt im3zw r imntt Hmnw: “Making 


a tent to the west of Hermopolis.” 


. wd3 r pr Dhwty nb Hmnw: “Pro- 


ceeding to the temple of Thoth, 
lord of Hermopolis.” 


. wd3 hm.f r pr n nsw Nmlt: “His majesty 


proceeded to the house of king Namlot.” 


. wd3 hm.f r ihw nw ssmw(t): “His 


majesty proceeded to the stables 
of horses.” 


. litt) hkz n Nny-nsw: “Then the 


ruler of Heracleopolis came out.” 


. hdtt) hm.f r Wpt-§ r-gs R3-hnt: 


“His majesty sailed northwards to 
Wopt-s at the side of Illahun.” 


. nt) hm.f m hd: “His majesty 


sailed northwards.” 


. hdtt) hm.f rIti-tzwy: “His 


majesty sailed northwards to 
*Iti-tzwy.” 


. Ams(t) hr htr: “Sitting upon a 


horse.” 


. hd{t): “Going northwards.” 
. spr hm.f r?Inb-hd: “His majesty 


reached Memphis.” 


. mntit) hr mhty.s: “Mooring on its 


southern side.” 


. gmit) mw ‘r(.w) r s3tw: “Finding that 


the water had reached the walls.” 


. nt) hm.f r sk ds.f: “His majesty himself 


sailed forth for a naval encounter.” 
rdit hm.f §m rmt r.s: “His majesty 
caused people to go forth into 

it” 

dsr (?) ‘hr hm (2) ntrw: 

“Raising the arm’ in the shrine (?) 
of the gods.” 


line 20 (Urk. 


line 29 (Urk. 


line 30 (Urk. 


line 31 (Urk. 


line 59 (Urk. 


line 62 (Urk. 


line 64 (Urk. 


line 70 (Urk. 


lines 76-77 (Urk. I YI 23.17) 


line 81 (Urk. 


line 83 (Urk. 


line 89 (Urk. 
line 89 (Urk. 


line 89 (Urk. 
line 89 (Urk. 
line 89 (Urk. 


line 95 (Urk. 


line 97 (Urk. 


line 97 (Urk. 


III 12.9) 


III 16.12) 


II 16.14) 


III 17.8) 


III 20.17) 


III 21.8) 


Ill 21.15) 


II 22.17) 


Ill 25.11) 


III 26.13) 


III 30.9) 
III 30.11) 


III 30.15) 
II 30.16) 
III 30.17) 


IIT 33.15) 


III 34.17) 


III 35.2) 
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26. 


Pf 


28. 
2. 
30. 
a 
cre 
Ke 
34. 
Doe 
36. 


ads 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. i 
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drp d3d3t Hwt-k3-Pth: “Offering 
to the djadjat of Hwt-k3-Pth.” 
sw‘b Mn-nfr m hsmn sntr: “Puri- 
fying Memphis with natron and 
incense.” 

dit w‘bw r st-rd.sn: “Placing the 
priests at their stations.” 

wd3 hm.f r pr-.... : “His majesty 
proceeded to the temple of... .” 
irt w°b.f m pr-dw3t: “Making his 
purification in the robing room.” - 
‘k r hwt-ntr: “Entering into the 
temple.” 

irt izbt ‘3¢: “Making a great 
oblation.” 

wd3 hm.f r pr.f: “His majesty 
proceeded to his house.” 

int) nsw >Iww3pt: “Then king 
*>Iww3pt came.” 

wd3 hm.f r izbtt: “His majesty 
proceeded to the east.” 

irt(t) wb ?Itm. .. . : “Making an 
oblation to Atum... .” 

wd3 hm.f r ?Iwnw: “His 

majesty proceeded to Helio- 
polis.” 


wd3 hm.f r im3w ntt hr imntt Mrtyw: 


“His majesty proceeded to the 
tent which was on the west of the 
Mrtyw canal.” 

wd3 r Sy k3 m?*Iwnw: “Proceeding 
to the high sand hill in Helio- 
polis.” 

irt ‘3bt °3t hr Sy kz m ?Iwnw: 
“Making a great oblation on the 
high sand hill in Heliopolis.” 

it(t) m wd3 r pr R‘: “Coming 
forth and proceeding to the 
temple of Re.” 

‘k r hwt-ntr m i3w sp sn: 
“Entering into the temple with 
great praise.” 

ii{t) m ‘k r pr itm: “Coming 
forth and entering the temple of 
Atum.” 


line 97 (Urk. II 35.3) 


line 97 (Urk. III 35.4) 


line 97 (Urk. ITI 35.5) 


lines 97-98 (Urk. III 35.6) 


line 98 (Urk. III 35.7) 


line 98 (Urk. III 35.9) 


line 98 (Urk. TIT 35.10) 


line 98 (Urk. III 35.12) 


line 99 (Urk. III 36.8) 


line 100 (Urk. 


line 101 (Urk. 


line 101 (Urk. 


line 101 (Urk. 


line 102 (Urk. 


line 102 (Urk. 


line 103 (Urk. 


line 103 (Urk. 


line 105 (Urk. 


III 37.4) 


III 37.5) 


III 37.10) 


Il 37.14-15) 


III 38.4) 


III 38.5) 


II 38.10) 


III 38.11) 


II 40.6) 
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44. wd3 hm.f r mryt: “His majesty 


proceeded to the harbor.” line 106 
45. d3{t) r mryt nt Km-wr: “Crossing - i aciaaian 
over to the harbor of Athribis.” line 106 (Urk. III 40.13) 


46. irt im3w n hm.f hr rsy Khny: 
“Making a tent for his majesty at 


the south of Khny.” line 106 (Urk 
tt . IT 40.14— 
47. ut) nsw. ...: “The kings. . . ’ “ ee 
came. line 107 (Urk. III 40.16) 


48. wd3 r pr Hr-hnty-ht: “Proceeding 
to the temple of Horus-khenety- 
khet.” i 
line 109 (Urk. III 42.3 
49. wd3 hm.f r pr n rp‘ P3-di-3st: { 
“His majesty proceeded to the 
house of the hereditary prince 


Padiese.” : 
4 line 109 (Urk. III 42.8 
50. u(t) nnn... .: “Then these... ( 
came.” lines 148-49 (Urk. ITI 54.1-4) 
51. hnty(t) hm.f: “His majesty 
sailed southwards.” line 155 (Urk. TI 55.10) 


The method I have employed for determining these daybook accounts 
is based on the simple expedient of first identifying the vocabulary 
commonly employed by the scribes for military texts (in this case, most 
frequently the verbs of motion), and then searching for other typical 
expressions. It was quickly revealed that most of the war journal 
extracts had been converted into sdm pw ir.n.f constructions; 
some infinitives were preserved (such as examples 7, 28, 29, 34, 37-41, 
43, and 44).or easily derived from them (27, 31, 35, 36, and 47). A date 
was preserved in one case (8), and in other examples, a preceding 
literary hd-tz3 — “when the land grew bright” — altered the following 
journal report into a more literary form (20, 23, 33, and 42)."° In 
summation, the war diary extracts shown above present a coherent and 
excellent bare narrative of Piye’s movements through the north. They 
supply us with a recognizable outline of the Napatan king’s campaigns 
against the Delta coalition and, except for the return of the army, the 
report is nearly complete. It also appears that the scribes wished to 
stress the religious activity of their monarch, as many of the infinitive 
extracts in the above list are concerned with this side of his character 
(11, 24-31, 33-44, and 46). The most striking note in this inscription is 


110. On this form, see most recently Westendorf, ZAS 79 (1954): 65-68 and Gilula, 
“Shipwrecked Sailor, lines 184-185.” 
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the continual use of a §dm pw ir.n.f or, more rarely, the Sdm.f 
form (itself quite possibly an infinitive + suffix pronoun) to express an 
original war report. In his discussion of the grammatical constructions 
employed by the kings of Kush, Priese has attempted to show that the 
infinitive style was very common." But the list above would moreover 
indicate that a literary technique of transforming those bare phrases 
was commonly employed. The scribes show a definite preference for 
introducing the action with a sdm pw ir.n.f phrase, as Priese 
indicates, but this was a result of the nature of that sentence itself.‘ 
Since the daybook contained a complete outline of the events including 
the date, it was an excellent means of opening a subsection of the text. 
Hence, the Napatan scribes could easily narrate a day’s events by 
employing the infinitive within a different grammatical narrative form. 
That they added other nonephemerides accounts to the report is 
evident from the common military vocabulary used in this inscription. 


APPENDIX E: 
The Dream Stela of Tanwetamani 
(Urk. Ill 57-77) 


As in the Piye Stela, the outline of the Pharaoh’s journey against the 
northern enemies is very easy to reconstruct from this inscription. The 
scribes have chosen to employ the Sdm pw ir.n.f with a following 
locality in place of the war diary itself. 


1. i(t) hm.f r Npt: “Then his 

majesty came to Napata.” line 7 (Urk. WI 63.11) 
2. spr hm.f r hwt-ntr nt?Imn....: 

“Then his majesty arrived at the 


temple of Amun... .” line 8 (Urk. TI 63.13) 
3. hd(t) hm.f r T3-mhw: “His majesty 

sailed north to Lower Egypt.” line 9 (Urk. IIT 64.10) 
4. spr hm.f r 3bw: “His majesty 

arrived at Elephantine.” line 10 (Urk. III 64.13) 
5. d3<t) hm.f r 3bw: “His majesty 

crossed over to Elephantine.” line 10 (Urk. III 65.1) 
6. spr.f r hwt-ntr nt Hnm... .: “He 


arrived at the temple of Khnum....” line 10 (Urk. III 65.2) 


111. ZAS 98 (1972): 108-10, 1.5 
112. Ibid., pp. 108-10. 
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7. hd(t) hm.f r niwt W3st nt ?Imn: “His 
majesty sailed northwards to the 
may Thebes of Amun.” line 11 (Urk. III 65.8) 
8. ldz}(t) hm.f r hnty n W3st: “His 
majesty crossed over to the south 
(border) of Thebes.” line 12 (Urk. IIl 65.9) 
9. ‘k hm.f r hwt-ntr nt ?Imn-R‘ nb 
nswt tzwy: “His majesty entered 
the temple of Amun-Re the lord of 
the thrones of the two lands.” line 12 (Urk. III 65.10) 
10. hd{t) hm.f r T3-mhw: “His majesty 
sailed downstream to Lower Egypt.” line 14 (Urk. III 66.6) 
11. spr hm.f r Mn-nfr: “His majesty 


arrived at Memphis.” line 16 (Urk. III 67.6) 
12. it(t) hm.f Mn-nfr: “His majesty 

seized Memphis.” line 17 (Urk. III 67.11) 
13. ‘k.f r hwt-ntr nt Pth-rsy-inb.f: 

“He entered the temple of Ptah- lines 17-18 

south-of-his wall.” (Urk. Vil 67.12) 
14, irt izbt. . . . (broken): “Making : 

an oblation.... line 18 (Urk. III 67.13) 
15. hd{t) hm.f: “His majesty sailed 

northwards.” line 24 (Urk. HI 69.4) 
16. hnty<{t) hm.f rInb-hd: “His 

majesty sailed south to Memphis.” line 26 (Urk. III 69.13) 
17. prt) hm.f m ‘h.f: “His majesty 

went forth from his palace.” line 32 (Urk. III 72.6) 


The Dream Stela presents a more organized account of the daybook 
extracts than the inscription of Piye. With a few exceptions, the scribes 
of the former work employed the Sdm pw ir.n.f form overwhelm- 
ingly. In one case, they switched to ‘h‘.n hm.f with a following verb of 
motion in the Old Perfective (6). In addition, there are two examples in 
which the scribe seems to have used wn hm.f with a following verb of 
motion in the Old Perfective instead of ‘h‘.n hm.f (8 and 12). However, 
8 is clearly confused as the text reads wn hm.f d3 pw. . . ( (?) *d3 pw 
ir.n.f. Indeed, this inscription tends to employ the construction wn ~ 
hm.f + verb instead of ‘h‘.n hm.f + verb. Another error can be noted 
in the omission of one pw (11, derived from “spr pw ir.n hm.f), and 
it is possible that a series of infinitives was the original account in 
line 18, which relates the king’s pious deeds (Urk. II 67.13-14). The 
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additional questions regarding the verbal forms in this stela and that of 
Piye, which is outlined in Appendix C, need far more work than can be 
attempted here. Indeed, the grammar of these first millennium texts 
from the Kingdom of Napata/Meroe has yet to be scratched. 


CHAPTER 6 


-The King as Hero: 
The Literary Reports 


That the Egyptians employed:a variety of methods for writing their war 
records has already been demonstrated in this work. By the beginning of 
the 18th Dynasty, the Pharaohs had, through experimenting with vari- 
ous literary devices, settled upon a standard repertoire. New forms 
slowly continued to develop and, throughout their history, the Egyp- 
tians continued to experiment; whenever they discovered, either by 
chance or by evolution, a medium by which they were able to express 
themselves concisely and completely, then they would halt their prog- 
ress. Such was the case in the field of Egyptian military documents. The 
scribes fixed on two main patterns for their inscriptions: the small 
campaigns of that period were written in the iw.tw mold, while the 
king’s personal wars were narrated with the daybook as the core. But 
there are three compositions from Dynasty 18 that do not fit into these 
two categories. Two of them, the Gebel Barkal and the Armant Stelae, 
belong to a subsidiary literary form within the “King as Hero” topos and 
their literary arrangement was to be followed by Merneptah and Rames- 
ses III. The third, the Kamose Stelae, was to have little influence upon 
later military writing. 

A definite narrative arrangement can be observed in the early military 
inscription of Kamose. With respect to the first stela (in conjunction 
with the Carnarvon Tablet), the following descriptive forms occur:’ 


1. For the problems associated with the language of the Kamose Stelae, H. and A. 
Smith’s recent discussion in ZAS 103 (1976): 48-76 provides a detailed analysis of the 
difficulties inherent in understanding the text. By and large, they regard the Sdmf 

forms in the narrative portions as circumstantial (cf. pp. 55-57), although some appear to ~ 
be noninitial prospective forms. For example, in lines 3-4 of the second stela, one can also 
read “I moored at Pr-dd-kn, my heart being glad so that I could cause Apophis to see a 
desperate moment.” In this case, di.t mz may be taken as a clause of purpose. It is 
also possible that other sdm.f’s may be perfective. However, I have followed their 


arguments in the majority of cases. 
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1. hd.n.i_n (for m) nht...—“It was in valor that I sailed 
downstream... .”: Tablet, line 10. 

2. sb.n.i pdwt nhtt nt Md3yw iw.t ms wrs...— “Then 
I dispatched the victorious Madjoi troops while I was spending 
the day .. .”: Tablet, line 12; Stela, line 13. 

3. sn'n.i ‘3mw btn Kmt— “Then I repelled/imprisoned the 
Asiatics who had been defying Egypt”: Tablet, line 13. 

4. shg.n.i m= dpt.i ib.t nfr(.w)— “While my mind _ was 
happy I spent the night in my boat”: Tablet, lines 13-14. 

5. hpr.n nw n Sty-rz_ 5353.1 sw.— “When the time of breakfast 
occurred I was repelling him”: Tablet, line 14.? 

6. hb3.n.i sbty.f sm3.i rmtf dit hz hmtf or mryt— 
“Then I destroyed his fortress, smiting his men and causing his 
women to descend to the river bank”: Tablet, lines 14-15; Stela, 
line 14. 

The above forms narrate the first-person account of the Pharaoh, 
Kamose. His deeds are narrated in a fashion quite different from the | 
daybook-based inscriptions.* The description of Kamose’s military ven- 
ture thus achieves a powerful and flowing narrative wherein his role as 
the victorious ruler whose opponents all fail is heightened. The refresh- 
ing keenness may have been the result of the king’s own authorship of 
the narration, although this cannot be proved with certainty. It is clear 
that Kamose’s war diary was not the basis of the account. All references 
to the exact time and place have been omitted and there are no laconic 
reports of the advance of the Egyptian army that we find, for example, 
in Thutmose III’s “Annals.” In this inscription, Kamose arrives to meet 
his enemy at Nefrusy and the war is on. Through the first-person 
narration, the authors can present their king’s personal comments 


Other recent studies are: the editio princeps of Habachi, The Second Stela of Kamose 
(Glickstadt, 1972); Barta, Bi. Or. 32 (1975): 287-90; Gitton, Bi. Or. 31 (1974): 249-51; 
Save-Séderbergh, Kush 4 (1956): 54-61; Lacau, ASAE 39 (1939): 245-71; and Gardi- 
ner, JEA 3 (1916): 95-110. The text is now presented by Helck, Historisch-Biographische 
Texte der 2. Zwischenzeit und neue Texte der 18. Dynastie (Wiesbaden, 1975), pp. 82-97. 

For example 1, see H. and A. Smith, ZAS 103 (1976): 53-54: the narrative opens with 
the emphatic $dm.n.f. 

2. See H. and A. Smith, ZAS 103 (1976): 54: “Continuative $dm.n.f with circumstan- 
tial clause following.” 

3. It should not be overlooked that similar vocabulary is common in the Kamose Stelae 
and in the daybook-based accounts: for example, sbi, “to dispatch,” 4b3, “to smite,” 
etc. 

4. See the comments of Barta in Bi. Or. 32 (1975): 287-90; Habachi in The Second Stela 
of Kamose, pp. 46-47; and H. and A. Smith in ZAS 103 (1976): 49-50, 74-76. 
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during the campaign (in direct speech) and thereby make the historical 
situation even more vivid. 

The tense system of Kamose’s war account, which has been examined 
recently by H. and A. Smith, is considerably removed from Classical 
Middle Egyptian. In direct speech, the authors of the stelae have 
employed the First Present construction for a present tense, whereas the 
‘First Present of a verb of motion is used to narrate past completed 
action.® It is also possible that the continuative sdm.n.f follows the 
First Present of a verb of motion, just as in Late Egyptian colloquial 
texts the iw.f (hr) sdm form continues the narrative.° Some Middle 
Egyptian forms are still retained, such as iw.i mn.kwi r 
Pr-dd-kn in line 3 of the second stela and ‘hin di.i itt in 
line 27.7 Moreover, a very unusual form for the future, tw.i r sdm, 
occurs in these inscriptions, and it may be that a dialectical version of 
the expected Third Future was spoken by the authors.® This language, at 
variance with the more classical language employed by the daybook- 
based inscriptions, causes the entire narrative to read as a personal 
account by the king in a fresh and lively style. 

The outline of the second stela is easy to determine. The attack on 
Avaris is described (A), and a general statement made on Kamose’s 
military deeds (C). This latter section describes his marches on the 


5. The basic discussion on this problem is ably presented by the Smiths on pp. 53-58 of 
their article. There is a definite difference in the use of the First Present of a verb of 
motion in direct speech (present tense) and the narrative portions of the composition, 
wherein a past (completed) action is intended. This sort of bifurcation can be observed in 
other inscriptions (such as the Piye Stela), but it is not worthwhile to make such a 
presentation at this point. However, it should be noted that the scribe of Kamose’s stelae 
also employed good Middle Egyptian Old Perfectives: see examples 1 and 2 with notes 11 
and 12. 

6. The latest discussion of this Late Egyptian verbal construction (First Present of a verb 
of motion + iw.f (hr) §dm) is to be found in Wente, “The Syntax of Verbs of Motion 
in Egyptian” (Ph.D. diss., University of Chicago (1959), chapters IV and V, pp. 57-94, 
and JNES 28 (1969): 2-6. 

In the second Kamose stela, line 5 may present the occurrence of a First Present of a 
verb of motion with a continuative §dm.n.f following (“I crossed over... and then I 
marshalled/organized the fleet....”: tw.i d3.kwi... inn. pz ‘h'w....). 
However, one may have the circumstantial $dm.n.f: “after I had marshalled/organized 
the fleet... .” The Smiths’ discussion assumes that the ir.n.f is a continuative 
§dm.n.f, which I have followed in example 4 on pp. 196-97. x 
7. See the Smiths’ discussion on pp. 55-56, and n. 20 below. I have taken “a as an 
infinitive, whereas the Smiths read ‘h‘.n di.i if.tw. However, one would expect ‘h'.n di.i 
it.tw.s di.tw.s n.f ‘nn.ti. Hence I would translate the passage as “Then I took (it) and 
it was given back to him in return.” See p. 197, example 5, and n. 20 below. 

8. Note Kroeber, “Die Neuagyptizismen vor der Amarnazeit” (Ph.D. diss., Tiibingen, 


1970), pp. 93-97. 
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campaign, but no specific route can be determined from it. The voyage 
to Avaris in Section A is the last narrative, properly speaking, in the 
inscription. The remaining sections are summaries of the war with an 
interpolation of the letter of the Hyksos king to his Nubian ally. Both 
Sections A and C have a small coda attached to them, thereby making 
more pronounced the natural division between them and the passages 
that follow.’ A final conclusion rounds off the work and that in turn is 
followed by a dedicatory passage: 


Stela II 


A. SORTIE TO AVARIS 
I + x. Rhetoric of Kamose: lines 1-3. 
1 + x. Narrative (with asides): lines 3-15. 
m + x. Conclusion: lines 15-18. 

B. MESSAGE OF THE HYKSOS KING (lines 18-24) 

C. SUMMARY OF THE MILITARY DEEDS OF KAMOSE 
I, INTRODUCTION BEGINS WITH CARTOUCHE OF THE KING LINES 24-25. 
II. NARRATIVE (WITH ASIDES): LINES 25-30. 
Ill. CONCLUSION: LINE 30. 

D. FINAL CONCLUSION (lines 30-35: rejoicing at Thebes) 

E. ROYAL COMMAND”? 


The first section contains the following narrative forms: 

1. iwi omni.kwi or Pr-dd-kn—“I = moored at Pr-dad- 
kn”: line 3.44 

2. spr.kwi rInyt-nt-hnt —“I reached "Inyt-nt-hnt”: lines 4-5.” 

3. wt d3.kwi r wsd.st (sic)—“I crossed over to them in 
order to address them”: line 5. 

4. ir.n.i pz ‘h'w s‘b(.w) wo m-sz3 wi di. h3t hr hmw... 
dit p3 mk kn hr h3(t) r ‘d—“Then I organized/mar- 


9. Habachi, Second Stela of Kamose, passim, and pp. 58-61 of the Smiths’ discussion, 
have both attempted such an undertaking. My conclusions differ from theirs to some 
extent. 

10. Habachi, Second Stela of Kamose, p. 44; Posener, RdE 16 (1964): 213-14; and H. 
and A. Smith, ZAS 103 (1976): 75-76. 

11. This is a good Middle Egyptian example of an Old Perfective of a verb of motion 
commencing a new section; see pp. 56-57 of the Smiths’ discussion. 

12. I prefer to regard the First Person use of the Old Perfective in its independent use as 
in Middle Egyptian. On p. 56 of their article, the Smiths prefer to take this clause as 
subordinate, and on p. 60, they regard the following tw.t d3.kwi n.sn r w8Sd.st as 
the main clause. However, I feel that it is better to regard only the latter First Present of a 
verb of motion as independent. 
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shalled the fleet, prepared (for war), one after the other, placing 
(them) prow to stern... and placing the mighty mk boat for 
inspection at the shore”: lines 5-7." 
5. gmh.n.i hmwt.f hry-tp hwt.f— “Then I espied his women on 
the top of his citadel/castle”: line 8. 
As can be seen from the above list, this section preserves a straight- 
‘forward narrative in the first person with added literary images (the 
latter have been omitted). The following lines continue with Kamose’s 
speech to the besieged city. The tense system in his address represents a 
language even closer to the colloquial speech of the day than the 
narrative that precedes it. 

Beginning with an oath, lines 10ff. present Kamose’s speech to his 
opponent, the Hyksos king: “As mighty Amun endures! I will not leave 
you alone! I will not let you tread the fields... !”’ The following 
phrases employ common military vocabulary despite the sarcastic and 
rhetorical tone of Kamose’s words.”” The opening of this section also 
commences with a present: “Look (mk) I am drinking from the wine of 
your vineyards” (line 11).’° Kamose’s speech contains references to his 
future actions.!” 

1. hb3.i st.k hmst — “I will hack up your place of residence”: 

line 12. 
2. Sd.i_ mnw.k grm.n.i hmwt.k r wndwt —“I will cut down 


13. See the detailed remarks in notes 6 and 12. As I have remarked, it is equally possible 
to take ir.n.t as a continuative Sdm.n.f. 

14. Habachi, Second Stela of Kamose, p. 36 and n. b, and p. 57 of the Smiths’ discussion. 
15. It should be stressed that the imagery in the Kamose Stelae is specially worded so as to 
emphasize the vileness of the enemy, and the first-person narrative effectively aids this 
approach: see pp. 63-64 and n. p in the Smiths’ article. 

16. The direct speech of Kamose indicates that the Sdm.f’s are not perfective at the 
opening of line 12: 6b3.i st.k hmst, ¥d.t_ mnw.k. Instead, they are probably 
prospective (cf. n. 17 below). I have taken the use of mk in line 11 as iterative, following 
Lichtheim, JNES 30 (1971): 69-72. In Middle Egyptian, one would expect mk wi 
swr.kwi; see the use of mk in the Memphis Stela of Amunhotpe II — Urk. TV 1307.13 
and n. 63 to chapter 5. 

17. My translation is not quite the same as that of the Smiths: see pp. 312-13 above, and 
n. r, p. 65 to their article. Basically, I view Kamose’s speech to Apophis as being in a 
sarcastic tone directed to his frightened opponent, who still remains in his city, fearful of 
engaging Kamose in combat. The Smiths have taken the three §dm.f’s as past circum- 
stantial, thereby maintaining that Kamose had already performed those actions — e.g., 
he had hacked up the residence of the Hyksos, cut down Apophis’ trees, and carried his 
womenfolk off to his ship. However, the first certainly had not occurred — Kamose had 
just reached Avaris: “Look, I have arrived” (line 10). Hence, I believe it is correct to 
interpret these §dm.f’s as initial prospectives serving as Kamose’s jubilant taunts to his 


Hyksos opponent. 
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your trees after I have cast your women into the hold 
(of the ships)”: lines 12-13. 
3. nhm.i t3-nt-htrw — “I will seize the chariot teams”: line 13. 
The king then follows this list of intended deeds against Apophis with an 
enumeration of his already successful actions. 


1. n w3h.i ph3 hr bzw... . — “I have not left a plank of... .”: 
line 13. 

2. ifw.ni st r-3w n w3h.i nkt....— “I carried off all of them 
and I did not leave anything. . . .”: lines 15-16. 


Following his speech, Kamose then narrates his success in a retrospec- 
tive section (A III + x): 
1. hb3.n.i niwt.sn — “I hacked up their cities”: line 17. 


2. kf‘.n.t wpwty.f....— “I captured his messenger... .”: lines 
18-19. 
3. gm.n.ihr.s. ...— “I found upon it... . ”: line 19. 


From these last two narrative sentences, the reader is carried on to the 
quotation from the letter of the Hyksos king to the Nubian monarch (B). It 
is an actual copy of the original document." 

The second narrative portion of the stela opens with a description of 
Kamose’s northward attack (C II). It commences with “Wadjekheperre, 
the Valiant, given life, who controls events” (line 24). In this section, the 
following narrative sentences are present: 

1. di.n.t hzswt h3t tz hri—“I have placed the foreign 

lands under me, and the Forepart of the Land”: line 25." 
2. m3.n.f hh.i — “Then he saw my flame”: line 26. 
3. h3b.n.f §3‘-r Kit — “And then he wrote to Kush”: lines 26-27. 
4. kf‘.n.i sy hr w3t — “Then I seized it (= the message) on the 
road”: line 27. 

5. ‘hin dui itt di.tw.s nf ‘nn.tii—“Then I took (it) 
and it was given back to him in return”: line 27.” 

6. ‘kn nbti m ibf hb hwf sddnf wpwty.f  n3 


irt.n.i....—‘“When my victory entered his heart, then his 
limbs were paralyzed. Then his messenger related to him what I had 
done. . . .”: line 28.7! 


7. sb.n.i pdt nht ntt hrty r hb Dsds—“I sent my victorious 
host which was overland in order to destroy Bahryia”: line 28. 


18. Save-Séderbergh, Kush 4 (1956): 54-61, and pp. 61, 68-69 in the Smiths’ article. 
19. The problems with the reading of some of the signs is covered in n. z on p. 65 of the 
Smiths’ discussion. 

20. See n. 7 above, with the remarks of the Smiths on pp. 56 and 61 of their article. 
However, I cannot agree with their translation of the following clause. 

21. On p. 61 of their article the Smiths take this section in an entirely different manner. 
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8. hnt.n.t m  wsr-ib — ib(i)3w(.w) — “While (my) - heart 
was joyful, I sailed downstream, stouthearted”: line 30. 

The final section of narrative in the second stela of Kamose (D) 
summarizes the king’s war deeds. Amidst rejoicing, Kamose returns 
home to Thebes and the war is concluded (lines 30ff.). 

The Kamose Stelae represent a unique presentation in the historical 
‘narration of military campaigns. With the exception of some first-person 
accounts in the Megiddo campaign of Thutmose III, and Stick II of his 
“Annals,” and in certain portions of the Gebel Barkal and Armant Stelae 
of Thutmose III, this first-person approach was not employed by the 
authors of later military inscriptions.” There is little doubt that this type 
of presentation lent itself well to rhetoric, personal addresses by the 
Pharaoh, and highly vivid descriptions of war. The entire work, from the 
storylike setting at the opening to the colloquial language of the 
narrative, serves Kamose’s propagandistic intention: namely, to describe 
his success against the Hyksos aliens who had been ruling portions of 
Egypt for so long. Indeed, as I mentioned previously, the composition 
bears the mark of a highly trained author or authors who employed many 
literary images and turns of phrase (outside of the literary opening).” 
Whether or not Kamose himself had a direct role in the creation of the 
work is another point. However, it must be noted that in lines 36ff. is 
preserved his command to the treasurer Neshi, wherein the Pharaoh 
directly orders the carving and erection of his monument. Hence, one 
may hypothesize that Kamose’s orders were part of his involvement in the 
actual composition of the narrative. 

The style of the Kamose Stelae also demonstrates the close connection 
between the use of colloquial speech in direct speech as opposed to a less 
vulgar language in the narrative portions of the text. This is quite 
significant, especially insofar as the narrative passages in the stelae are 
also influenced by the Late Egyptian dialect.” In conclusion, the Kamose 
Stelae ably represent the king’s own feelings regarding his purpose as 
ruler of his country and conqueror of the hated enemy, the Hyksos. 


22. For the first-person narrative in the Megiddo campaign of Thutmose III (Stick I of 
his “Annals”), see Urk. IV 652.15-653.3; and for Stiick II, see my remarks in JARCE 14 
(1977): 51 and n. 39, p. 53. 

23. An examination of the literary imagery in these texts has already been partially done 
by Smiths: cf. pp. 74-76 in their article. However, further research in analyzing the 
literary qualities of these texts is somewhat outside the scope of their discussion, and I 
hope to return to this problem at a later date. 

24. In particular, the Smiths’ study, with Kroeber’s comments (see n. 8 above), should be 
consulted. The military compositions in the third person are, by and large, less vulgar in 
their use of language. Moreover, the use of the daybook infinitives as a core to the account 
lent itself well to a more formal, less expressive narrative in the third person. 
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The Armant Stela of Thutmose III is a good example of the first- 
person style as it was later used (Urk. IV 1243.9-1247.14). It is a 
compilation of the personal deeds of the Pharaoh. These royal feats of 
strength naturally included — but were not restricted to — military 
campaigns. The Egyptian scribe who drew up this document also 
included many descriptions of Thutmose’s hunting ability and his 
prowess in archery. In addition, the composition recounts the stelae that 
the Pharaoh erected at the farthest limits of Egypt’s influence (lines 8 
and 9).”* Two year dates are preserved: one records Thutmose’s cam- 
paign in his twenty-ninth year (line 17: Urk. IV 1247.14) and the 
second, written at the beginning of the text, probably refers to the death 
of Hatshepsut and the de facto accession of her son. Another regnal 
year may precede an infinitival form in line 11, as that passage com- 
mences Thutmose’s Megiddo campaign.’ 

This inscription poses little difficulty in literary arrangement. It is 
basically an impersonal narration of Thutmose’s deeds of valor. Only in 
line 5 does the author have the temerity to interject his opinion, and 
then he does so only to affirm the validity of the account.” A division of 
this composition is as follows: 


Arrangement of the Armant Stela 


I. FIVE-FOLD TITULARY line 1 

II. DATE: XXII.6.10 line 2 
Ill. TITLE WITH RHETORIC lines 2-3 
Iv. ARCHERY: opens with ir sdd.tw lines 3-5 
V. SCRIBAL INTERRUPTION: opens with dd.n.i line 5 
VI. HUNTING DEEDS, ERECTION OF STELAE, 


AND OTHER WARLIKE ACTIVITIES — 
MAIN BODY OF TEXT: opens with ir lines 5-11 
VII. MEGIDDO CAMPAIGN (YEAR 23): 
possibly opened with date of campaign, now lost lines 11-17 
VIII. SYRIAN CAMPAIGN (YEAR 29) lines 17-end: 
text broken 


The scribe has demarcated each section from the one previous by 
means of a few key grammatical elements. Following the title: “List”’ of 


25. Urk. IV 1247.2 and 5. 

26. Redford, Seven Studies, p. 87 with n. 145. 

27. Grapow, Studien, p. 50, and Wilson, ANET?, p. 234, n. 5. 

28. Urk. TV 1245.9~11. 

29. For shwy, see Grapow, Studien, pp. 68-69, with Wb. IV 211.14-212.1. 
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the occasions of valor and might which this good god performed in 
every excellent occurrence of activity,” *° the inscription continues with 
a common topos: “If one were to relate (sdd)* an occurrence in its 
name, they would be too great to put down in writing” (line 3). This is, 
of course, precisely what the scribe has done; the phrase is mere 
embellishment. A small demonstration of Thutmose’s prowess at 
‘archery is described, which the redactor interrupts to present his 
comments in line 5: “I say to you what he did without deceit and 
without a lie” (Section V); the narrator then returns to his composi- 
tion.** Returning to the action in line 5 with another iv, a list of the 
king’s hunting activities is presented.” This section (VI), which begins 
with Thutmose’s sporting ability, merges into an increasingly warlike 
narrative. The Egyptian scribe has utilized a row of bare Sdm.n.f’s 
in a tight grammatical structure.* (I have omitted most of the clauses 
following the verbs.) 


iw sm3.n.f mziw.. . 
in.n.fhnmw... 
s‘rk.n.f 120 n 3[bw] 

m iwt.f m Nhrn 
d3.n.fitrw... 
ptpt.n.f dmiw... 
smn.fwd®... 
in.n.f Skb... 

m-ht wd3.f r Miw... 
smn.n.f wd.fim.... 

(Urk. TV 1245.14-1246.5: lines 6-9) 


That is: 


He killed lions... .; 
he brought back herds... ; 
he brought to an end 120 elephants 


30. Van de Walle, Annuaire de UInst. de Phil. et d’Hist. 20 (1968-72): 497-504, and 
Urk. TV 1245.15~-16 for the passage — line 2 on the stela. 

31. The passage is in Urk. IV 1245.1-2; for the word, Wb. IV 395.14-18. See the 
discussion in chapter 7. 


32. For Boers’ read =. following Urk. TV 1233.18. In this connection, note the com- 
ments of de Buck, Egyptian Readingbook 1 (Leiden, 1948), p. 127, n. to 64.9. The 
passage is in Urk. IV 1245.9-11. 

33. Urk. TV 1245.12. 

34. On these lines, Gardiner, AEO I, pp. 162*-63*. I have taken the §dm.n.f’s that 
follow as continuatives. 

35. Ibid., p. 162*: smn.f for smn.n.f. 
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when he came from Naharain; 


he sailed the river... ; 

he crushed the towns... ; 

he set up a Stela...; 

he brought back a rhinoceros... ; 
after he proceeded to Miw... ; 


he set up his stela there.... 
This section flows into the following: 


nir.n hm.f 3bw m wd3 r tz n D3hy 
r sm3z btnw ntyw ims 
r rdit ht n nty hr mw.f 
(Urk. IV 1246.6-8: lines 9-10) 


His majesty never makes/made a delay in proceeding to 
the land of Djahy 
in order to kill those who are rebellious there 
(and) in order to reward those who are loyal to him. 


The latter passage implies no reference to a war venture by Thut- 
mose III before his twenty-third regnal year, as Redford would believe; 
rather it is a generalized statement of the king’s attacks in Syria.* 
The subsequent sections of the Armant Stela are more historically 
precise than those above. The Megiddo campaign of year twenty-three 
is narrated in some detail (VII), and this in turn is followed by the 
Syrian attack of six years later (VIII).*’ The former, in fact, concluded 
with vocabulary typical of the end of a war report and it is probable that 
the Armant Stela related further such ventures in the lost passages. 
This technique for expressing the king’s valor and victories within a 
more detailed literary composition was further exploited by the scribes 
of Thutmose III. In the Gebel Barkal Stela, an additional pattern of 
narration was created (Urk. IV 1227-1243.8). In this inscription, the 
king alone describes the action. Using a first-person speech pattern, the 
author of the text chose an alteration on the theme of Thutmose’s 
“Annals.” As with the Armant Stela, the counterpart from Gebel 
Barkal is not in the daybook tradition; neither is it of the iw.tw 
genre. Rather, the Egyptian redactor construed a literary narration by 
his king in which there are some scribal asides, but it is mainly Thutmose 


36. Redford, Seven Studies, pp. 61-62, but note the grammatical analysis of Gardiner, 
EG?, 332-33, §418, with reference to Gunn, Studies in Egyptian Syntax (Paris, 1924), 
chapter 12. 

37. Urk. TV 1246.14-1247.13 (VII) and 1247.14 (VIII). 
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himself who relates his deeds.** Addresses to his smrw-officials in lines 
37-42 are followed by their reply (lines 42-44), and these speeches 
make up a sizeable part of the text.’ The stela concludes with a 
praising of the king by the common folk and a “setting” conclusion in 
lines 48-50, the latter probably referring to the king’s decision to erect 
this monument. 

While it is not my purpose to attempt to form any detailed historical 
conclusions from the inscription, a pattern will emerge naturally from a 
literary analysis. The Gebel Barkal Stela is outlined below. 


Arrangement of the Gebel Barkal Stela 


I. DATE WITH TITULARY line 1 
Il. ERECTION OF THE STELA: opens with ir.n.f 
m mnw.f n it.f lines 1-2 
Ill. EPITHETS: with historical asides; name of . 
Thutmose used as divider lines 2-9 


IV. SPEECH OF KING (MITANNI CAMPAIGN: 1): 
Euphrates reached; opens with 1b3.n. i—~ 
see below lines 9-12 
. SCRIBAL ASIDE: opens with nsw swt lines 12-13 
VI. SPEECH OF KING (MITANNI CAMPAIGN: II): 
erection of stela; opens with ‘h'.n smn.n 


< 


hm.i lines 13~15 
VIl. SCRIBAL ASIDE: opens with nsw pw pr-‘(wy) lines 15-16 
VIII. SPEECH OF KING (MITANNI CAMPAIGN: III): 

elephant hunt; opens with ky sp lines 16-18 


IX. SPEECH OF KING TO PEOPLE (rmt): recounts 

first campaign and vassal status of 

foreigners who bring tribute and taxes, 

especially wood; opens with whm. i n.tn lines 18-33 
X. SPEECH OF KING TO PEOPLE (rmt): falling 

star episode during a campaign of the 

Pharaoh, probably in Nubia; opens with 


[dd hm].1 sdmw rmt lines 33-37 

XI. SPEECH OF KING TO COURTIERS (smrw): opens 
with dd hm.i ds.i lines 37-42 
XII. REPLY OF COURTIERS: opens with smrw ipn lines 42-44 
XIII. KING’S SPEECH: beginning lost lines 44—48 


38. Lines 12-13: Urk. IV 1232.7-10 and lines 15-16: Urk. IV 1233.5-11 are the scribal 


asides. 
39. Urk. TV 1239.13-1240 and 1241.2-8. 
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XIV. SPEECH OF THE PEOPLE (rmt): opens with 


sddt.n rmt lines 48-50 
XV. CONCLUSION: king located in palace in West 
Thebes; opens with wn.in hm.f m ‘h.f line 50 


As can be seen from the above outline, the scribes have carefully 
separated the various campaigns of Thutmose from one another and 
have further divided the “pure” military ventures from the more general 
acts of valor. The introductory sections of this inscription present little 
difficulty, as the work has been carefully composed within a set pattern. 
The transition to Thutmose’s campaign in Mitanni (Section III) is 
developed easily from the long series of epithets that precede it by 
switching to the first person within a lengthy row of bare Sdm.n.f’s. 
This continues until the scribe returns to his narration in the third 
person in line 12 (V: Urk. 1232.7). In the opening, there is no abrupt 
transition from the detailed list of praises of Thutmose, as the Syrian 
war of year thirty-three is slipped in almost imperceptibly (Sections III 
and IV): 

. . who tramples the foreign rebellious lands 
without anyone protecting them in that land of 
Naharain whose lord has abandoned due to fright. 
My majesty hacked up his towns... . 
(Urk. TV 1231.3-6: lines 8-9) 


The section opens with the concluding epithet of the Pharaoh and then 
merges that phrase with a generalized statement on Thutmose III’s 
power over all his enemies. This sentence is in turn connected to a 
reflection on the weakness of the ruler of Naharain, which permits the 
scribe to follow up with a long series of first-person narratives of his 
king. 

Balanced with Section IV and Section VI, both narratives by Thut- 
mose of his deeds in the Euphrates region (recorded in the first person), 
there are two scribal asides. The first (Section V: Urk. IV 1232.7-10) 
merely concerns the prowess of the Pharaoh: “A king indeed of whom 
one boasts. . . . ,” while the second repeats a common idiom: “He is an 
active king; an excellent fortress for his army... .” (Section VII: 
Urk. IV 1233.5-11). 

The third major section narrated in the first person commences with a 
heading: “Another victorious deed which Re commended to me” (Sec- 
tion VIII: Urk. TV 1233.13: line 16). The Pharaoh himself then de- 
scribes his deeds without interruption by the scribe and he pledges his 
own veracity in tones identical to those of the scribe of the Armant 
Stela: “I have said these things without boasting and without a lie 
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therein.” “ Thutmose then urges the people to listen to his words while 
he recounts his Megiddo campaign (Section IX: Urk. IV 1234.6-7: 
line 18). This lengthy first-person account blends into a statement of the 
tribute from the foreign countries, specifically the valuable wood of 
which Egypt was continually in need. In another speech to the Gebel 
Barkal populace, an additional event during a military campaign of 
Thutmose III is described (X: Urk. IV 1238.5—1239.11: lines 33-37). 
Apparently there was a shooting star or some similar divine phenome- 
non which aroused the interest, if not the awe, of the Egyptian king.*! 
That example of cosmis interference during a campaign was so striking 
that the Pharaoh included it in his address at Gebel Barkal. 

The final sections of this inscription are taken up by two further 
speeches of Thutmose (XI and XIII). This time, the king speaks to his 
high courtiers (smrw) and the people (rmt), and they in turn respond. 
The final praise section (XIV) is repeated with a paeon of praise to the 
king in which common military vocabulary is present: “Your war cry 
(hmhmt) — it has circulated the farthest south; your fear, it has trem- 
bled the heart of he who reaches youl.” ” The rmt sing chants of 
victory and happiness for their conquering king. A short conclusion 
locates Thutmose III in his palace at Western Thebes, probably after his 
trip north from the address at Gebel Barkal and possibly where he sent 
orders for the carving of this inscription (XV: Urk. IV 1243.7-8: 
line 50). 

The reader will now appreciate the complexity of construction and the 
merging of historical data contained in stelae such as that at Gebel 
Barkal and its partner from the temple of Armant. A type of literary 
arrangement was utilized by the scribe in which straightforward narra- 
tive was not the rule. The Armant Stela presents a narration by an 
impersonal editor, although the scribe has allowed for personal asides. 
On the other hand, the lengthy speeches of Thutmose and the civilian 
populace at Gebel Barkal, not to mention his courtiers, inclines one to 
establish a precise Sitz im Leben for this inscription.” It is quite possible 
that Thutmose spoke to the resident Egyptians in Napata and that he 
reported to them on his military victories in Asia and Nubia. The 
appearance of the shooting star, witnessed by two astrologers, lends 
support to this idea. After all, this almost miraculous event does not 
properly belong to an account of the king’s war feats. In addition, the 


40. See n. 32. The passage in the Armant Stela is Urk. IV 1245.9-11; that of the Gebel 
Barkal Stela is Urk. IV 1233.18-19. 

41. Vittmann, GM 29 (1978): 149-52. 

42. Line 49: Urk. IV 1242.19-1243.1. 

43. Redford, in Papyrus and Tablet (New Jersey, 1973), pp. 25-28, follows the same idea. 
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lengthy report on the traffic of foreign timber coming from Wawat in the 
south, as well as the cedar from Lebanon, coupled with the reference to 
the products of Punt (lines 27ff. and 41ff.), seems to imply that much of 
this text is a verbatim copy of a speech presented by Thutmose in his 
forty-seventh year at the completion of the work in the temple of Gebel 
Barkal (Urk. IV 1228.6). In the second line, there is a reference to this 
stela being erected in a fortress called the “Slaughter of the Foreigners” 
at which a dedication was officiated by the Pharaoh in the presence of 
his officials and other prominent men at Gebel Barkal and, unlike other 
military inscriptions, this one specifies the “people,” whom we would 
hypothesize as being witnesses td this ceremony (Urk. IV 1228.12-14 
— the dedication formula). The modern-day reader feels almost that he 
is present at this affair, as the scribe has very ably transferred the 
narration from his own mouth to that of his monarch. 

This pattern in military writing does not seem to have been popular 
immediately after the reign of Thutmose III. Amunhotpe IV, in his 
stela at Buhen, did include a small paeon of praise to himself by his 
courtiers, yet such passages were also a standard element at the end of 
iw.tw inscriptions.“ Not until the reign of Merneptah can this 
literary tradition again be seen at work. After his important victory over 
the Libyans in year five, he had five separate accounts of that war drawn 
up. On the Cairo and Heliopolis Columns, Merneptah chose to employ 
the iw.tw genre. However, in the other three inscriptions, a different 
style of writing was preferred. 

The Israel Stela (KRI IV 13.7-19.10/11) has usually been described as 
a hymn of victory. Breasted called this picturesque inscription “a poetic 
encomium in celebration of the great victory of Merneptah over the 
Libyans,” * and he was followed by Wilson, who saw in it a series of 
hymns, and Kitchen, who regarded it as a hymn of triumph.” Bresciani 
argued that only the concluding strophes can properly be labelled 
poetical, whereas Lichtheim regarded the composition as epic poetry, in 
which both narrative and poetry are used.*’ True, there are many 
high-blown sentences and the vocabulary is far from simple, yet the 
frequent use of stylistic turns-of-phrase, combined with a poetical 
diction, should not justify our jumping to the conclusion that this stela is 


44. See the fragments published by Randall-Maclver, Buhen I (Philadelphia, 1911), 
pp. 91-92: example 7 in the list of iw.tw texts in chapter 1. 

45. BAR Ill, p. 265, §602. Henceforth, I will follow the line numbering of the Cairo 
version, since it is more complete. 

46. ANET?, p. 376 for Wilson’s remarks and KRI IV 12.7, for Kitchen’s. 

47. Bresciani, Letteratura e poesia dell’antico Egitto (Turin, 1969), p. 275 and Lichtheim, 
Ancient Egyptian Literature II (Berkeley, Los Angeles, and London, 1976), p. 73. 
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a hymn. A careful analysis, based on internal criteria, reveals a highly 
structured composition similar to the two previous. In the first two lines, 
the scribe has written the title: “Recitation of his victories (mhtw) in ail 
the lands.” “ This is succeeded by a short rhetorical section ending with 
the name of Merneptah (line 2).“ Then follows a lengthy quasi-poetical 
section (lines 2-26: ends with the name of Merneptah) in which the 
effects of the Libyan defeat by Merneptah are related, the opening lines 
of which are rhetorical.” The lack of any literary devices such as ts-phr 
sentences, antitheses, or parallelismus membrorum should be stressed, 
even though the composition is extremely poetical. Following Licht- 
heim, one can maintain that the “stylistic devices that create roughly 
symmetrical sentences are sufficiently strong to serve as guideposts for 
the metrical reading of the text. Only in a few instances does the 
metrical division seem uncertain.” *' She has also argued that, following 
the royal titulary and a formal encomium, the composition adheres 
strictly to eight symmetrical distiches, followed by a narrative poem. In 
the latter section, a quasi-historical account of Merneptah’s victory is 
presented and the peaceful state of Egypt is proclaimed. 

This inscription opens with the date, titulary, and epithets of Mernep- 
tah (line 1). Then follows the title of the work (lines 1-2), which 
precedes a series of eulogies of Merneptah (lines 2-4). The former is 
significant in that the authors of the composition have indicated to the 
reader their specific designation for this work: 


sddt n3y.f nhtw m tz3w nbw 
r dit ‘m tz nb dmd(.w) 
r dit ptr.tw nfr m n3y.f knw 


Recitation of his nhtw in all the lands 

in order to cause every country together to perceive, 

(and) in order to cause the beauty/efficiency of his power to 
be observed. 


48. KRI IV 13.7-8. 

49. See note 54 below on the use of the name of the king as a divider. 

50. I do not follow Lichtheim’s break in line 2 of the Cairo version (KRI IV 13.10) at 
“Shu. . . .”, but instead commence the poem proper with “The bull. . . .” in the same line 
(KRI IV 13.10), owing to the break after the cartouches of Merneptah, which mark off the 
end of a section. See note 54 below for the use of the name of the king as a divider. The 
opening of the poetical narrative in lines 5ff. (KRIIV 14.4/Sff.) have a repetition of 
“their.” 

51. Lichtheim, Ancient Egyptian Literature Il, p. 73. 

52. Lines 1-2 (KRI IV 13.7-9) and lines 2-4 (KRIIV 13.10/11-14.1/2), the latter ends 
with Merneptah’s cartouche. I do not follow Lichtheim’s break in line 5 (KRI IV 14.4) at 


“Their leading troops. . . .” 
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This short passage ends with the name of Merneptah, serving as a 
divider. The following lengthy poetical encomium describes the Phar- 
aoh as a victorious ruler whose reign has dispelled the evil deeds of the 
Libyans. The Libyan defeat is then narrated; but the description is 
lacking any specific historical data, and few, if any, narrative passages 
are employed. Quotations are presented from the generations of Lib- 
yans, old men speaking to their sons, and even astrologers and star- 
gazers (see lines 8-13). However, even though the authors have 
arranged their material in a poetic structure, they have deliberately 
omitted any key phrases of narrative significance, as well as the common 
lexicon of military texts. The latter half of the work presents a religious 
setting wherein the gods of Heliopolis praise the Pharaoh, Merneptah, 
who saved Heliopolis and Memphis from destruction.* Four specific 
quotations of the deities are presented — that of the All Lord (lines 
15-16), the lords of Heliopolis (lines 16-18), a third speech (lines 
18-19), and a final address by Ptah (lines 19-21). The use of the 
cartouche of Merneptah as a divider can be observed at the end of the 
latter two sections.™ Finally, a long stanza of speech by the happy 
Egyptians is narrated, in which the authors return to the spirit of the 
opening lines: “They relate the victories which Merneptah, Content 
with Maat, has done with the Libyans” (st hr sddt m nz n nhtw... .: 
line 21).* This paeon of praise to Merneptah balances the first half quite 
nicely, and it works with Merneptah’s cartouche as a paragraph separa- 
tor. Finally, there is a twelve-line coda following his name, in which 
various foreign countries are listed (KRI IV 19.1/2-10/11). 

The Israel Stela can best be described as an encomium for Mernep- 
tah, wherein the king’s nhtw are recorded. In it are contained numer- 


53. This section seems to indicate that the area around Memphis and Heliopolis was 
directly threatened by the Libyans, who must therefore have reached Egypt around the 
apex of the Delta and not along the Mediterranean coast. The pertinent section reads: 
“Who cared for Memphis, who avenged On, who opened the quarters that were barred. 
He has freed the many shut up in all districts,” following Lichtheim’s translation on p. 76 
of her Ancient Egyptian Literature 11 = KRIIV 16.10/11ff. 

54. On the use of the cartouches or names of the Pharaoh as a divider, see the translations 
of Edgerton and Wilson, Hist. Rec., passim, especially p. 93, n. 40a and pp. 26, 30, 32-34, 
49, 52, 55, 76-78, 80, 82, 84-86, 89, 90, and 92; Lichtheim, Ancient Egyptian Literature I, 
pp. 76-77 (the Israel Stela); Wente’s translation in his “The Syntax of Verbs of Motion in 
Egyptian,” p. 91; and Wilson, in ANET®, p. 257, n. 15. My argument assumes that the 
name of the monarch closed a section. This definitely occurs in line 2: KRI IV 13.9; line 4: 
KRI IV 14.1; line 19: KRIIV 17.9/10 — note the beginning of a speech by Ptah that 
follows; line 21: KRI IV 17.14; line 26: KRI IV 19.1/2; and line 28: KRI IV 19.10 — the 
end of the inscription. 

55. KRI IV 18.1/2. 
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ous speeches by individuals and gods. The first half of the work does 
serve as a historical background, in which the Libyan defeat is indicated, 
but the reader must look elsewhere for any specific information on how 
this was accomplished — only the destruction and the flight of the 
enemy is narrated. The second half of the work consists of the conclave 
of the Heliopolitan gods, who show their favor to their son, Merneptah, 
who has saved the Memphite region from destruction. The concluding 
sections described above, in which the Egyptians shout to the heavens 
on behalf of their Pharaoh, and the coda of the king’s victories round 
out the text neatly. Additional literary devices employed in the Israel 
Stela are a series of announcements in speeches (“Give the sword to my 
son,” “Give him a lifetime like Re,” and “Put him into the hand of 
Merneptah, Content with Maat”: lines 15, 17, and 20). Then, too, the 
reference in line 10 to the generations (d3mw ) speaking to one another 
is nicely linked up with the subsequent phrase, “as an old man says to his 
son.” The title to the work, sddt nhtw: a “narration of victories,” is 
repeated in the concluding quotation: “They narrate the victories 
which. . . .” Following this the scribes have added the particle .wy to 
denote “how,” thus producing a pleasant series of parallel sentences as 
addresses spoken by the towns of Egypt: “How beloved is he . . .; how 
exalted is he . . . ; how splendid is he. . . .” (lines 21-22).% 

The poetical sections of eulogy or praise are quasi-narrative at best, 
and can be viewed as replacing the more historical core found in other 
military inscriptions. No daybook account was employed, nor were any 
narrative constructions used. All wn.in.f hr gdm, ‘hn Sdm.nf, 
and Sdm.n.f forms have been studiously omitted. Instead, a grandilo- 
quent account of Merneptah’s victory is recorded. Only by cutting 
through this curtain of verbiage can we comprehend the extend of the 
Egyptian victory. The first passages present a generalized picture of 
Egypt after the Libyan conflict (lines 2-4: ends with cartouche); the 
succeeding eulogies and narrative comments present the background of 
the war and the Libyan failure (lines 4-9). Further quasi-narrative 
sections relate the defeat of the Libyan chief and the saving of the 
Memphite region. The last major section sums up the joyful state of 
Egypt (lines 21-26: begins after a cartouche and ends with a cartouche) 
to which appended a coda (lines 26-end). The scribe has even added the 
typical concluding vocabulary of nhm and rswt in line 21 (KRIIV 
17.14/15). 

The Kom el-Ahmar Stela of Merneptah, also known as the Athribis 
Stela, is the third major war record of that Pharaoh in which his Libyan 


56. KRIIV 18.1/2-3/4. 
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victory is commemorated (KRIIV 19.12-22). This composition re- 
sembles the Israel Stela in that it opens with a similar heading, followed 
by a literary passage describing the background of the war. The valor of 
Merneptah is stressed, as is the terrible fate of the Libyan tribes who 
dared to trespass on Egyptian territory. Commencing with the date of 
the defeat of the invaders and the king’s titulary plus rhetoric, the text 
quickly switches into the title in lines 3-4: “. . . [hi]s strength and one 
relates (sdd.tw) his valor (kn) in the land of. . .” (KRI IV 20.10-11). 
The author of the Athribis Stela continues with a bombastic and 
high-blown account of the power of his monarch. Employing such 
phrases as “Who turns their camps into red mounds” (line 7) and “The 
Libyan tribes were strewn upon the canals like mice” (line 12), the 
scribe emphasizes the tremendous destruction wreaked upon the enemy 
without having to resort to a daybook-based account. The second half of 
the stela presents the typical concluding paragraphs of military texts — 
the courtiers are mentioned, followed by the booty list (srw: Verso, 
line 3 — KRI IV 21.14). Again the common words nhm and rswt are 
present (Verso, line 4— KRIIV 21.15), thus indicating that even 
though a different type of literary form was employed for these inscrip- 
tions, the arrangement remained roughly the same. The booty list, itself 
preceded by the praise section, concludes the inscription. 

The Athribis Stela is an abbreviated account of the Libyan war in 
Merneptah’s fifth year. It presents, in a very reduced form, a nonnara- 
tive account of the Pharaoh’s victories. Employing a high literary style 
but nevertheless following the standard format of military inscriptions, 
this text is unique in its composition. Unlike the Israel Stela, there are 
no speeches by various gods and men, and, unlike the Armant and 
Gebel Barkal Stelae, neither the king himself nor an impersonal scribe 
interrupts the account with editorial comments. This condensed narra- 
tive represents the introduction and the conclusion to such lengthier 
records as the Karnak war text of Merneptah or the Medinet Habu 
reports of Ramesses {II, and the opening indicates that the Egyptians 
considered this small stela to be of the same genre as its more grandilo- 
quent counterparts. 

The charts that follow may at first glance appear to be too schematic 
and not representative of the full inscriptions. However, the dearth of 
narrative phraseology predicates such an approach. This is not to say 
that a philological analysis of the verbs employed in the narrative 
passages would not be worthwhile — as witness Wente’s study — nev- 
ertheless, for the present work, such an undertaking is not essential.°” I 


57. “The Syntax of Verbs of Motion in Egyptian,” chapter V, pp. 89-94. 
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have dealt more deeply with the grammatical constructions of those 
texts discussed earlier because they are both far less grandiloquent and 
more historically rewarding. The following inscriptions are of a higher 
literary level, but lack the historical depth that can be conveyed by 
pure narrative. For example, the Karnak War Inscription, which 
presents a narrative report of Merneptah’s Libyan war, is a combina- 
tion of various literary genres (KRJ IV 2.8-12.6). It would seem that 
the scribes of the late 19th Dynasty had become more eclectic in 
outlook. Choosing to abandon the war journal as the basis for their 
military report, they turned to a more flamboyant account and, at 
Karnak, a mixture of various literary traditions was developed. The 
resulting composition contains a iw.tw section, an oath and reaction 
paragraph, a message by one of Merneptah’s commanders, various 
narrative sequences (not in the daybook tradition), a dream sequence, 
a conclusion, a booty list, a speech by the courtiers, and an address by 
their king. The division between each of the aforementioned passages 
is very ably developed — grammatical elements such as ist OF 
‘h'.n — form the demarcations; the different vocabularies employed 
also serve as a good criterion for recognizing such differences. 


Arrangement of Karnak War Inscription (KRI IV 2.8-12.6) 


I. HEADING: ends with cartouche and di ‘nk lines 1-2 
. ° > 
Il. BACKGROUND: begins with ist ir ntr nfr; 
accession of Merneptah; warlike activity 


of Libyans; preparatory activity of king lines 2-13 
Il. iw.tw REPORT: broken lines 13-15 
IV. REACTION: opens with ist hm.f h'r.w lines 15-26 
A. RAGE lines 15-16 
B. SPEECH: to the court; ends with 
cartouche and di ‘nh lines 16-25 
C. OATH lines 25-27 
V. NARRATION: Egyptian march to war; 
beginning lost lines 27-28 
VI. DREAM: opens with ‘h'.n m33.n.f lines 28-30 
VII. NARRATION: battle and victory; beginning lost lines 30-41 


VIII. MESSAGE OF FORTRESS COMMANDANT: beginning 
lost. Probably an exact copy of the 
original report to the Pharaoh; see the 
copy of the letter from the Hyksos king 
in Kamose’s Second Stela. lines 41-45 
IX. NARRATION: return of army; beginning lost lines 45-48 
. BOOTY LIST: opens with rht h3kw lines 48-62 


a 
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XI. CONCLUDING NARRATIVE: partly preserved; 
begins with iw.tw hr dit ht (?); possibly 


connected with X line 62 
XII, SPEECH OF MERNEPTAH: nsw h‘(.w) ‘nh wd3 snb 

m wsht; ends with cartouche lines 62-73 
XIII. SPEECH OF THE COURT OF THIRTY: ddt.n m‘b3yw; 

oath included lines 73-78 


XIV. CONCLUDING LINES: rhetorical section; 
possible final paeon to Merneptah; beginning 
lost lines 78-80 


Most of the above sections have been discussed in previous chapters; 
all that need be added here are a few remarks on the narrative itself. 
One can observe a historical outline in this text, even though the 
daybook accounts have been abandoned. The scribe employed two 
dates, two Sdm pw ir.n.f forms, one hd-tz, and seven ist’s in 
the second narrative (VII), and one ist in the third narrative passage 
(IX), thereby indicating the historical sense of these sections. It is thus 
apparent that Merneptah’s war report represents a distinct type of 
inscription wherein any arrangement even remotely resembling the 
official war diary was abandoned. 

With respect to the opening lines of this document, Breasted claimed 
that the beginning section, now broken, contained a phrase similar to 
those in the Kadesh “Poem” and the Year 5 and 11 Inscriptions of 
Ramesses III at Medinet Habu, i.e., “Beginning of the victory which his 
majesty achieved in the land of Libya. . . .”** This hypothesis is intri- 
guing because the latter two documents were drawn up in a style 
reminiscent of the Merneptah war record; other parallels, however, 
cannot be made. The presence of the iw.tw message in lines 13ff. 
would seem to militate against Breasted’s theory, since that form never 
included such an opening. Moreover, the head of the Libyan coalition is 
named at the beginning of the Karnak text and the list of enemy 
countries is followed by a verb of motion, thus stringing the entire 
phrase into a narrative rather than a list format. In fact, there appears to 
be a reference in line 1 to these peoples wandering and pervading every 
land.” Hence, I would rather see the Merneptah Karnak war record as a 


38. BAR Ill, p. 241, n. a. The references to the title are: KRI II 3.1/Sff. (Kadesh 
“Poem”); KRIIV 2.12-13 (Karnak War Inscription of Merneptah); KRI V 21.1-2 
(Year 5 Inscription of Ramesses III); and KRI V 59.1-2/3 (Year 11 Inscription of Rames- 
ses III). 

59. Note most recently Helck’s study of “Die Seevélker in den agyptischen Quellen,” in 
Jahresbericht des Instituts fiir Vorgeschichte der Universitat Frankfurt A.M. 1976 (Mu- 
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lengthy conglomerate of many literary forms, in which the opening 
probably only resembled the high-blown narrative passages in the war 
inscriptions of Ramesses III. Lines 2-13, (Section I) beginning with 
ist ir ntr nfr, are rhetorical passages containing an elevated 
literary style and these, in fact, provide the background for the later 
iw.tw report. The subsequent passages in this section recount the 
accession of Merneptah (lines 9-10) and his preparations for war 
(lines 10-13); they are closely paralleled by the opening sections of the 
Year 5 and 8 Inscriptions of Ramesses III. Prologues stressing the 
strength and determination of the new monarch were a common motif 
of Ramesside historical documents, as the Israel Stela and P. Harris 
No. I demonstrate. 

A more elegant and unified method of description was developed in 
the reign of Ramesses III. It would seem that, by the middle of Dynasty 
19, the trends had completely moved away from straight narrative 
toward a greater use of literary embellishment. The eclectic style of 
Merneptah was abandoned by Ramesses III and a more unified literary 
form created. Wente has argued — convincingly, in my opinion — that 
“to a certain extent the texts of Ramesses III hark back to the Middle 
Egyptian style of narrative that was heavily weighed down with a 
sequence of forms expressing perfected activity (the Sdm.n.f and 
pseudo-verbal construction with the Old Perfective of verbs of mo- 
tion).”© Yet the absence of any classical literary construction such as 
wn.in.f hr sdm or ‘h'.n Sdm.n.f, which still appear in the 
military texts of Ramesses II and Merneptah, must be pointed out. For 
with their avoidance of a factual narrative, the scribes of Ramesses III’s 
Medinet Habu inscriptions had no need of these constructions. Antece- 
dents to the historical inscriptions at Medinet Habu can best be seen in 
the Karnak Inscription of Merneptah and the Israel Stela. From the 
former, the Egyptian editors continued the frequent use of ist to 
open separate passages; from the latter, the use of the king’s name to 
separate paragraphs, a technique already prevalent in the Hittite Mar- 
riage Texts of Ramesses II.“! Both Edgerton and Wilson have lamented 
the generalized nature of the war reports recorded on Ramesses IIl’s 


nich, 1977), p. 19, n. 23. The restoration of Breasted implies that the very beginning of 
the text contains the verb, i.e., “Beginning of the victory which his majesty did in. . . Ps 
But the following word at the end of line 2 clearly contains the verb of the opening 
sentence. Helck’s restoration — mhw [bt-t3] n tzw nbw (see KRIIV 4.14) — also 
indicates that Breasted’s interpretation is false. 

60. “The Syntax of Verbs of Motion in Egyptian,” p. 92. 

61. See the remarks in note 54 above. For the Hittite Marriage Texts, note KRI II 


233.5ff. 
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temple walls and noted how difficult it is to determine with any 
precision the correct arrangement of thoughts.” The continuing prefer- 
ence for a broad literary style replete with poetical allusions is the 
main cause of this problem, although it must be observed that the 
Israel Stela presents an even more difficult situation. These composi- 
tions employ a flamboyant literary narrative style, but this is no basis 
for dividing the genre of lengthy military compositions in which the 
king participated into two groups: those with a daybook-based narra- 
tive and those without. The headings to the Year 5 and 11 Inscriptions 
of Ramesses III both indicate that the Egyptians considered such texts 
to be records of the king’s victories and valor. The mode of literary 
presentation was secondary. 
The Year 5 Inscription at Medinet Habu is actually a record of two 
separate wars.” The author has added to the Libyan campaign in 
Ramesses’ fifth regnal year a report of the Sea Peoples’ attack three 
years later. The Year 8 composition was written in a different manner 
and the scribes thus employed two distinct ways of reporting that latter 
affair: a literary narrative in the Year 5 Inscription and an address by 
the king to his people for that of Year 8. Again, the following chart 
demonstrates more clearly the organization intended by the scribes. 


Year 5 Inscription of Ramesses III (KRI V 20.11-27.8) 


LIBYAN WAR (YEAR 5) 
I. DATE AND EPITHETS: ends with cartouche lines 1-4 
Il. TITLE: “Beginning of the victory through 
the might of Egypt which Re began,” with 


additional rhetoric; ends with cartouche line 6 
Ill. EPITHETS: all end with cartouche lines 6-17 
A. ARF 642 lines 6-8 
B. nswitnr.... lines 8-11 
Cr SDR Soa lines 11-17 
IV. SHORT STATEMENT ON THE WAR lines 17-22 
Vv. BACKGROUND IN EGYPT: begins with “Now 
(ist) there exists a youth” lines 22-26 


VI. BACKGROUND ON THE ENEMY: narrative section; 
common military vocabulary; list of the 


62. Wilson, “The Language of the Historical Texts Commemorating Ramses III,” OIC 7 
(Medinet Habu Studies 1928/29): 24-33; Breasted, BAR IV, pp. 12-14, §21; and Edger- 
ton and Wilson, Hist. Rec., p. 20. See Helck, “Die Seevélker in den Agyptischen 
Quellen,” pp. 7-8, on the historical veracity of Ramesses III’s Medinet Habu Inscrip- 
tions, for the latest detailed discussion. 

63. Edgerton and Wilson, Hist. Rec., p. 19, n.t — first observed by Chabas. 
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enemy; opens with a first present of a verb 


of motion — “The Libyan land has come” lines 26-29 
VII. BACKGROUND TO THE ATTACK OF RAMESSES: opens 
with “Now (ist) this god” lines 29-31 


VIII. ATTACK OF RAMESSES: opens with “Now (ist) 
the wish of his majesty”; closes with 


a cartouche lines 31-36 
IX. RESULT: jubilation in Egypt; Ramesses views 
the spoils; ends with cartouche lines 36-51 


SEA PEOPLES WAR (YEAR 8) 
I. ATTACK OF THE ENEMY: quasi-natrative sections; 


list of foes; ends with a cartouche lines 51-59 
I. WOE OF THE ENEMY: “Woe to them (imw 

n.w)....”3; ends with a cartouche lines 59-66 
Ill. RAMESSES IS BENEFICIAL FOR EGYPT: ends 

with a cartouche lines 66-70 
IV. RESULT: peaceful condition of Egypt; opens 

with ist ir Hr; ends with a cartouche lines 70-75 


-In this inscription the authors have placed the only passage that can 
conceivably be called a narrative within a group of eloquent descriptions 
(Section VI in the first half of the work). Indeed, except for the military 
vocabulary and the abrupt transition to the first person of a verb of 
motion (common in these inscriptions), there is no major grammatical 
switch in literary style at this point. In the first account, the Libyan war, 
Ramesses is compared to a youth (kwn) in Section V. This is intriguing, 
as it demonstrates that the “Young King” topos of Helck can be found 
even in these bombastic inscriptions.“ Observe further that in Sec- 
tion VI of this part and Section I of the Year 8 campaign, a list of enemy 
coalitions is included. The list, plus the common military vocabulary 
employed in both (e.g., iw, “to come”), indicates that some sort of 
narrative pattern was still being followed in these texts. A further 
indication of this can be found in the concluding section to the Libyan 
war (IX). There, the scribe has utilized the standard military lexicon in 
the normal coda to the report. In other words, despite its fantastic 
language, this composition still follows a structure common to military 
records. Finally, the use of the names of Ramesses III to separate the 
various sections can be seen no more clearly than in line 51. There, the 
scribe has concluded his description of the Libyan war in year 5 and 
begun that of the Sea Peoples’ invasion of year 8. 


64, See chapter 4, n. 9. 
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The Year 8 Inscription is something of a different matter, as the 
author chose to narrate the Sea Peoples’ campaign by means of an 
address by the king. This type of address hearkens back to the earlier 
compositions of Thutmose III at Gebel Barkal and Armant with, of 
course, many variations. The narrative portion, as in the above text, still 
maintain this link with the more sober accounts and even the first- 
person recital by the king did not entirely remove the typical rejoicing 
topos (see Section III F, with nhm). 


Year 8 Inscription of Ramesses III (KRI V 37.7-43.1) 


I. DATE AND EPITHETS: ends with cartouche lines 1-2 
Il. EPITHETS AND RHETORIC: all end with cartouche lines 2-12 
Ay FSW oye lines 24 
B. ‘k mwmty.... lines 4-7 
c. nh'wmnsw.... lines 7-11 
D. mnw ‘8S3.... lines 11-12 
Ill. SPEECH OF THE KING: nsw ds.f dd.f.... lines 12-38 
A. OPENING ADDRESS: sdm.n.i. ... 3 with 
background in Egypt: wn kmt.... lines 12-16 
B. BACKGROUND OF ENEMY: common vocabulary; 
list of enemy; narrative section lines 16-18 
C. BACKGROUND TO ATTACK OF RAMESSES: 
ist... . .; ends with cartouche lines 18-22 
D. PARENTHETICAL QUOTATION OF RAMESSES: 
opens with ink ir; ends with r hh dt lines 22-23 


E. DEFEAT OF ENEMY: begins with “Those 

who reached my boundary”: n3 iiy 

r 38.1; probably connected to p. lines 23-26 
F, RESULT: jubilation of Egypt; begins 

with nhmw n.tn Kmt; probable subdivision 

at the switch from line 28-29, where a 

cartouche ends line 28 lines 26-38 


This address text needs no detailed analysis. It parallels the previous 
one in its organization, preferring to introduce even the war report with 
no sharp divisions; the standards lexical items serve that purpose (see 
Sections VI — Year 5, and I — Year 8). In particular, the opening of 
the latter: “The northern countries trembled (with zeal) in their 
bodies” — is paralleled by III B in this text: “The foreign lands, they 
made a conspiracy in their isles” (KRI V 25.4-5 and 39.14: III B) — in- 
dicating their grammatical as well as their literary similarities. The 


65. KRIV 25.4-5: iry h3swt mhtywt nwt m h'w.sn...: and KRIV 39.14: h3swt 
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conclusion consists of the expected jubilation of the Egyptians, but this 
time with the new twist of presenting the account in the first person 
(through the speech of the Pharaoh): “Rejoice ye, O Egypt, to the 
height of heaven... .” 

Turning to Ramesses’ last war, three years later, we find two main 
narratives preserved. The first, paralleling his Libyan war in year 5, is 
analyzed below: 


Year 11 Inscription of Ramesses III (KRI V 58.13-66) 


I. DATE (FULL) AND EPITHETS line 1 
Il. TITLE: “The beginning of the victory of 
Egypt which the mighty king set on record” lines 1-3 
lll. EPITHETS AND RHETORIC lines 3-14 
A. ist rf... . ; ends with cartouche lines 3-8 
B. nb rnpy. ... ; ends with cartouche lines 8-14 
IV. BACKGROUND OF ENEMY: Meshwesh attack on 
Tehenu; ends with a cartouche; quasi- 
narrative with quotation from the enemy lines 14-18 
-V. ATTACK OF RAMESSES: ends with cartouche lines 18-19 
VI. ENCOUNTER OF ARMIES: ends with cartouche lines 19-27 
VIl. BATTLE: ends with cartouche lines 27-30 
VIII. FLIGHT OF THE ENEMY: ends with cartouche lines 30-32 
IX. WOE OF ENEMY: “Woe (imw) to the 
Meshwesh. . . .”; ends with cartouche lines 32-35 
X. SPEECH OF THE DEFEATED IN THEIR HOMELAND: 
hr.w. ... 5 possibly connexted to ix lines 35-48 
A. Ends with cartouche lines 35-40 
B. Ends with cartouche lines 40-48 
XI. DEFEAT OF THE ENEMY: quasi-narrative 
summary with list; ends with cartouche lines 48-51 
XII. RESULT: peace; ends with cartouche lines 51-53 
XIII. EPITHETS OF RAMESSES: ist ir Hr... .; ends 
with cartouche lines 53-56 
XIV. SPEECH OF THE KING: dd.fin.... ; lines 56-61 


The above chart further reveals that the authors of the war inscrip- 
tions of Ramesses III followed some type of format, albeit not as highly 
structured as those of preceding kings. A subsidiary speech section 


iry.w sdtt... On nwt: Hist. Rec., p. 30, n. 51a, and Helck, “Die Seevdlker in den 
agyptischen Quellen,” p. 13, and n. 35, p. 20. 
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which performs a secondary role has been included, but placed at the 
end of the composition. It should also be pointed out that Section IX 
(the “woe” of the enemy) parallels a passage in the Year 5 Inscription 
(II of the Sea Peoples War). The narrative portions are rather con- 
densed (IV and V), unlike the other texts from Medinet Habu. 

The so-called “Poem” of year 11 presents a more abbreviated account 
of Ramesses III’s victories. However, the language and structure of this 
inscription appear quite similar to the other inscriptions of Ramesses III 
and I cannot detect any reason for calling this one a poem and not the 
others. This problem arises quite frequently — earlier scholars fixed 
upon a title for an inscription without analyzing its contents in sufficient 
detail. Gardiner, who was determined to expunge the designations of 
“Poem” and “Bulletin” from the Kadesh records of Ramesses II, and 
Grapow, who saw that the “Annals” of Thutmose III were instead 
heroic deeds of the Pharaoh, can be brought forward as exponents of my 
position. The analysis below reveals that the same overall pattern was at 
work in this text as in the others at Medinet Habu. 


“Poem” of Year 11 of Ramesses III (KRI V 67-71) 


I. DATE (FULL) AND TITULARY® lines 1-2 
II. INVOCATION OF THE GODS AND EPITHETS: 
ends with cartouche lines 2-6 
III. EPITHETS OF THE KING lines 6-18 
A. hk3. . . . ; contains an opening 


description of the king which 
is merged into a description of 
the supplication of the enemy; 


ends with a cartouche lines 6-10 

B. ity... . ; ends with a cartouche lines 10-14 

c. beginning lost; ends with a cartouche lines 14-18 
IV, NARRATIVE OF THE WAR: common military 

vocabulary; ends with a cartouche lines 18-34 
V. RESULT: jubilation of Egypt (nhm); 

ends with a cartouche lines 34—40 
VI. VICTORY OF KING: beginning lost; 

ends with cartouche lines 40-51 


Almost the same arrangement is preserved in this inscription as in the 
previous ones. The jubilation section follows a lengthy narrative of the 


66. Itis different from that of the main text: Breasted, BAR IV, p. 56, n. d; and Edgerton 
and Wilson, Hist. Rec., p. 88, n. 1a — XI.6.8 and not XI.12.10+x. 
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war (the latter having the common military phrase “to fall into plot- 
ting”; w3 r k3i) and a coda relating the defeat of the Libyans is 
tacked on at the end. 

The military records of Ramesses III represent a special format by 
themselves wherein there is “a sequence of coordinated Sdm.f forms, 
passive Sdm.f forms, and more rarely §dm.n.f forms of verbs other 
than verbs of motion.” For the latter verbs, the authors of these 
compositions used the First Present with Old Perfective “at any position 
in the narrative sequence.” Literary forms still present in the inscrip- 
tions of Merneptah have been abandoned and the effect of this style was 
the stressing of the individual importance of the events narrated. As 
Wente has noted, Ramesses III’s war compositions hearken back to 
Middle Egyptian narrative styles while at the same time following Late 
Egyptian patterns. In all, it seems best not to take the extreme position 
of Wilson, who regarded Ramesses III’s Medinet Habu inscriptions as 
debased literary forms.” Rather, one can maintain that the authors left 
aside the common literary forms of Middle Egyptian still present in the 
war records of Merneptah (e.g., the $dm pw ir.n.f) and created a 
style quite attuned to the vulgar language but still of literary merit. In 
all, I would like to see some connection with the texts of Merneptah, but 
the links are not that close. His Karnak Inscription, for example, is 
more of a potpourri of differing literary traditions and it also preserves a 
separate narrative of the war wherein the redactor employed common 
narrative constructions.” It is possible that the lengthy nonnarrative 
accounts in the Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses II were utilized as the 
basis for these later records. But again, the connection is not obvious, as 
those sections describe a lengthy address by Ramesses II to Amun, as 
well as other speeches, instead of the fulsome narratives at Medinet 
Habu. Finally, Seti I may even be presented — solely on the basis of his 
Karnak inscriptions — as a literary antecedent to Ramesses III. Cer- 
tainly, his war records are nothing more than rhetorical verbiage. (Note 
that his iw.tw report is paralleled by one at Medinet Habu.) How- 
ever, it is perhaps best to regard Ramesses III’s war inscriptions at 
Medinet Habu as a further progression from those of Merneptah to a 
style devoid of Middle Egyptian literary constructions. This switch from 
numerous §dm pw ir.n.f and wn.in.f hr Sdm forms to rows 
of: (a) initial sdmf + iw.f hr Sdm for transitive verbs, and 


67. “The Syntax of Verbs of Motion in Egyptian,” p. 90. 

68. Ibid., p. 91. 

69. Ibid., p. 92. 

70. “The Language of the Historical Texts Commemorating Ramses i.” 


71. See pp. 211-12. 
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(b) First Present + Old Perfective + iw.f hr §dm for verbs of 
motion, seems to be connected with the language of the day. Rames- 
ses III’s texts do reflect the vulgar language of his time far better than 
one would at first think.” To base one’s negative interpretation of 
Ramesses III’s Medinet Habu texts solely on the lack of a daybook core 
is to miss the literary style of the authors completely. They expanded on 
a previously established format and created a new literary style. The 
common phrase, “Now, as for this good god/Horus” (ist ir ntr 
nfr pn/Hr) which introduces a separate rhetorical section, was quite 
common in these texts (cf. Urk. IV 1744.17, 2142.9; KRI II 240.1/2; 
IV 2.15; V 27.1, 66.1), as was the background setting wherein the 
peaceful state of Egypt was contrasted to the continual depredations of 
the enemy. (The latter topos, which occurs already under Merneptah, I 
have listed under the Background.) It may also be found in P. Harris 
No. I and is clearly a literary creation of the authors.” Literary creativ- 
ity was as much a source for his war records at Medinet Habu as the 
conservatism of the scribes themselves. 


THE LipyAN WAR STELAE OF PSAMMETICHUS I 


The series of stelae that Psammetichus I erected at the Dashur road 
leading into Libya record a war fought against his Libyan neighbors.” 
These inscriptions, of which six are now extant, are not typical of any 
Egyptian military inscription so far covered; they are neither iw.tw 
reports nor more grandiloquent accounts. In fact, the scribes who wrote 
these texts avoided any of the usual forms. Instead of a daybook account 
or a rhetorical description — both common to military records of the 
New Kingdom — these compositions consist of quite different descrip- 
tions of the campaign. Ignoring the four broken and fragmentary stelae, 
which provide little information, there remain two that present a free- 
flowing narrative in a style quite their own. The first, published by 
Goedicke, introduces the action with a K6nigsnovelle setting wherein 
Psammetichus is placed at the pyramid of Amenemhet I. The subse- 
quent action, dated to his tenth regnal year, recounts the reaction of the 
Pharaoh to his discovery that Libyan tribes were intent upon invading 
the Nile valley. Psammetichus called his soldiers from each of the nomes 
of Egypt and prepared for battle. The first ten columns of the text are 


72. “The Syntax of Verbs of Motion in Egyptian,” Chapter V. 

73. BAR IV, pp. 198-99, §398. 

74. Goedicke, MDAIK 18 (1962): 26-49, and Basta, ASAE 60 (1968): 57-63 with 
pls. EX, opposite p. 64. 
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dated to year ten, although the first opens with a date one year 
later —the year in which the Libyans were defeated and the stela 
erected. The remaining four columns (11-14) are dated to the seventh 
day of the fifth month in year eleven. They describe the Egyptian victory 
over the enemy. In all, the stela is relatively free of the bombast and 
poetical allusions common to late Ramesside military inscriptions. The 
-language is a good rendition of Classical Middle Egyptian; one sdm 
pw ir.n.f construction may be found in the Kénigsnovelle setting in 
the first column. However, the standard arrangement common to the 
iw.tw genre is omitted, as is that phrase itself.” 

The second major stela, published by Basta, is in poorer condition. 
More literary phrases can be noted than in the first: e.g., “His majesty 
amused himself viewing his army... .” (with sd3y-hr) and “who 
pacifies the lands and drives out his rebels of Egypt.” Unfortunately, the 
historical content is obscured by this verbiage and its broken condition 
further hampers extensive consideration.” 

The military inscriptions of Psammetichus I show a partial return to 
the models of the early New Kingdom. The language is, as to be 
expected for the Saite Period, Middle Egyptian. Nevertheless, no 
antecedents can be found. Perhaps the early Saite Pharaohs and their 
scribes experimented with literary forms other than the stock categories 
outlined in this chapter and the preceding. Certainly, by the reign of 
Psammetichus II they had returned to the iw.tw tradition (see his 
Shellal and Karnak stelae outlined in chapter 1). Habachi and Goedicke 
have both suggested that Psammetichus I’s war stelae were set up as 
victory memorials upon the road that the Egyptian army took into 
Libya.” Perhaps this may be a reason for their unusual literary format, 
i.e., that they are road markers erected as visible and literal reminders 
of an Egyptian campaign and hence written in a different style than 
other Egyptian military texts. Any further interpretation, I feel, would 
be too speculative. True, one can point to the usual Kénigsnovelle 
setting and speeches that predominate in the best preserved stela 
published by Goedicke, yet this literary topos allows for little in the way 
of substantive conclusions. 


75. Note also the typical Kédnigsnovelle speech in cols. 6ff.: “O sovereign, our 
ord... 5.3" 

16. ASAE 60 (1968): 60-61 and pls. V-VI. 

77. Goedicke, MDAIK 18 (1968): 26-29, and Habachi, Or. Antig. 13 (1974): 321-23. 
Note, however, that the Karnak and Shellal Stelae of Psammetichus II, also erected as 
road markers, preserved the iw.tw mold. 


CHAPTER 7 


Egyptian Classification 
of Texts 


That the ancient Egyptians had names and titles for their literary 
compositions is a fact that is becoming increasingly evident to us. 
Instructions (sb3yt), discourses (mdt), divertissements (tsy ndm or 
shmh-ib), songs [hs(w)], medical remedies (dmdt nt phrt, dr mrt 
m ht and others), spells (r3w and sm3‘ hrw s m hrt-ntr), precepts 
(mtr), praises and adulation (ws3 hknw sw38), lists of manifestation- 
feasts of gods (pryt nt ntr), lists of favorable and adverse days (sh3yt or 
mutryt), calendars of feasts (kbyt nt mdt ntr), dictionaries (wh3 b3k 
ty3), and many others' — all formed part of the Egyptian literary 


1. Instructions: Leclant, “Documents nouveaux et points de vue récents sur les sagesses 
de I‘Egypte ancienne,” in Les Sagesses du Proche Orient ancien. Colloque de Strasbourg 
(Paris, 1963), pp. 5-26, provides a wealth of information plus numerous interesting 
comments, On the sb3yt in general (Wb. IV 85.10-12), see especially references 11-12. 

For mtryt (demotic), see Volten, “Die moralischen Lehren des demotischen Pap. 
Louvre 2414,” in Studi in Memoria di Ippolito Rosellini II (Pisa, 1955), p. 274, n. to 1, 1; 
and Leclant, p. 12 with n. 5. 

Discourses: Posener, RdE 6 (1951): 46-47; and now MDAIK 25 (1969): 101-06; see 
also Wb. II 181.17. 

Divertissements: Leclant, op. cit.; and Gardiner, The Library of A. Chester Beatty 
(London, 1931), pp. 30-31 with n. 3 (pls. XXII and XXII A, C 1, line 1) and 36 (pl. XVI 
and XVI A, line 9) with n. 2; and Maspero, Journal Asiatique 1 (1883): 5-47, especially 
p. 30 for hkst shmb-ib and p. 41 for h3t- hsw shmb-ib; Wb. IV 253.5 gives the 
title. 

The hsw as songs: Lichtheim, JNES 4 (1945): 178-212, especially pp. 192-93; and 
Wente, JNES 21 (1962): 118-28. 

Medical remedies: Grapow, Untersuchungen tiber die altdégyptischen medizinischen 
Papyri I (Leipzig, 1935), pp. 66-72 with full references. 

Spells: see the Book of the Dead, chapter I, p. 146; Naville, Das dgyptische Téten- 
buch I (Berlin, 1886), pl. I; and for the Coffin Texts, de Buck, The Egyptian Coffin 
Texts I (Chicago, 1935), pl. I 1 [now with Faulkner’s translation, The Ancient Egyptian 
Coffin Texts I. Spells 1-354 (Warminster, 1973), Spell 1, p. 1]. For the terms rz3w and 
sm3‘-brw, see also Wb. II 391.18 and IV 125.11 respectively. 
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repertoire; there were even hymns (dw3w) and recitals (sdd) of the 
power of the gods as well as the Pharaoh.” By analogy one might expect 
that the scribes would have also devised a name for their military 
inscriptions, yet upon first look this does not appear to be the case. The 
iw.tw compositions, for instance, form a distinct subcategory within 
the war records, yet nowhere has an Egyptian scribe written a title to 
‘these works. 

In previous chapters, these military inscriptions have been analyzed 
on the basis of internal arrangement only. The approach taken in this 
work has, up to now, been solely lesser criticism; the further this 
direction is taken, however, the more apparent the limitations of this 
method become. Such problems as the omission of certain material 
when drawing up the war records or the related difficulty of determining 
the reasons behind the choice of a certain type of literary form cannot be 
solved by means of internal criteria alone. 

Fortunately, from other literary forms we can to a great extent 
determine how the Egyptians labelled their military reports and what 


Precepts: Spiegelberg. ZAS 53 (1916): 115; Posener, RdE 6 (1951): 42, n. 1; and 
Leclant, op. cit., p. 12, n. 5. 

Praises and adulation: Wb. V 428.16 and note 2 below. 

Manifestation feasts: Bakir, The Cairo Calendar No. 86637 (Cairo, 1966), pls. I and IA 
(Recto I 1) with a discussion on p. 2 and a translation on p. 11. 

Good and bad days: Bakir, pls. III and IIIA (Recto III 1) with a discussion on p. 3 and 
a translation on p. 13. However, I would like to translate this as “Beginning of the entire 
year” (that is, “of every day”), reading the opening as h3t-‘ m (m) h3t nhh (r) phwy dt, 
following the common phrase m h3t r phwy (Wb. 1 536.24) — “from the beginning to the 
end.” The phrase would in this case signify the beginning of the year to its close; that is, a 
list of every day in the year. 

Calendar of feasts: Bakir, pls. LI and LIA (Verso XXI 1) with a discuss‘on on p. 4 and 
a translation on p. 57. 

Dictionaries: Erichsen, Papyrus Carlsberg Nr. VII. Fragments of a Hieroglyphic Dic- 
tionary (Copenhagen, 1958): 13-14 (text and translation) with p. 6 for the title (“An 
explanation of the use of the hieroglyphics” — line 1 of the papyrus). 

Other examples: Edwards, Oracular Amuletic Decrees of the Late New Kingdom I Text 
(London, 1960), pp. xxi-xxii with references. Additional comments on the Egyptian 
literary genres will be found in Lorton, GM 23 (1977): 55-63, and Kaplony, “Die 
Definition der schénen Literatur im alten Agypten,” in Fragen an die altigyptische 
Literatur, ed. J. Assmann et al. (Wiesbaden, 1977), pp. 289-314. 

Note also h3t-‘ m mnw pn mnb n s‘°3 phty. . . . in the Hittite Marriage: KRI II 235.13. 
2. sdd itself: Wb. IV 395.14-16, and add the study of Erman, SPAW 1911, pp. 1086-97, 
especially pp. 1089-90. As for the phrases of adulation (ws3 hknw sw35): Wb. I 
369.11-12 and the small study of Seele, “A Hymn to Amun-Re on a Tablet fom the 
Temple of Karnak,” in From the Pyramids to Paul . . . Prepared in Honor of . . . George 
Livingston Robinson (New York, 1935), pp. 224-41, and the comments on p. 233, n. 6. 
The texts are now in KRI V 221-24. 
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subcategories belong to that genre. Some of the Egyptian writings were 
introduced with h3t-‘, commonly rendered as “Beginning of the. . . .”° 
The precise genre of the document followed, as, for example, “instruc- 
tions” (sb3yt). In fact, almost all of the genres listed at the beginning of 
this chapter share this common trait. Despite changes in dynasty and 
even in language, the scribes preserved this standard opening to their 
works. In the military records we have covered, there are but three 
occasions on which the redactors felt it necessary to add these introduc- 
tory words. In the Kadesh “Poem” of Ramesses II, the war record 
opens with “Beginning of the victories (nhtw) of the King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt... which he did in the land of Hatti, the land 
of... .”* A complete list of the Hittite coalition follows, its purpose 
being to enumerate the enemies that Ramesses faced in his fifth year. It 
is significant that this section includes neither the date of the war nor any 
opening phrases of rhetoric; the latter begin in the next line, which is 
separated from the introduction by ist (P 7). The Year 5 and 11 
Inscriptions of Ramesses III at Medinet Habu preserve almost identical 
phrases in their prefaces.° In the first text, the scribe has written: “The 
beginning of the nhtw m kn{t) of Egypt which Re commanded,” while 
the second is a little more detailed: “The beginning of the nhtw of 
Egypt which the mighty king established.” Thus, even though the 
“Poem” with its straightforward narrative style interspersed with day- 
book accounts presents an entirely different approach from its Rames- 
ses III counterparts, all three texts belong to the same literary genre. 

If the Egyptians considered the flamboyant texts of Ramesses III to 
be on par with the Kadesh inscriptions, what then were the criteria for 
separating a text such as the Israel Stela, with all of its poetical fancies, 
from a sober and descriptive account like the “Annals” of Thut- 
mose III? And how can one justify differentiating the iw.tw compo- 
sitions from their more lengthy brethren solely on the basis of our 
literary distinctions and not those of the Egyptians themselves? 

It can first be maintained that the Egyptians did conceive of speech 


3. Leclant, “Documents nouveaux . . .,” pp. 11~12 with references to 1962, to which add 
Goedicke, ZAS 86 (1961): 147-49 [partially disputed by Kitchen, Or. Antig. 8 (1969): 
191, n. 7). Other important discussions are: Erman, ZAS 32 (1894): 127-28; Spiegel- 
berg, ZAS 53 (1916): 115; Edgerton and Wilson, Hist. Rec., p. 21, n. 4a; Gardiner, The 
Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses II (Oxford, 1960), p. 14, n. to P1; and Grapow, 
Untersuchungen tiber die altdgyptischen medizinischen Papyri 1 (Leipzig, 1935), p. 71. 
Even the old study of Birch, ZAS 9 (1871): 62 (with Wb. III 224.6), adds to our 
knowledge of this introduction. 

4. Gardiner, The Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses II, p. 14. 

5. Edgerton and Wilson, Hist. Rec., p. 21, n. 4a. Texts: KRI V 21.1-2 and 59.1-2. 
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type compositions. These speeches, or addresses (sdd), were con- 
cerned with the glories of their gods and kings.° For example, on a stela 
now in the British Museum, the title to the work is given as: “Beginning 
of the narration of the power(s) of Ptah, South of his Wall.”’ Similar 
sdd-texts have been gathered by Erman in his study of personal piety in 
the Ramesside Period — and some have been recently found to predate 
. the Amarna Period.* In his study, Erman demonstrated that individuals 
would often inscribe on their tomb stelae references to the might of the 
gods, especially in comparison to their own lowly stations. Those 
monuments were addresses by the owner to the god, in which he praised 
the omnipotence of his personal deity in glowing terms; in almost all 
cases, the verb used at the beginning was sdd, “to narrate” or “to 
address,” and coupled with this introduction in a few cases was the 
standard h3t-‘.? Similarly, in P. Anastasi IV (6.1), the scribe opened his 
composition with the words “Beginning of the recital of victories (sdd 
nhtw) of the Lord of Egypt. . . .”!° This literary model was a common 
one of the 19th Dynasty, being the “Praise of the Delta Residence,” but 
it nevertheless demonstrates that the addresses with which the Egyp- 
tians were wont to proclaim the glory of their rulers, men or gods, 
formed a distinct literary genre. . 

There are stelae of sdd that narrate the powers of the Pharaoh over 
his enemies, and these inscriptions are indeed military texts. The 
discussion of the non-daybook narratives in chapter 6 showed that this 
method of describing a campaign of the monarch was a standard part of 
the genre of Egyptian military writing. The beginning of the Athribis 
Stela, for example, shows in stark view the typical description of an 
“address-text”: “. . . [h]is nhtw and one relates (sdd.tw) his kn(t) in 
the land of . . . .”'! Although the text is fragmentary, it is clear that the 
missing words at the beginning contained something akin to “One 
narrates”; dd and sdd appear to have been often placed in conjunc- 
tion with each other.!2 Moreover, on the Verso of this stela in line 3 a 
similar phrase occurs: “Amusing himself (= the king) in seeing the 


6. See the references in n. 2. 

7. Erman, SPAW 1911, pp. 1100-01. 

8. Ibid., and Posener, RdE 27 (1975): 195-210, especially p. 209. 

9. See n. 2; note that sdd may very well be emphatic: see Polotsky, Proceedings of the 
Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities 2.5 (1965): 8, $17. 

10. To the references in n. 2 add Caminos, Late Egyptian Miscellanies, pp. 37-38 and 
153. 

11. KRIIV 20.10-11: Recto, lines 3-4. 

12. Besides Polotsky’s short remarks, see n. 9, observe the two interchanged in the 
Armant Stela of Thutmose III (Urk. IV 1245.1 and 9). 
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nhtw which his mighty sword brought off in order to cause his offi- 
cials . . . to see them.” ® The scribe of the Israel Stela has followed a 
similar pattern in labelling his inscription. After the date and full 
titulary, the title is presented: “Recitation of his victories (nhtw) in all 
the lands in order to cause every country together to perceive and in 
order to cause the effectiveness/beauty of his might (knw) to be ob- 
served.” 4 The scribe has also repeated this title on another occasion in 
line 18 (KRI IV 18.1-2). 

These introductions to war reports were not necessarily standard, and 
could be omitted by the authors of the composition. Thus the Year 8 
Inscription of Ramesses III, presented in the form of an address by the 
Pharaoh to his courtiers and his people, has no title. This war record is 
written within a different form from the other texts at Medinet Habu by 
the interesting technique of a personal narration by the Pharaoh. 
However, the first few lines of this text follow the pattern of the other 
lengthy narratives at Medinet Habu, as the scribe has preferred to 
record his text within the form established for this series. In other 
words, even when adhering to an address, a sdd, the Egyptian scribe 
was not required to label it as such in his composition. The reader could 
easily determine, if he so wished, what subcategory this inscription 
belonged to by reading a few lines. Likewise, even though there is no 
introduction to the Gebel Barkal and Armant Stelae of Thutmose III 
that describes their contents, a quick perusal would indicate to the 
reader what sort of mold the scribe had employed in reciting Thutmose’s 
victories. In the former inscription, a first-person account by Thutmose 
is presented. The king pledges the truth: “I have said these things, 
without boasting, and without a lie” (lines 17-18). Further on, he 
invokes the crowd at Gebel Barkal: “I repeat to you. Hearken, O 
people!” (line 18: Urk. IV 1234.6-7). The numerous speech sections 
reviewed in the last chapter amply illustrate the mode of narration that 
the scribe of the Gebel Barkal Stela has chosen. In the same vein, the 
Armant Stela also records an address, but on this occasion an imper- 
sonal account by the scribe is presented. The title of this work is “a 
collection of the occurrences of knt and nht” which were granted to the 
king by Amun (Urk. IV 1244.15-16). Yet further on in this text, the 
scribe indicates that it is really a sdd of the occurrences of Thutmose’s 
valor and strength (Urk. IV 1245.1). The latter phrase exactly parallels 
the stela at Gebel Barkal wherein Thutmose states: “Another occasion 
of nht which Re granted to me” (Urk. IV 1233.13). Hence, it is not at 


13. KRIIV 21.14. 
14. KRIIV 13.8-9: line 1. 
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all presumptuous to group these two compositions together, despite the 
lack of a definite title akin to “The beginning of the sdd. . . .” which 
might be expected. In fact, the Armant Stela specifies that its purpose is 
to relate (sdd) the king’s powers (knn) for “millions of years,” to quote 
the hyperbole (Urk. IV 1244.18). 

With the above conclusions in mind, we are now ready to tackle the 
‘important problem of how to translate this “nkt” which appears in 
many of these compositions. The Wb. defines nhtw as teils Starke, teils 
die Siege in regarding this word as a masculine singular substantive, 
despite its plural appearance. In his Concise Dictionary, Faulkner 
wavers, preferring “victory” as well as “strength.” © The use of nhtw 
was often connected with standard phrases, one of which was sp tpy 
nht — “the first occurrence of nht.’ This seems to have originated in 
the early 18th Dynasty with specific reference to the king’s campaigns in 
Asia and Nubia. First occurring in the Assuan Philae Inscription of 
Thutmose II, it was later employed under the successive reigns of 
Hatshepsut and Thutmose III. However, in the Karnak “Annals” of 
Thutmose III, sp was replaced by wdyt, literally “a proceeding out,” 
hence, a “campaign.” ® The idiom sp nhtw was used by Thutmose III 
in his Seventh Pylon Inscription in reference to his Megiddo war 
(Urk. TV 186.16). Similarly, it can be found in Thutmose’s stela in the 
Ptah Temple, again referring to his first campaign as sole Pharaoh 
(Urk. TV 767.4). Finally, as was seen above, the Armant Stela employs 
this term on two occasions. That sp could be connected to the Pharaoh’s 
nht is to be witnessed also in the Gebel Barkal Stela as well as the 
Tomb Biography of Amenemhab.” 

Sp nhtw was abandoned during the reign of Thutmose III as a term 
for the king’s campaigns, probably because the Egyptian scribes decided 


15. II 317.5 and Grapow’s comments in Studien, pp. 5-7, 23, and 72. 

16. Oxford (1962): 139. 

17.. Urk. IV 140.4, 186.16, 767.4, 1233.13, 1246.15, and Naville, The Temple of Deir el 
Bahari V1 (London, 1908), pl. 165 with Wb. II 316.19. 

18. Wb. II 316.18. All the numbered cases are as follows: (1) First Campaign — Urk. IV 
184.6, 647.13, 740.7, 780.8, 1247.19 (restored, with a boat determinative), 1248.17 (boat 
determinative), 1296.15/16, 1301.15; 1554.18, 1654.15, 1662.9 (boat determinative) ; 
1666.6; 1736.15 (restored); KRII 41.1; and Thutmose III’s granite block at Karnak, 
column x+7 [Nims, “Thutmosis III’s Benefactions to Amon,” in Studies in Honor of John 
A. Wilson (SAOC 35) (Chicago, 1969), fig. 7]; (2) Second Campaign — KRI II 102.7/11; 
Urk. IV 1305.14; (3) Fifth Campaign — Urk. IV 685.6; (4) Sixth Campaign — Urk. IV 
689.5; (5) Eighth Campaign — Urk. IV 188.16 and 696.17 (restored); (6) Ninth Cam- 
paign — Urk. IV 703.17 (restored); (7) Tenth Campaign — Urk. IV 709.16; (8) Thir- 
teenth Campaign — Urk. IV 716.13; and (9) Fourteenth Campaign — Urk. IV 721.10. 
19. Urk. IV 1233.13 and 893.14 (referring back to 891.16), respectively. 
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that a more specific word was needed. They chose the term wdyt, 
derived from wdi, “to send out.”” This verb was very apropos, since 
the Egyptian army would, of course, depart from Egypt for regions 
unknown when a campaign began, and it perhaps was derived from the 
use of wdi as a war diary extract. Wdyt was naturally combined with 
an ordinal — “first” (tpyt), “second” (snwt), and the like. From this 
manner of recording the king’s campaigns, it can be determined that 
Thutmose III made at least fourteen military campaigns to Syria (prob- 
ably more); Amenhotpe II made two (of his own); Amenhotpe III, 
one; Seti I claimed only one; and Ramesses II’s Kadesh campaign was 
his second.”" Of course, not all the references to these campaigns are 
extant, but even from the early use of sp tpyt in the reign of Thutmose II 
(Urk. IV 140.4), it is clear that the Egyptian Pharaohs of the Empire 
Period always numbered their military ventures. 

To return to the main question, i.e., the meaning of nhtw, it seems 
that the Wb. and Faulkner are not far off in their translations. The 
substantive is obviously derived from nht, “strength.” In Greek, the 
equivalents are xoc&toc or bdQo0c.” In 19th Dynasty examples, the 
singular article p3 was used; in some cases the plural strokes were left 
off.” Hence, it is correct to view this word as a singular (probably a 
collective noun). From nht — “strength” — nhtw would then collec- 
tively mean “strengths,” “powers,” or the like. From its context with sp 
and wdyt, as well as such examples as the Biography of Amenemhab or 
of Tjenni, it can be seen that nhtw must have meant something akin to 
“military power” or “military ability.” In the Armant Stela of Thut- 
mose III, the inscription is called a “summary of the occurrences of knt 
and nhtw which this good god did” (Urk. IV 1244.15). This division 
between knt and nhtw is a common Egyptian concept, continuing down 
to Ptolemaic times.” In the Armant Stela, the division is not made clear, 


20. Wb I 398.6-9 and especially 11-12 with Grapow, Studien, pp. 69-70. 

For wdyt with a boat determinative: Save-Séderbergh, The Navy of the Eighteenth 
Egyptian Dynasty, Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1946:6 (Uppsala, 1946), p. 34 with n. 2 
(= Urk. IV 689.5, 1662.9; and KRI II 324.12). The last example (wdyt.f tpyt) does not 
refer to a military campaign but rather to Ramesses II’s trip to Abydos as sole ruler in his 
first year. 

21. See n. 18. 

22. Wb. II 316.22 and 317.1. 

23. Wb. 317.4. 

24. Urk. IV 891.16 with 1004.4 and 9 respectively. The trilingual decree of Ptolemy IV 
calls the Pharaoh’s written victories “strong deeds” [spw knkn: Demotic Version, line 27 
— Gauthier and Sottas, Un Décret trilingue en I’honneur de Ptolémée IV (Cairo, 
1925), p. 37]. 

25. Wb. II 316.21-317.1. 
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although in the Gebel Barkal Stela and the Biography of Amenemhab, 
nhtw seems to refer to the king’s Sporting Tradition rather than his 
military campaigning.” Knt — “valor,” Greek vixy or *adxt, — could 
thus be transferred to nhtw, “military prowess.””” Both words occur 
in the introduction to the Israel Stela and its smaller partner from Kom 
el-Ahmar; in these two cases, the victories rather than the personal 
‘strength of Merneptah are intended, although there was no sharp 
dividing line between the two.” 

That two inscriptions — on the basis of internal organization, radi- 
cally different — could be considered by the Egyptians to belong to 
the same genre is no more dramatically shown than in the “Annals” of 
Thutmose III. In that series of war reports at Karnak, Stiick I — rep- 
_Tesenting the Megiddo campaign of Thutmose III in his twenty-third 
year —was separated from his later war records (now labelled Sticke 
V and VI). Yet both sections began with similar introductions whose 
purpose was to alert the reader to the type of text he was about to 
read. In the opening lines of the latter, the scribe has literally written: 
“His majesty commanded the causing that one set down the nhtw 
which his father (= Amun) gave to him.”” This line is demarcated 
from the narrative that follows by the simple method of being written 
horizontally; the account of the wars itself begins in the first right-hand 
column just below this title. And at the close of this section, with a 
reference to Sticke I, a similar phrase is repeated: “Now his majesty 
commanded that one set down the nhtw which he had done from the 
twenty-third year to the forty-second” (Urk. IV 734.13-14). At the 
opening of Thutmose’s “Annals” the same fact is stressed — it was 
Amun who gave to the king his nhtw, which the latter drew up on his 
temple walls.** Amunhotpe II repeats the same idea in his Karnak and 
Memphis Stelae. All the princes from the most important countries of 
the Ancient Near East are hyperbolically described as being over- 
whelmed at the nhtw of the king after his two victories; Egypt itself, 
states the shorter text from Karnak, could now observe Amunhotpe’s 
nhtw after the second campaign in Asia. Even Kamose, after his 
patriotic attack at Avaris, is quick to add that he “seized the land in 


26. Urk. TV 1233.13 and 893.14 respectively. 

27. Wb. II 316.22 and 317.1. 

28. KRIIV 13.8-9 with 20.11. 

29. Urk. IV 684.9ff. 

30. Urk. TV 647.56. On the god bequeathing to the Pharaoh his victories, Morenz, 
Agyptische Religion (Stuttgart, 1960), p. 64 and n. 24, provides some pertinent com- 
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31. Urk. TV 1309.13-14 and 1315.18. 
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nht” and commands that this nht be written up on a stela in Thebes 
(line 37). 

If the military inscriptions of the Pharaohs are thus nothing but texts 
of nhtw, i.e., of the king’s victories, why does the term nhtw not occur 
as a title in more than the few cases outlined at the beginning of this 
chapter? I would answer that this was an assumed term, and by this I 
mean that the reader (who was, after all, literate enough) well knew 
what specific genre these compositions belonged to. Moreover, there 
are references to “stelae of nhtw” that the kings had erected at the 
farthest limits of their domain. The Armant Stela contains a narrative in 
which it is claimed that Thutmose set up a monument in Upper Syria; 
other references to this same monument omit the adjective nhtw, but 
the implication is clear.” The first inscription also adds that Thutmose 
had placed his text next to that of his grandfather, Thutmose I (Urk. IV 
697.5); apparently it was common for an Egyptian king to erect these 
stelae at the farthest limits of Egyptian power. Thutmose III repeated 
such an act in Nubia, as did Amunhotpe III.* These stelae attested an 
Egyptian claim to all the territory behind them, as if the inscriptions 
were boundary stones, and the Tombos Stela of Thutmose I was such a 
text.*4 

At this point mention also ought to be made of Habachi’s very cogent 
discussion of the numerous variants of military stelae that occur from 
time to time. He has pointed out that one major reason for the 
duplication of war texts on small stelae was a concerted effort of the 
then reigning Pharaoh to demarcate the road upon which his victorious 
army marched.* Thus Psammetichus II erected at least three inscrip- 
tions, one at Karnak and two at Shellal, commemorating his defeat of 
the Kushites, and all were similar. His like-named predecessor had a 
series of stelae set up indicating the route taken by his army against the 
Libyan tribes. The wd’s that the monarch commissioned could also 
serve as visible reminders to the Egyptians themselves of their noble 
deeds. 

As for the term wd, in his discussion Zaba concluded that it 
originally meant “command” and was derived from the verb “to an- 
nounce” or “to declare.” ** Originally an oral proclamation, wd soon 


32. Urk. TV 1246.2 with 697.5 and 1232.11, and the text published by Spalinger, JNES 37 
(1978) : 35-41. 

33. Konosso Stela: Urk. IV 1662.12; Armant Stela: Urk. IV 1246.5. 

34. Now partially anticipated by Goedicke in GM 10 (1974): 14. 

35. Or Antiq. 13 (1974): 321-23. 

36. Archiv Orientdlni 24 (1956): 272-75; note also the title wd n r3-stzw, “stela of 
the necropolis,” referred to by Jacquet-Gordon, JEA 53 (1967): 64. 
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lost its specific meaning and its range of application was widened. Thus 
it could refer to a command on stone — like a commemorative inscrip- 
tion — similar to the way that shn, a written order, was derived from 
the verb hn, “to order.” Recent discussions of this term with respect to 
Old Kingdom documents come to like conclusions: The term wd nsw 
literally meant “the command of the king” but soon came to signify 
“royal (command) document.”* It is noteworthy that the Hatnub 
Graffiti, often referred to by the Egyptians as “images” (twt in the 
singular or hntyw in the plural), are in one case labelled as wd.** In 
this case, wd could be interchanged with any other word meaning 
“inscription.” 

In the “Annals” of Thutmose III, there are references to the wd, 


per , that the Pharaoh had drawn up at Karnak (Urk. IV 647.6 and 


693.12). They indicate that the nhtw of Thutmose were written on a 
wd contained within the temple of Amun. From Urk. IV 684.10 as well 
as 734.15, it is clear that the king’s “Annals” were written on the wall 
(s3t) of the temple and that s3t was regarded as being synonymous with 
wd. This evidence thus confirms Zaba’s results, mentioned above, 
that, while wd originally referred to a verbal command of the king, it 
later came to have the broader meaning of “royal order” and hence 
“stela” or “inscription.”* In the “Annals,” the best translation is 
probably the latter. 

Returning to the main thread of thought, we have seen that the wd 
of nhtw which the Egyptian Pharaohs erected at the farthest limits of 
their power could also be a term employed for their military records 
within Egypt. Thutmose III’s “Annals” were indeed, to quote Grapow, 
nothing more than elaborate Heldentaten.” Those inscriptions were 
called by the Egyptian scribes wd’s. Likewise, smaller texts of nhtw 
must have been regarded as wd’s, albeit with the added fact that wd 
could refer in its broader sense to “stela.” 

Once it has been demonstrated that the military reports of the 
Egyptians were subsumed under their category of nhtw-texts, with the 
added specification of “narrations” (sdd) of those nhtw, can a further 


37. JARCE 3 (1964): 34-35; see now Fischer, Egyptian Studies II, 57-59. 
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subcategory be found? For example, it is true that the iw.tw compo- 
sitions were considered by the Egyptians to be separate at least in form 
from the military texts, but did they constitute a literary category in and 
among themselves? Unfortunately, there is no overt indication that the 
Egyptians regarded these small texts as anything other than reports of 
their monarch’s victories, his nhtw. Only from the internal organiza- 
tion of these inscriptions can a definite statement be made regarding 
their format as contrasted to the other military texts. The lack of a 
daybook core, the quite strict arrangement of vocabulary (e.g., 
iw.tw, h3i, k3i, shwy, shwy ms‘, sbi, gmi, h3yt ‘3t), 
and the lack of personal involvement by the Pharaoh at the scene of 
warfare — all imply a subgenre of nhtw-texts wherein no specific title 
was written in the work. And whenever a message report was employed 
within a larger inscription (such as the use of the iw.tw phrase in 
Thutmose III’s “Annals” or in the Piye Stela), the entire format was 
abandoned. Indeed, in the latter inscription, although the narrative 
opens with such a motif, this is prefaced with an address by the monarch 
to the reader (Urk. III 4.7-12). 

The modern Egyptologist is thus faced with the problem of attempt- 
ing to find the ancient Egyptian title for a specific form that the 
Egyptians themselves often did not label. This situation is not as 
peculiar as might be thought, since they never entitled their “building 
inscriptions,” which are a specific category of inscriptions. Similarly, the 
numerous flood texts that became common in the Third Intermediate 
Period never were labelled with a specific title, despite their regular 
internal arrangement.“' In all, I would maintain that, since the literary 
format of the iw.tw reports was so structured that upon looking at it 
one could immediately determine the type of military narrative being 
presented, there was no need for a specific title. In the final analysis, 
they too reported the nhtw of the Pharaoh. 

The following is a detailed chart presenting all the major military 
inscriptions covered in this work. It is hoped that, despite its complex- 
ity, it will help to make the differentiations within Egyptian military 
writing more apparent. The clear division between the iw.tw compo- 
sitions and all others is stressed. Moreover, I have divided the latter 
texts into two main subcategories: narrative (whether based on the 
ephemerides or else more free-flowing literary accounts), and nonnarra- 
tive (the speech-address or quasi-rhetorical/poetical inscriptions). In 


41. As, for example, Daressy, RT 18 (1896): 181-86 and ASAE 23 (1923): 47-48; 
Vinkentiev, La Haute crue du Nil (Cairo, 1930); or Leclant and Yoyotte, Kemi 10 (1949): 
28-42, and Macadam, The Temples of Kawa I (London, 1949), pp. 22-32. 
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both of these cases, a fine dividing line is often difficult to determine. 
Thus, the Kadesh “Bulletin” and “Poem” of Ramesses II combine 
elements from the daybook tradition with more literary passages (yet 
still narrative) as well as rhetorical sections. The lengthy accounts of 
Ramesses III at Medinet Habu are quite rhetorical, yet, as was seen in 
chapter 6, this conclusion is subject to correction. 

In all, Egyptian military writing did not remain extremely conserva- 
tive throughout its history, although no radical break in development 
can be observed. The number of variants that the scribes would employ 
in writing these texts was quite small — only two if we simply divide 
them into iw.tw texts and all others, or five if all the literary methods 
are accounted for. Yet the genre was sufficient to serve the Egyptians 
quite well. 

Note that the lines in the chart serve as clarifications of form and not 
as any indication of literary antecedents. 


iw. tw COMPOSITIONS 


Assuan Philae In- 
scription, Thutmose 
Il 


Konosso Stela, 
Thutmose IV 


Assuan Philae Stela 
and Wall Inscription, 
Amunhotpe III 


Amada and Buhen 
Stelae, Amunhotpe 
IV 


Two Nubian War Stelae; 
Beth Shan Stelae; 

and Karnak Wall Scene, 
Seti I 


Nubian War Stela, 
Merneptah 


NARRATIVE NONNARRATIVE 


DAYBOOK CORE LITERARY RECORD RHETORICAL 
Kamose Stelae 
Tombos Stela, 
Thutmose [ 


“Annals,” Thutmose “Annals,” Thutmose 
WI — Stick I Ill — Sticke V 
and VI 
Karnak Wall 
Scenes, Seti I 
Kadesh “Poem” and Numerous Wall Scenes: 
Bulletin, Ramesses II e.g., Beit el-Wali; 


Abu Simbel; the Rames- 
seum; also the Kadesh 
“Reliefs” (R), 

Ramesses II 


ADDRESS 


Armant and Gebel 
Barkal Stelae, 
Thutmose III 


iw.tw COMPOSITIONS 


Cairo and Helio- 
polis Columns, 
Merneptah 


Setnakht Stela — 
abbreviated 


Medinet Habu Wall 
Scene, Ramesses II 


Karnak Stela, 
Sheshonk I 


Tanis, two Shellal, 
and Karnak Stelae, 
Psammetichus II; 
possibly also Edfu 
Fragment 


DAYBOOK CORE 


Piye Stela 


Dream Stela 


NARRATIVE 


LITERARY RECORD 


Karnak War Inscrip- 


tion, Merneptah 


(Libyan War Stelae, 
Psammetichus I — 
see Appendix, 
chapter 6) 


RHETORICAL 


Year 5 and 11 Texts, 
“Poem” Year 11, 
Ramesses III 


NONNARRATIVE 
ADDRESS 


Athribis Stela, 
Merneptah 


Year 8 Text, 
Ramesses III 


iw.tw COMPOSITIONS NARRATIVE NONNARRATIVE 
DAYBOOK CORE LITERARY RECORD , RHETORICAL ADDRESS 


Amasis Historical 
Stela — Part I 


Amasis Historical 

Stela — Part II 
Stelae of Natasen 
and Harsiotef 


Stela of Irike- 
Amanote 
Trilingual Decree 
Ptolemy IV 


CHAPTER 8 


-Conclusions 


The complex problems contained in Egyptian military writing and its 
trustworthiness for modern historians were the impetus for this work. In 
essence, I felt that a prolegomena to these inscriptions was a basic 
necessity for which future scholars, myself included, would have need. 
The inherent difficulties in dealing with any historical records are 
clear — namely, what can be taken as fact and what cannot? However, 
the deeper one delves in analyzing these inscriptions, the more complex 
the results become. The key question of historical consciousness be- 
comes less that of the interpreter and more of his long-dead author, 
whose work he now possesses. For the mind of the Enlightenment, it 
was a simple matter to separate a presumed Rational (= fact) from a 
presumed Irrational (= spiritual), and conclude by cutting and pasting 
the tidbits of “provable” fact together. This “scissors and paste” history, 
a method paramount in 19th century historical writing, is fortunately 
receding today. Basically, the modern historian must first deal with the 
inscriptions as they are preserved today before even attempting a 
historical analysis of the events they record. 

In the field of Egyptian military writing, I felt that further research 
had to be done, work which, quite frankly, only Grapow, Noth, and a 
very few others had attempted. My main effort in this respect was to 
isolate the traditional, that is to say, to discover what were the common 
literary traditions at work in Egyptian military writing; to elicit the 
all-too-familiar phraseology; to discover the common thread of literary 
arrangement — in sum, to separate out the basic components that went 
into these compositions. At the stage reached in this book, I thought it 
wise to present such results as I had obtained, but with the clear 
understanding that they are not final and that much more work remains 
to be done. Hence the title of the work and its keyword “Aspects.” By 
this, I mean it to be understood that I am dealing with only certain issues 
inherent to Egyptian military texts: the iw.tw compositions, for 
instance, and their extreme conservatism, based on a rigid and formal 
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arrangement. Additional such “aspects” are the various literary tradi- 
tions such as the Kénigsnovelle or the oath of the Pharaoh. Both topoi 
were employed by the authors of these texts, yet it remains clear that such 
forms were not developed specifically for military writing, nor, indeed, 
were they used solely within military texts. 

The question of how the Egyptians regarded their own literary creation 
of military writing has been covered in chapter 7. By and large, Grapow’s 
definition of Heldentaten appears to hold true. “Annals” they certainly 
were not. Earlier Egyptologists who blithely used this term in referring to 
Thutmose III’s Karnak records had other models in mind — the writings 
of Tacitus, for example (whose commentary is, in fact, far less reliable 
factually — though very revealing of his own character — than the 
records of Thutmose’s deeds), or even the chronicles of medieval 
Europe. Moreover, such titles as “Bulletin” or “Poem” are poor labels 
for Ramesses IH’s Karnak inscriptions. In fact, the most suitable parallel 
that one can maintain is that the daybook tradition so prevalent in the war 
records of Thutmose III, Amunhotpe II, or Ramesses II is quite similar 
to the ephemerides of Alexander the Great, part of which was preserved 
in later Classical authors (e.g., Arrian, etc.). But the fact that the 
Egyptians drew upon one reliable source, and a mundane and pedestrian 
one at that — the official war diary — does not discount the vitality, 
religious fervor, supernatural intervention, and victorious flamboyance 
of other traditions at work in these compositions. There were other 
factors and intentions involved in the writing of the Pharaoh’s military 
deeds. The fact that the stelae and wall inscriptions were contained on or 
in temples is one such aspect. While it is true that the secular office was 
separated from the religious, and relegated to certain walls of the temple, 
it must nevertheless be understood that the Egyptian military texts were 
entirely part and parcel of the religious sphere. In the New Kingdom, the 
god Amun gave his might to the Pharaoh, who, in turn, came back to 
render victorious praises to his deity. In other words, the very nature of 
the military writing was not at all “objectively” historical (if, indeed, such 
a position can be argued). Another aspect that must not be forgotten is 
that the iw.tw compositions were short — and no short text can really 
relate much, no matter how tersely factual its wording. Also, as has been 
argued in the opening chapters, the iw.tw texts were mainly written to 
recount campaigns in which the Pharaoh usually did not accompany his 
army. Hence, insofar as the personal involvement of the Pharaoh was 
lessened, so was the importance of the campaign. True, iw.tw texts 
occasionally recounted events in which the monarch was directly involved 
(e.g., Ramesses III at Medinet Habu), but in these cases they served to 
supplement more lengthy reports of the war. 
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I did not feel that it was necessary at this time to tackle the question of 
the historical reliability of the names, places, or numbers present in 
these compositions. To be sure, such a task is worthwhile; however, the 
main aim of my presentation has been to avoid explicit historical 
conclusions and to concentrate on the texts as texts. Indeed, the ques- 
tions as to the veracity of the reports of the numbers killed, the numbers 
_ of prisoners taken, etc., are common to classicists, medievalists, and 
modern historians." Subsequent work on these compositions will per- 
haps be concerned with the data added or omitted on one version rather 
than another.” Then, too, the question of rhetoric, imagery, and bom- 
bast concerns historians and literary critics alike, and should be taken up 
at a later time. For the moment, however, I feel that a basic outline of 
those more rhetorical military texts — such as the Israel Stela (which is 
the least military of the texts presented in this study, and is perhaps 
better called the Encomium of Merneptah) and Ramesses IJII’s Medinet 
Habu Texts — was necessary. Wente’s study on the language of both 
Pharaohs’ inscriptions has shown that there was a structured unity to 
them, despite a negative first appearance. However, Wilson’s laments 
regarding the dearth of any conclusive historical data in Ramesses III’s 
texts still holds. It remains true that the absence of any narrative 
account, such as the daybook-based “Annals” of Thutmose III or the 
more literary presentations of Merneptah in his lengthy Karnak Inscrip- 
tion, puts the historian at a clear disadvantage. Finally, as I have 
indicated in chapters 3 and 4, the Egyptians were not much concerned 
with historical data on a war past the point of the enemy’s defeat. The 
iw.tw texts, for example, become even more abbreviated once they 
have recorded the defeat of the enemy (A3yt “3t). Ramesses II, in his 
Kadesh Inscriptions, turns from a daybook-based account to a more 
literary and far less factual one at the very point that he meets the 
Hittite face-to-face. Then, after the cessation of hostility, a few short 
lines follow to narrate the Pharaoh’s return to Egypt (again, daybook- 
based). 

I do not wish to give the reader the impression that I believe that none 


1. For a pertinent questioning of the number of the enemy killed or taken prisoner, see 
the study of Janssen, JEOL 17 (1963): 141-47, wherein he maintains that such lists on the 
Memphis and Karnak Stelae of Amunhotpe II recording the Pharaoh’s second campaign 
refer to a census list of the Syrian territory, owing to the large numbers involved. 

2. Short remarks on this problem will be found in Helck, “Die Seevélker in den 
agyptischen Quellen,” in Jahrsbericht der Instituts fiir Vorgeschichte der Universitat 
Frankfurt A.M. 1976 (Munich, 1977), pp. 7-8 and 16. See also Kitchen, “Historical 
Observations on Ramesside Nubia,” in Agypten und Kusch, eds., Endesfelder et al. 
(Berlin, 1977), pp. 216-18. 
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of the Egyptian military texts is trustworthy or that all is rhetoric and 
stereotyped vocabulary. It is simply that the use of a common lexical 
vocabulary and the strict adherence to form by the authors of these 
inscriptions must be taken into account; the commonality of such set 
language does not negate the fact that a war took place, that the 
Egyptians won, or that the army performed certain specific actions. 
That “a great slaughter was made” or “his majesty dispatched” are 
stereotyped phrases in such compositions does not invalidate them. In 
like manner, that sections could be added or deleted from military 
compositions at the whim of the author (cf. the Karnak and Memphis 
Stelae of Amunhotpe II) should not make us call into question the 
literary and factual validity of what we have — it should only force us to 
be cautious. Still, the range of vocabulary present in the iw.tw texts 
is small, and the results tabulated in chapter 3 do have a meaning for 
our understanding of Egyptian military writing. 

Egyptian military compositions were composed by Egyptians; as such 
they reflect the Egyptian view of the world. As they saw the situation, it 
was not their fault that hostility broke out; the cosmic status quo, set up 
at the “first beginning,” was interrupted by some foreigner. The iw.tw 
texts illustrate this outlook starkly: the king is the passive component of 
war. He acts only after he has received news of foreign unrest. His army 
is dispatched only after others have stirred up trouble. This concept of 
passivity has been amply covered by Hornung, especially in his Ge- 
schichte als Fest; I do not wish to go into it at length here. Suffice it to 
say that the Egyptian attitude was not a platitudinous, self-righteous 
one; nor was it an aggressive or far-sighted one. If we can trust their own 
statements regarding their Weltanschauung — and I refer the reader to 
Hornung’s study — theh Egypt’s conception of herself was completely 
antithetical to her position as a world power. By this I mean that, after 
having fought for independence and then having established an empire 
in Asia and Nubia, the Egyptians’ own world view could not support 
that reality. The role of the Pharaoh is portrayed as playing in the 
military texts is not one well calculated to effectively hold an empire 
together. Indeed, as Gardiner so rightly surmised, “It may even be 
doubted whether the much vaunted Egyptian empire ever existed.” * 
However, extrapolation of Egypt’s world-viewpoint solely from her 
military records is also not the purpose of this work. Again, with the 
present study at hand, such a problem may be tackled at a later date. 

Finally, I would have liked to compare Egyptian military writing with 
that of other civilizations of the Ancient Near East. However, despite 


3. Egypt of the Pharaohs (Oxford, 1961), p. 200. 
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my keen interest in the interconnections — intellectual as well as politi- 
cal and social — between foreign states, I felt that such an undertaking 
would grossly expand an already extensive work. In all, the aims of this 
work are quite modest. The area of Egyptian military writing is quite 
complex and much further work remains to be done; these “Aspects” 
are just a beginning. 
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